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A brighter farming future 


Amassive, decade-long experiment involving millions of Chinese farmers demonstrates an 


evidence-based approach to sustainability. 


political project to increase agricultural productivity by 

collectivizing small farms across the country and forcing them to 
share agricultural tools. It was a disaster and contributed to a famine 
in which tens of millions died. 

Now science has succeeded where ideology failed. A huge, decade- 
long experiment involving millions of farmers reports its results this 
week. Writing in Nature, scientists in China describe how they identi- 
fied and passed on evidence-based techniques to make smallholder 
farming in the country more efficient (Z. Cui et al. Nature http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nature25785; 2018). No sharing of agricultural tools was 
required; just the gathering and pooling of scientific data on local 
conditions and agricultural needs. 

Running from 2005 to 2015, the project first assessed how factors 
including irrigation, plant density and sowing depth affected agricul- 
tural productivity. It used the information to guide and spread best 
practice across several regions: for example, recommending that rice 
in southern China be sown in 20 holes densely packed in a square metre, 
rather than the much lower densities farmers were accustomed to using. 

The results speak for themselves: maize (corn), rice and wheat output 
grew by some 11% over that decade, whereas the use of damaging and 
expensive fertilizers decreased by between 15% and 18%, depending 
on the crop. Farmers spent less money on their land and earned more 
from it — and they continue to do so. 

The results offer hope in the search for a more sustainable future 
ona crowded planet. After all, some 2.5 billion smallholders together 
farm 60% of the world’s arable land. Beyond that, the project provides 
many lessons. First, that a scientific approach can increase agricultural 
productivity and cut damage to the environment. Second, that such 
success requires investment in what economists call the intangibles 
— the creation of networks to spread information and give scientists 
access to essential data. The scale of the research network created is 
impressive: 1,200 scientists, 65,000 local officials, 140,000 industry 
representatives and 21 million farmers across 37.7 million hectares. 

Maintaining the people in those networks — in this case, the 
technicians and bureaucrats in local government offices — is a must. 
The study shows how these posts can produce benefit, both economic 
and environmental, far beyond what they cost. Unfortunately, in many 
countries, such jobs and the networks that depend on them are being 
cut back, often, paradoxically, in the name of efficiency. 

The third lesson is that the same methods could, in principle, be 
used to boost agricultural efficiency elsewhere. But that will not be 
easy. China has well-developed regional infrastructure and relatively 
efficient central control, both of which allowed this project to operate 
on such a large scale. India and Africa — two regions that could benefit 
from a similar approach — do not. That makes it difficult, although 
not impossible, to translate the study and the results beyond China. 

Fourth, the programme must be monitored and updated. Its 


1E 1958, China under Mao Zedong embarked on a nationwide 


recommendations were fine-tuned to the needs of farmers in 
specific regions, but these can change, especially as the climate alters. 
To consolidate their success, the farmers and scientists involved should 
continue to adapt the recommended methods. 

China must now build on this project. Some 200 million smallhold- 
ings are not yet plugged into the information networks set up and so are 
not applying the recommendations. There is scope for easy wins here. 

For example, researchers could piggyback 


“Thereisathrill © &xisting but separate networks. One is the 
in finding that Science and Technology Backyard platforms, 

ectations which operate in 21 provinces and cover a 
howd up over so wide range of crops. They bring agricultural 


scientists to live in villages, and use demon- 
strations to show farmers better techniques. 
Such projects could ensure that farmers con- 
tinue to learn. They could also be expanded to investigate the best use 
of other agricultural options, such as pest management and the use of 
legumes as alternatives to fertilizers. 

Perhaps the most important lesson is that better use of existing 
technology can help to produce more food in a sustainable way. None 
of the recommendations given to China’s farmers would have surprised 
agronomists. Still, the scientists involved deserve great credit for having 
the vision and the wherewithal to make the project happen. 

There is a thrill in finding that expectations hold up over so grand 
a scale. And, ultimately, it was that scale that made the difference. It 
allowed the project to go where even the best smaller studies (and 
Mao Zedong) could not: persuading often intractable rural farmers to 
change their practices, and so improve efficiency and productivity. = 


grand ascale.” 


Learn to tell tales 


Ocean researchers are among those inspired by 
science fiction to tell diverse tales of the future. 


name its hardware. Last month, chief executive Elon Musk 

announced that the company’s latest droneship (the floating 
ocean platforms designed to receive reusable rocket launch boosters) 
will be known as A Shortfall of Gravitas. It will join existing barges Just 
Read the Instructions and Of Course I Still Love You. 

The names will be familiar to readers of the Scottish author Iain M. 
Banks (who died in 2013) as based on spacecraft from his Culture 
series of science-fiction novels. And Banks is about to get an even 
wider audience: tech entrepreneur Jeff Bezos is also a fan, and his firm 


A mong the many things that SpaceX likes to do differently is 
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Amazon has announced plans to film the first of the Culture books. 

The path from science fiction to science fact has been well explored, 
especially in areas such as space and technology, with inventions from 
satellites to iPads first imagined in stories. But can the influence go 
further? What if it is not the concepts described by science fiction that 
could have the most impact, but the act of storytelling — the creation 
of scientific narratives — itself? 

That's the goal of something called science-fiction prototyping. 
Developed by Brian David Johnson at computer company Intel a dec- 
ade or so ago to help the firm’s engineers anticipate future demand, the 
approach takes scientific facts and spins them into the future to explore 
the societal scenarios that could emerge. Advocates say an emphasis 
on exploring how humans might react to technological change creates 
a “focused, tailored and creative way to think about possible futures 
around a particular issue” (A. Merrie et al. Futures 95, 22-32; 2018). It 
differs from other forms of scenario planning, they argue, because the 
emphasis is placed as much on the narrative used to explore the results 
as on the results themselves, and because the goal is not to reach a 
predetermined outcome. The method has been used by researchers at 
the University of Essex, UK, and King Abdulaziz University in Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia, to create and test a virtual-reality-based distance-learning 
tool originally imagined for the year 2048 that they call the BReal Lab 
(go.nature.com/2fhz9za). 

Sustainability scientist Andrew Merrie at Stockholm University 
and his colleagues have taken this principle and applied it to a topical 
environmental concern: the fate of the world’s oceans. The project 
paints four scenarios for 2050-70, each of which builds on current 
trends in oceans governance and the fishing industry, as well as ongo- 
ing development of marine science and technology. More-uncertain 
outcomes — the possible collapse of ice sheets and the formation 
of deep-sea dead zones as a result of onshore pollution — play out 


differently for better and worse. 

One scenario, called Oceans Back from the Brink, describes a public 
talk given in 2070 about how an artificial-intelligence system released 
all forms of confidential data, which prompted the collapse of existing 
corporate structures and renewed conservation efforts. Another, Rime 
of the Last Fisherman — Dispatches from a Dying Ocean, imagines a 
less-than happy ending, with decaying oceans, a geoengineering exper- 

iment gone badly wrong and onshore disaster. 


“Narrative has The paper in Futures is accompanied by 
animportant striking illustrations on the project’s website 
role in the (go.nature.com/2orkrux). 

communication Narrative has an important role in the com- 


munication of science, but can it also help in 
the pursuit of research? Purists may baulk, but 
stories already feature heavily, from the promised potential of work 
pitched in grant applications to the case studies of impact that funders 
increasingly ask for when projects finish. Climate-change science has 
long relied on emissions scenarios that diverge according to how future 
societies might behave. These rely not on extrapolation of current 
trends, but on imagined differences in, for example, whether nations 
come to cooperate or opt to pursue their own agendas. And climate- 
change policies are being planned on the basis of stories of future tech- 
nology — carbon capture and negative-emissions equipment included 
— that many argue are pure fiction and will never materialize. 

Some of the scenarios painted — in both the fictional tales of the 
future ocean and the high-emissions scenarios of climate modellers — 
are something that society, scientists included, should be desperate to 
avoid. To do so, data and evidence remain the priority. But in a world 
where both are so easily trumped by a seductive (and false) counter- 
narrative, perhaps more researchers should also learn to tell tales as 
they look ahead. m 


of science.” 


Code check 


Researchers who rely on bespoke software are 
encouraged to submit the programs for scrutiny. 


omputer code written by scientists forms the basis of an 

increasing number of studies across many fields — and an 

increasing number of papers that report the results. So, more 
papers should include these executable algorithms in the peer-review 
process. From this week, Nature journal editors handling papers in 
which code is central to the main claims or is the main novelty of the 
work will, on a case-by-case basis, ask reviewers to check how well the 
code works, and report back. 

The move builds on growing demand in recent years for authors to 
publish the details of bespoke software used to process and analyse 
data. And it aims to make studies that use such code more reliable. 
Computational science — like other disciplines — is grappling with 
reproducibility problems, partly because researchers find it difficult 
to reproduce results based on custom-built algorithms or software. 

This policy is the latest stage in the evolution of our editorial 
processes, which aims to keep up with technological change across 
the research community. All Nature journals, for example, already 
require that authors make materials, data, code and associated pro- 
tocols promptly available to readers on request, without undue quali- 
fications. In 2014, the Nature journals adopted a “code availability” 
policy to ensure that all studies using custom code deemed central to 
the conclusions include a statement indicating whether and how the 
code can be accessed, and explain any restrictions to access. 

Some journals have for years gone a step further and ensured that 
the new code or software is checked by peer reviewers and published 
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along with the paper. When relevant, Nature Methods, Nature Bio- 
technology and, most recently, journals including Nature and Nature 
Neuroscience encourage authors to provide the source code, installa- 
tion guide and a sample data set, and to make this code available to 
reviewers for checking. 

To assist authors, reviewers and editors, we have updated our guide- 
lines to authors (go.nature.com/2d2i80d) and have developed a code 
and software submission checklist (go.nature.com/2h9ouaj) to help 
authors compile and present code for peer review. We also strongly 
encourage researchers to take advantage of repositories such as 
GitHub, which allow code to be shared for submission and publication. 

According to the guidelines, authors must disclose any restrictions 
ona programs accessibility when they submit a paper. Nature under- 
stands that in some cases — such as commercial applications — authors 
may not be able to make all details fully available. Together, editors and 
reviewers will decide how the code or mathematical algorithm must be 
presented and released to allow the paper to be published. 

Occasionally, other exceptions will be made — for example, when 
custom code or software needs supercomputers, specialized hardware 
or very lengthy running times that make it unfeasible for reviewers 
to run the necessary checks. We also recognize that preparing code 
in a form that is useful to others, or sharing it, is still not common in 
some areas of science. 

Nevertheless, we expect that most authors and reviewers will see value 
in the practice. Last year, Nature Methods and Nature Biotechnology 
between them published 47 articles that hinged on new code or soft- 
ware. Of these, approximately 85% included the source code for review. 

As with other scientific fields, the impact of computational tools 
is determined by their uptake. Open implementation increases the 
likelihood that other researchers can use and build on techniques. 
So, although many researchers already embrace the idea of releasing 
their code on publication, we hope this initiative will encourage more 
to do so. = 
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Research Foundation in Copenhagen, I held focus groups to 

ask postdocs and early-career researchers how funders might 
further their work. Members of the board and I spoke with more than 
400 young scientists and kept hearing the same depressing refrain: many 
were writing grants not for work they really wanted to do, but for pro- 
jects they thought could get funded. Often, they were not even bringing 
their best ideas to the table. 

And why would they? Grant review tends to be biased against inno- 
vation; researchers’ best shot at funding is proposing the same sort 
of work that they have already proved they can do. Although there 
is some evidence to suggest that peer review can distinguish solid 
research from poor research, it is not clear that it can identify the very 
best — especially as falling funding rates demand 
that reviewers make finer and finer distinctions 
when selecting which projects to support. 

One way to improve the situation is for funders 
to try different schemes and share their experi- 
ences. The Villum Fonden is the largest philan- 
thropic foundation in Denmark for the support 
of technical and natural-science research. Such 
foundations have more leeway than organizations 
funded by taxpayers to experiment with different 
ways of selecting which research to finance. 

Two years ago, when I was director of science at 
the foundation, we set up a project that we hoped 
would support innovative ideas by evaluating 
applications in an unusual way. Assessment of 
research proposals would be blinded and based on 
a three-page description. Evaluators would have 
no information on the applicant’s background or 
publishing record. By coincidence, I learned that the Volkswagen Foun- 
dation in Hanover, Germany, was running a similar scheme; we both 
hoped to gather evidence on how grant review worked. Each foundation 
had, independently, dubbed its new scheme ‘Experiment. 

In January 2017, the Villum Experiment called for “science so risky 
that applicants would not normally consider putting forward the project 
for funding”. We committed about 15% of our annual funds to this sort 
of research. We recruited evaluators whom we thought (by reputation) 
would be particularly able to judge risky ideas — for example, people we 
knew to have discussed new ways of funding research. They ranked each 
application they read. Each reviewer was also given one ‘golden ticket’ — 
aright to fund an application, no matter what their fellow reviewers said. 

Funding rates at both foundations were just over 10% of the appli- 
cations submitted for this call. Recipients included both postdocs 
and department heads, and about one-third of successful applicants 
were under the age of 40. So far, the Villum Foundation has awarded 
39 grants of up to two years each, and the Volkswagen scheme 96 of up to 
18 months; overall, each grant is worth from about €120,000 


A bout five years ago, when I was director of the Danish National 


HALF OF THE 
RECIPIENTS SAID HAD 
THE CALL NOT BEEN 


ANONYMOUS, 
THEY WOULD 
NOT HAVE 
PROPOSED THEIR 


WINNING IDEA. 


Fund ideas, not pedigree, 
to find fresh insight 


Anonymous applications free scientists to make bold proposals, and ‘golden 
tickets’ free reviewers to bet on them, says Thomas Sinkjeer. 


(US$148,000) to €250,000. In the Villum model, 31% were funded on 
the basis of golden tickets. Although all golden-ticket grants scored 
better than most others in this call, about half would not have been 
funded if based on cumulative scores from all reviewers. In the Volk- 
swagen scheme, 11% were golden tickets, none of which would have 
been funded otherwise. 

Ina survey, about half of the recipients said that had the call for unor- 
thodox ideas not been anonymous, they would not have proposed their 
winning idea — they didn’t think they had a shot if judged on their 
publishing track records. Reviewers said that they liked evaluating ideas 
without knowing the applicant’s past performance. 

There are wrinkles to iron out. Some reviewers are concerned that if 
junior researchers’ risky ideas dont work out, promising scholars will 
have missed a chance to pursue more-conserva- 
tive projects. Others warn that recipients might 
not be qualified to carry out their plans. It is too 
soon to know, and we want to learn more. The 
second round of applications closes on 21 March. 

Meanwhile, we want to work out how to bring 
in more ideas. We asked applicants what might 
have kept colleagues from applying. Answers 
included discomfort with risky projects; concerns 
that funding decisions would be haphazard; short- 
duration and limited funds; the inability to sim- 
ply reuse another application; and a perception 
that ideas were either not good or risky enough. 
The numbers are too small to be certain, but there 
are signs that men are more likely to get funded. 
Both foundations plan to tweak how applicants 
and reviewers are recruited — for example, using 
ungendered text in the call for proposals — and 
will continue to monitor diversity. 

What interests me most about the experiment is the prospect of 
better understanding peer review to improve the process. The Bill & 
Melinda Gates Foundation uses blind review for awards in its Grand 
Challenges Explorations programme, and New Zealand’s Health 
Research Council uses a random-number generator to prioritize 
‘Explorer’ grant proposals that have fulfilled certain criteria. The 
global RAND Corporation and an international panel convened by the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research have compiled an overview of 
review approaches and the — limited — empirical evidence for them. 

To paraphrase Winston Churchill, grant peer review might be the 
worst system, except all the others. Given the massive resources dedi- 
cated to it, we need a better evidence base to guide its evolution. m 


Thomas Sinkjeer is professor at Aalborg University and senior 
vice-president for grants and prizes at the Lundbeck Foundation in 
Copenhagen. 

e-mail: ts@lundbeckfonden.com 
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PEOPLE 


Leadership change 
The head of the National 
Natural Science Foundation 
of China has stepped down, 
the government announced 
on 27 February. Yang Wei, a 
materials scientist, had led the 
funding agency since 2013 
and had become a crusader for 
research integrity in China. He 
will be replaced by chemical 
engineer Li Jinghai. Liisa 
former vice-president at the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences 
and a current vice-president 
at the International Council 
for Science. NSFC grants are 
the main source of funding 
for researchers in China. 

In 2017, 10.7 billion yuan 
(US$1.69 billion) from the 
agency supported more than 
18,000 research projects. Yang 
told Nature he plans to return 
to academic research in soft- 
matter physics. 


Iranian scholar 
Ahmadreza Djalali, a 
disaster-medicine researcher 
sentenced to death in Iran 
for spying, protested his 
innocence in a letter to the 
country’s president, Hassan 
Rouhani, on 4 March. 
Djalali, an Iranian who lived 
in Sweden, was arrested in 
Tehran in 2016 and convicted 
for espionage last October. 
In February, he filed a 

libel complaint against the 
spokesperson of the Iranian 
foreign affairs ministry over 
statements that linked him 
to the deaths of two Iranian 
nuclear scientists. In the 
letter, Djalali says that he 

has been subjected to an 
unjust judicial process and 
has never confessed to being 
a spy or been involved in 

the assassination of Iranian 
scholars. He has twice 
unsuccessfully appealed 
against his death sentence, 
but he can still appeal to other 
branches of Iran’s Supreme 


Surprise Adelie penguin population 


Using aerial drones together with field 
expeditions, scientists have confirmed that 
there are more than 1.5 million Adélie penguins 
(Pygoscelis adeliae) on the Danger Islands, a 
remote island chain off the western coast of 
Antarctica. The penguin group, one of the 
world’s largest, has not suffered the population 
declines seen in other areas of the Antarctic 


Court. Sweden has granted 
Djalali citizenship as a sign 
of support. 


German minister 
Ina surprise move, German 
Chancellor Angela Merkel has 
chosen little-known lawmaker 
Anja Karliczek as the country’s 
next minister of education 
and research. Karliczek, a 
Christian Democrat who has 
been a member of the German 
parliament since 2013, hasa 
background in banking and 
business but little experience 
in science and education 
policy. She succeeds Christian 
Democrat Johanna Wanka, 
who had served in the post 
since 2013. The selection must 
be approved by Germany’s 
incoming government. On 4 
March, the Social Democrats 
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voted in favour of forming 
anew government coalition 
with Merkel’s Democratic 
Union, ending a five-month 
political impasse. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Harassment report 


The University of California, 
Berkeley, mishandled reports 
of sexual misconduct by 
staff and students, the US 
Department of Education 
said on 28 February after a 
four-year investigation. The 
probe began after 31 students 
filed a complaint in 2014, 
alleging that the university 
had violated federal laws 
against sex discrimination. 
The government found that 
the institution had not always 
resolved complaints in a 


Peninsula, the researchers reported on 2 March 
(A. Borowicz et al. Sci. Rep. http://doi.org/ck5j; 
2018). Scientists found the colony by combining 
drone surveys and field expeditions to validate 
satellite images. The animals might have gone 
undetected for decades because thick sea ice 
surrounding the islands made them difficult to 
reach, the scientists say. 


timely manner or provided 
opportunities for formal 
investigations. The university 
will amend its policies, 
re-examine eight cases of 
alleged sexual misconduct 
and submit to government 
monitoring for two years. 
“We remain committed to 
doing more to improve our 
processes and ensure a safe 
and supportive environment,’ 
university chancellor Carol 
Christ said in a statement. 


PS FUNDING 
Budget boost 


Hong Kong will invest more 
than 50 billion Hong Kong 
dollars (HK$; US$6.4 billion) 
in science, technology and 
innovation. This year’s 
budget was announced on 


RACHAEL HERMAN, LOUISIANA STATE UNIV./STONY BROOK UNIV. 
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SOURCE: Z. CUI ET AL. NATURE HTTP://DX.DOILORG/10.1038/NATURE25785 (2018) 


28 February and builds 

on the HK$10 billion 
invested in these areas last 
year. The government will 
allocate HK$20 billion to 

the upcoming Hong Kong- 
Shenzhen Innovation and 
Technology Park, to promote 
ventures between Chinese 
and international companies. 
Another HK$10 billion will 
fund new research centres 
specializing in artificial 
intelligence, robotics and 
health care. Technology 
companies can tap into a 
HK$500-million-grant 
offering subsidies for hiring 
postgraduate students. 


Singapore deal 
Chinese tech giant Alibaba will 
open its first research centre 
outside China at Singapore's 
Nanyang Technological 
University (NTU). The 
company announced 

on 28 February that the 
Alibaba-NTU Singapore 

Joint Research Institute will 
initially involve 50 researchers 
from both organizations, 

and it will focus on machine 
learning, cloud computing and 
natural-language-processing 
capabilities. Alibaba’s backing 
for the five-year partnership 

is estimated to be worth more 
than 42.5 million Singapore 
dollars (US$32 million), and is 
NTU’s largest investment from 
a company so far. The funding 


TREND WATCH 


A study in China shows that 
farming interventions such as 
applying fertilizer at specific 
times in the growing cycle can 


decrease the amount of fertilizer 
that must be used, increase crop 
yields and reduce greenhouse- 
gas emissions. The large 

study, carried out in 2005-15 
and published on 7 March in 
Nature, aimed to improve the 
sustainability and efficiency of 
nearly 21 million smallholder 
farms. Small farms in China use 
nitrogen fertilizers at four times 
the global average. See page 141. 


comes from Alibaba’s US$15- 
billion global research and 
development programme. 


Satellite launch 
NASA launched the United 
States’ latest weather 

satellite on 1 March. The 
Geostationary Operational 
Environmental Satellite-17 
(GOES- 17) will operate at 
35,800 kilometres above the 
equatorial Pacific, and it is 
the most recent in a series 

of geostationary satellites 
operated by the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. The craft 
will monitor phenomena 
including wildfires, snow 
cover, clouds and storms. 
Together with the identical 
GOES- 16, which is already in 
position over the Atlantic, the 
satellites will provide weather 
forecasters with a view 
extending from the west coast 
of Africa to the United States 
and New Zealand. See page 
154 for more. 


Red rover 

NASA has tested an alternative 
way for its Mars Curiosity 
rover (pictured) to collect 
samples on the red planet. The 
rover's drill stopped working 
in December 2016 because it 
could no longer be extended 
and retracted properly. 
Curiosity will now push its 
entire robotic arm forward to 


REDUCING FARM EMISSIONS 


press the drill bit against the 
rock, NASA announced on 
28 February. Since landing 
in 2012, the rover has drilled 
and sampled only 15 times. 
It is currently exploring a 
region of Mars known as 
Vera Rubin Ridge. 


EVENTS 


Genetic predictions 
The US National Institutes of 
Health will launch a two-year 
pilot project to study the 
effects of gene variants on 
various human traits. The 
Genomic Ascertainment 
Cohort project, announced 
on 1 March, will use genomic 
data from 10,000 individuals 
to make predictions about 
traits such as height and blood 
type. Investigators will then 
re-examine study participants 


Managing fertilizer use on small farms in China reduced 


greenhouse-gas emissions. 
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who have consented to be 
contacted again, to test those 
predictions. The project will 
be carried out in conjunction 
with Inova, a health-care 
organization headquartered in 
Falls Church, Virginia. 


Italian boycott 

Italy’s National Institute of 
Health boycotted a national 
biology conference on 

2 March over concerns that 
anti-vaccine ideas would be 
promoted. At the meeting 

— organized by the National 
Order of Biologists (ONB), a 
professional organization — 
Nobel-prizewinning virologist 
Luc Montagnier and ONB 
president Vincenzo D’Anna 
questioned the safety of 

some vaccines and criticized 
compulsory immunization 
programmes. The conference 
programme sparked uproar 
in Italy’s scientific community 
when it was announced in 
January. Academics and 
scientific societies, including 
the Italian Society of 
Microbiology and the National 
Board of Physicians and 
Surgeons, had urged the ONB 
to revise the meeting agenda. 


Integrity office 

The CNRS, France's national 
research agency, will create 

a research-integrity office. 
Agency chief Antoine Petit 
said that the lack of such a 
body at the CNRS, which has 
32,000 staff members and is 
Europe's largest basic-research 
agency, was significant. 

He said that he was keen 

to uphold due process in 
misconduct investigations, 
and that any disciplinary 
actions should be serious 

but proportional. Petit also 
emphasized that the agency 
must create a culture that 
discourages misconduct. 

A working group chaired by 
Olivier Le Gall, head of the 
French Office for Scientific 
Integrity, will propose details 
of the body’s structure within 
three months. Petit announced 
the initiative on 1 March. 
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NASA astronaut Eugene Cernan led the Apollo 17 mission to the Moon in 1972. 


PLANETARY SCIENCE 


US scientists plot return 
to the Moon’s surface 


Lunar researchers seize on Trump administration’s political interest in exploration. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


hen Apollo astronaut Gene Cernan 
stepped off the Moon in Decem- 
ber 1972, it marked the end of US 


researchers access to the lunar surface. Since 
then, no US mission has touched down there to 
collect scientific data. 

That could soon change. In December, 
US President Donald Trump ordered NASA 
to send astronauts back to the Moon. On 12 


February, he proposed a 2019 budget that 
would allow the agency to begin planning 
a US$200-million lunar exploration pro- 
gramme. In the weeks since, NASA officials 
have started sketching out how that effort 
might unfold — from a series of small com- 
mercial landers, to larger NASA landers, to a 
multinational space station near the Moon that 
could serve as a base for robots and astronauts 
travelling to the lunar surface. 

For US Moon researchers, Trump's plan 


is the first chance for an extended research 
programme since President Barack Obama can- 
celled exploration plans in 2010. “It’s an exciting 
time to bea lunar scientist,’ says Ryan Watkins, 
a Moon expert at the Planetary Science Institute 
who works in St Louis, Missouri. 

Congress has yet to approve either the presi- 
dent's budget request or his nominee to lead 
NASA, Representative James Bridenstine 
(Republican, Oklahoma). But for now, the agen- 
cy’s acting administrator is moving ahead 
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BACK TO THE MOON 


NASA may send landers to the lunar surface for the first time since the 1970s, as part 


of a renewed exploration programme. Possible spacecraft include: 


MX-1 LANDER PEREGRINE LANDER LUNAR ROVER LUNAR ORBITAL 

Builder: Builder: Builder: REATEORNGATERAY 

Moon Express of Cape Astrobotic of Pittsburgh, NASA Builder: 

Canaveral, Florida Pennsylvania Destination: nternational space agencies 
estination: 

Destination: Destination: Anywhere on the lunar _—_ Destination: 

Anywhere on the lunar Anywhere onthe lunar — surface Lunar orbit 

sures suntace Capabilities: Capabilities: 

Capabilities: Capabilities: Study or collect rock Provide laboratory and storage 


Carry small payloads 
selected through a 
NASA competition 


Carry small payloads 
selected through a 
NASA competition 


Time frame: 
As early as 2019 


Time frame: 
As early as 2019 


> withthe lunar push (see ‘Back to the Moor). 

Over the past decade, NASA has sent the 
Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter to map the 
Moon; the Lunar Crater Observation and Sens- 
ing Satellite to crash land near the south pole 
in search of water; the Gravity Recovery and 
Interior Laboratory to plumb the Moon’s grav- 
ity field; and the Lunar Atmosphere and Dust 
Environment Explorer (LADEE) to study its 
tenuous outer atmosphere. 

These and other missions have opened new 
areas of research, says Dana Hurley, a planetary 
scientist at the Johns Hopkins University 
Applied Physics Laboratory in Laurel, Mary- 
land. “Our understanding has evolved so much 
in the last decade,” she says. 

Take LADEE, which detected traces of water 
in the Moon’s atmosphere that were probably 
carried there by meteorites. Researchers need 
more detailed data to better understand how 
water moves around on the lunar surface and 


samples from different 
geological formations 


Time frame: 
Early 2020s 


space for samples, a refuelling 
point for surface operations and 
a communications relay 


Time frame: 
id-2020s 


into the atmosphere. “We didn’t even know to 
ask those questions before; Hurley says. 

She and other US scientists, in a collabora- 
tion known as the Lunar Exploration Analysis 
Group, have been studying how future missions 
might answer key science questions. Getting 
better dates for impact craters on the Moon, 
for instance, could help establish whether the 
Solar System experienced a cataclysmic mete- 
orite bombardment 4 billion years ago. 

“To take the next really big leaps in lunar 
science is going to take landing on the ground 
and getting at it with instruments in a way 
very similar to what we've done for Mars,’ says 
Barbara Cohen, a planetary scientist at NASAs 
Goddard Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, 
Maryland, who has developed methods for 
dating planetary samples on the surface of 
other worlds (B. A. Cohen et al. Geostand. 
Geoanal. Res. 38, 421-439; 2014). “We have a 
lot of pent-up demand” 


For the first time, NASA might use 
commercial landers to reach the lunar surface. 
Companies such as Moon Express of Cape 
Canaveral, Florida, and Astrobotic of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, have been developing 
small landers. Neither they nor their com- 
petitors were able to claim the $30-million 
Google Lunar XPRIZE, a private effort to put 
landers and rovers on the Moon by the end of 
this month. Still, many expect NASA to callin 
the coming months for proposals that rely on 
small commercial landers. 

“This is the right place. This is the right time,’ 
NASAs Sarah Noble told a planetary-science 
advisory committee on 21 February. “We are 
really poised to take advantage of this next era 
of lunar exploration and the opportunities these 
commercial companies are going to open up” 

The first lander missions would probably be 
short-lived trips to sites on the Moon’s near side. 
But scientists could piggyback on those trips to 
study topics such as the plasma environment 
around the lunar poles, or to begin establishing 
a network of geophysical landers that would lis- 
ten for moonquakes. By the mid- to late 2020s, 
NASA might be able to bring samples back to 
Earth via the space station orbiting the Moon. 

Other nations will grab the lunar limelight 
much sooner. India is slated to launch its Chan- 
drayaan-2 rover later this year to explore near 
the Moon's south pole. And China is planning to 
send its Change-4 rover to the lunar far side —a 
first for any space agency — by the end of 2018. 

NASA%s challenge will be to keep its latest ini- 
tiative from falling by the wayside, as did its last 
big lunar programme — which ran from 2004 
to 2010. “I'm excited about the lunar explora- 
tion campaign, but concerned we're not making 
enough investments to get to the surface,’ says 
David Kring, a planetary scientist at the Lunar 
and Planetary Institute in Houston, Texas. He 
notes that Trump directed astronauts to the 
Moon; robotic landers do not achieve that goal, 
no matter how much data they collect. m 


SOURCE: NASA 


EU pesticide review 
could lead to ban 


Major assessment concludes that neonicotinoids harm bees. 


BY DECLAN BUTLER 


pean Union’s food-safety agency has 
concluded that three controversial neo- 
nicotinoid insecticides pose a high risk to 
wild bees and honeybees. The findings by 


E a long-awaited assessment, the Euro- 
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the European Food Safety Authority (EFSA) 
in Parma, Italy, increase the chances that the 
EU will soon move to ban all uses of the insec- 
ticides on outdoor crops. 

In 2013, the EU prohibited use of the three 
chemicals on crops attractive to bees — such 
as sunflowers, oilseed rape and maize (corn) 


— after an EFSA assessment raised concern 
about the insecticides’ effects. Since then, 
researchers have amassed more evidence of 
harm to bees, and the European Commission 
last year proposed banning all outdoor uses, 
while still allowing the pesticides in green- 
houses. The latest EFSA assessment strength- 
ens the scientific basis for the proposal, says 
Anca Paduraru, a European Commission 
spokesperson for public health and food safety. 
EU member states could vote on the issue as 
soon as 22 March. 

Neonicotinoids (often abbreviated to neo- 
nics) are highly toxic to insects, causing paraly- 
sis and death by interfering with the central 
nervous system. Unlike pesticides that remain 
on plant surfaces, neonicotinoids are taken up 
throughout the plant — in the roots, stems, 
leaves, flowers, pollen and nectar. 
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The EFSA assessment covered the three 
neonicotinoids of greatest concern to bee 
health — clothianidin, imidacloprid and thia- 
methoxam. The agency considered more than 
1,500 studies, including all the relevant pub- 
lished scientific literature, together with data 
from academia, chemical companies, national 
authorities, non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and beekeepers and farmers’ associa- 
tions. The assessment found that each of the 
three chemicals posed at least one type of high 
risk to bees in all outdoor uses. 

The agency found that foraging bees are 
exposed to harmful levels of pesticide resi- 
dues in pollen and nectar in treated fields 
and nearby contaminated areas, as well as in 
dust created when treated seeds are planted. 
It also concluded, on the basis of more limited 
evidence, that neonicotinoids can sometimes 
persist and accumulate in the soil, and so can 
affect generations of planted crops and the bees 
that forage on them. 

“EFSA’s advice is often criticized by inter- 
ested parties such as NGOs and companies, 
but this is a good demonstration of how 
EFSA gives scientifically sound and impartial 
advice,” says José Tarazona, head of the 
agency's pesticides unit. 

A spokesperson for the global biotechnol- 
ogy firm Syngenta, which produces neonico- 
tinoids, says that EFSA‘s conclusions are overly 
conservative. “When regulators make decisions 
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Honeybees can be exposed to harmful levels of neonicotinoids in pollen, according to an EU review. 


about crop-protection products, what should 
matter is science, data and that the processes in 
place are respected and that the public interest 
is served,’ the spokesperson says. “Any further 
restrictions based on this report would be ill- 
conceived.” 

EU member states were scheduled to vote 
on the proposal to outlaw outdoor uses on 
13 December, but postponed the vote partly 


because many wanted to wait until EFSA 
completed its evaluation. 

Member states plan to discuss the EFSA 
assessment at a meeting of the commission's 
Standing Committee on Plants, Animals, Food 
and Feed sometime in March, says Paduraru. 
“The protection of bees is an important issue 
for the commission since it concerns biodiver- 
sity, food production and the environment: = 


MATERIALS SCIENCE 


Graphene ts a surprise 
superconductor 


Misaligned sheets of the carbon material can conduct electricity without resistance. 


BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY 


sandwich of two graphene layers can 
A conduct electrons without resistance 
if they are twisted at a ‘magic angle, 
physicists have discovered. The finding could 
prove to be a significant step in the decades-long 
search for room-temperature superconductors. 
Most superconductors work only at 
temperatures close to absolute zero. Even 
‘high-temperature’ superconductors conduct 
electricity without resistance only at tempera- 
tures of up to around —140°C. A material that 
displayed the property at room temperature 
— eliminating the need for expensive cooling 
— could revolutionize energy transmission, 
medical scanners and transport. 
Physicists now report that arranging two 


layers of atom-thick graphene so that the 
pattern of their carbon atoms is offset by 
an angle of 1.1° makes the material a super- 
conductor. And although the system still needs 
to be cooled to 1.7 degrees above absolute 
zero, the results suggest that it might conduct 
electricity much like known high-temperature 
superconductors — and that is exciting 
physicists. The findings were published in two 
Nature papers’ on 5 March. 

If confirmed, this discovery would be “very 
important” to the understanding of high- 
temperature superconductivity, says Elena 
Bascones, a physicist at the Institute of Materials 
Science of Madrid. 

Superconductors come broadly in two 
types: conventional, in which the activity can 
be explained by the mainstream theory of 


superconductivity, and unconventional, where 
it can't. The latest studies suggest that graphene's 
superconducting behaviour is unconventional 
— and has parallels with that of other uncon- 
ventional superconductors, called cuprates. 
These complex copper oxides have been known 
to conduct electricity at up to 133 degrees above 
absolute zero. And although physicists have 
focused on cuprates for three decades in their 
search for room-temperature superconductors, 
the underlying mechanism has baffled them. 
In contrast to cuprates, the stacked graphene 
system is relatively simple and the material is 
well-understood. “The stunning implication 
is that cuprate superconductivity was some- 
thing simple all along,” says Robert Laughlin, 
a physicist at Stanford University in California. 
Graphene already has impressive > 
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> properties: its sheets are stronger than steel 
and conduct electricity better than copper. It 
has shown superconductivity before’, but that 
occurred in contact with other materials, and 
the behaviour could be explained by conven- 
tional superconductivity. 

Physicist Pablo Jarillo-Herrero at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) 
in Cambridge and his team weren't looking 
for superconductivity when they set up their 
experiment. Instead, they were exploring how 
the orientation dubbed the magic angle might 
affect graphene. Theorists have predicted that 
offsetting the atoms between layers of 2D 
materials at this particular angle might induce 
the electrons that zip through the sheets to 
interact in interesting ways — although they 
didn’t know exactly how. 

The team immediately saw unexpected 
behaviour in its set-up. First, measurements 
suggested that the construction had become 
a Mott insulator’. These materials have all 
the ingredients to conduct electrons, but 


interactions between the particles stop them 
from flowing. Next, the researchers applied an 
electric field to feed a few extra charge carriers 
into the system, and it became a superconduc- 
tor’. The existence of an insulating state so close 
to superconductivity is a hallmark of cuprates 

and other unconven- 


“These new tional superconductors. 
experiments Although graphene 
give cause shows superconduc- 
for cautious tivity at a very low 


temperature, it does so 
with just one-ten-thou- 
sandth of the electron density of conventional 
superconductors that gain the ability at the 
same temperature. In conventional supercon- 
ductors, the phenomenon is thought to arise 
when vibrations allow electrons to form pairs, 
which stabilizes their path and allows them to 
flow without resistance. But with so few avail- 
able electrons in graphene, the fact that they 
can pair up suggests that the interaction at 
play in this system is much stronger than what 


celebration.” 


happens in conventional superconductors. 

Graphene-based devices will be easier to 
study than cuprates, which makes them use- 
ful platforms for exploring superconductivity, 
says Bascones. For example, ‘tuning’ cuprates 
to explore their different behaviours means 
growing and studying reams of different sam- 
ples; with graphene, physicists can achieve the 
same results by simply tweaking an electric field. 

Physicists cannot yet state with certainty 
that the superconducting mechanism in the 
two materials is the same. And Laughlin adds 
that it is not yet clear that all the behaviour seen 
in cuprates is happening in graphene. “But 
enough of the behaviours are present in these 
new experiments to give cause for cautious 
celebration,” he says. m 
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POLLUTION 


China tests giant air cleaner 
to combat urban smog 


Prototype produces clean air and offers an innovative solution to a public-health hazard. 


BY DAVID CYRANOSKI 


60-metre-high chimney stands in 
A: sea of high-rise buildings in one 
of China’s most polluted cities. But 
instead of adding to Xian’s smog, this chim- 
ney is helping to clear the air. The outdoor air- 
purifying system, powered by the Sun, filters 
out noxious particles and billows clean air into 
the skies. Chinese scientists who designed the 
prototype say that the system could signifi- 
cantly cut pollution in urban areas in China 
and elsewhere. 
The technology has intrigued researchers — 
especially in China, where air pollution is a daily 


2 


IMAGES OF THE MONTH 


challenge. Early results, yet to be published, are 
promising, says the project's leader, Cao Junji, 
a chemist at the Chinese Academy of Sciences’ 
Key Laboratory of Aerosol Chemistry and 
Physics in Xian in central China. 

“This is certainly a very interesting idea,’ 
says Donald Wuebbles, an atmospheric 
scientist at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, who has heard about the system 
but not seen it in action. “I am not aware of 
anyone else doing a project like this one.” 

The prototype, built with US$2 million in 
funding from the provincial government, has 
also caught the attention of the president of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences, Bai Chunli, who 


visited the site last month. Cao says Chinese 
leaders are eager for solutions to air pollution 
because it creates such a widespread public- 
health problem. The Global Burden of Disease 
Study for 2015, a comprehensive effort to map 
the world’s diseases, found that pollution con- 
tributed to 1.1 million premature deaths in 
China in that year alone. 

Cao has submitted a proposal for another 
tower in Xian, this one 300 metres tall. He 
is also negotiating proposals with cities in 
Guangzhou, Hebei and Henan. But the tech- 
nology has its sceptics, who say that there are 
much cheaper ways to reduce air pollution. 

The concrete chimney sits on top of a 
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Inside a chimney that releases filtered air, part of a pilot project to reduce smog in Xian, China. 


large open structure with a glass roof. Solar 
radiation hitting the glass heats the air, 
causing it to rise into the tower. The air then 
passes through a wall of industrial filters 
before billowing out of the chimney. 

“This is a very well-designed and well- 
made prototype,” says Renaud de Richter, 
a chemical engineer at the Higher National 
Institute of Chemistry in Montpellier, 
France, who has worked on solar-energy 
towers similar to those that inspired Cao's 
system. Richter says that Cao’s success 
could help to convince investors to sup- 
port other applications based on the flow of 
solar-powered air through chimneys. 

Pollution peaks during winter in China, 
and Cao conducted his first test of the 
system's air filters over two weeks in Janu- 
ary. At the tower, and at 10 monitoring 
stations across a 10-square-kilometre area, 
he placed monitors that measured particu- 
late matter less than 2.5 micrometres in 
diameter (PM2.5), a type of pollution that 
has plagued Chinese cities. 

He found that the tower expels between 
5 million and 8 million cubic metres of 
filtered air a day in winter. During the 
study period, the surrounding air monitors 
registered a 19% decrease in PM2.5 concen- 
trations compared with monitors in other 
parts of the city. Cao is preparing the results 
for publication. 

The project leader says that the 
prototype’s impact was local, so he pro- 
poses creating arrays of about half a dozen 
larger chimneys distributed around urban 
centres.“We need multiple systems so 
that significant reduction of air-pollution 
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concentration can be achieved, he says. 

Neil Donahue, who studies atmospheric 
particles at Carnegie Mellon University in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, says there is lit- 
tle doubt that pulling a large volume of air 
through high-efficiency particulate filters 
will clean it. But he wonders if the benefits 
will be worth the environmental damage 
caused by building and running such facili- 
ties. Turning the same amount of power into 
clean electricity, or not emitting the pollu- 
tion in the first place, might achieve the 

same pollution cuts, 
he says. 

Wuebbles also 
worries that the 
chimney wouldn't 
filter precursors to 
particulate matter, 
such as sulfur diox- 
ide gas and nitrogen 
oxides, or secondary 

gaseous pollutants such as ozone. “While the 
sky may look cleaner, the air quality can still 
be really awful? he says. 

Cao says that the system already removes 
nitrogen oxides, one of the major precur- 
sors of ultra-fine particles and ozone. He 
also says that concerns about the econom- 
ics are overblown. He says the pilot project 
costs about $30,000 a year to run. Despite 
some reservations, researchers including 
atmospheric scientist Jose-Luis Jimenez, at 
the University of Colorado Boulder, see an 
advantage in pursuing the technology. “Id 
definitely say it is worth exploring it more, 
though I am not convinced either way at this 
point,’ Jimenez says. m 


ti 
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Science wins in 
Canada budget 


Government focuses its 
spending on basic research. 


BY BRIAN OWENS 


anadian Prime Minister Justin 

Trudeau's administration released 

its 2018 budget on 27 February and 
scientists couldn't be happier. It includes nearly 
Can$4 billion (US$3.1 billion) in new funding 
for science over the next five years, a signifi- 
cant portion of which will go to the country’s 
three granting councils. This is in contrast 
to the Can$1 billion in new science funding 
contained in last year’s budget — almost none 
of which went to basic research. 

The 2018 budget is “the single largest 
investment in investigator-led fundamental 
research in Canadian history’, said finance 
minister Bill Morneau in remarks to legislators 
on 27 February. 

The Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council and the Canadian Insti- 
tutes of Health Research will each receive 
Can$354.7 million, and the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council will get 
Can$215.5 million. All three councils will share 
another Can$275 million to support research 
that is “international, interdisciplinary, 
fast-breaking and higher-risk”. 

The move follows recommendations from 
last year’s Fundamental Science Review, a 
report by an expert panel led by David Naylor, 
former president of the University of Toronto. 
He was “relieved and pleased” with this 
“historic recalibration” in science funding. 

Research infrastructure gets Can$763 million 
extra over five years, and a pledge of permanent 
government funding. And early-career scien- 
tists receive a further Can$210 million, also over 
five years, through a programme that supports 
researchers at universities across the country. 

But scientists didn’t get everything they 
wanted. For instance, there was no new money 
for the Climate Change and Atmospheric 
Research programme. Without an influx of 
cash, several of its research stations in the high 
Arctic will have to shut down. 

Despite that, this budget is a testament to the 
campaign waged by Canadian researchers over 
the past year to ensure that the government 
took the recommendations in the Fundamen- 
tal Science Review seriously, says Katie Gibbs, 
executive director of the science campaign 
group Evidence for Democracy in Ottawa. “It 
really shows the government spent the last year 
listening to the community.’ = 
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AUS weather satellite undergoes testing in a thermal vacuum chamber before launch. 


Latest US 


satellite 


aids forecasters 


Scientists tackle obstacles to using data in weather models. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


r | The United States filled a crucial gap in 
its weather-forecasting arsenal with the 
launch of its latest geostationary satellite 

on 1 March. The craft will enable meteorolo- 

gists to track hurricanes and other threats as 
they develop. It will also beam down data that 
researchers can use to measure air temperature 
and humidity — if they can work out how to 
incorporate them into their models. 
Scientists currently can’t use much of the 
information collected by geostationary sat- 
ellites, which sit above a particular location 
on Earth, and polar-orbiting satellites, which 
swing around the planet's poles. It’s a long- 
standing problem caused by the kind of data 
collected and the large uncertainties that arise 
when forecasters try to integrate the meas- 
urements into their weather models. Now 
researchers are starting to overcome these 
technical challenges, with encouraging results 
for both short- and longer-term forecasts. 
The Geostationary Operational Environ- 

mental Satellite-17 (GOES-17) will assume a 

position above the equatorial Pacific Ocean. 

When its data are combined with those from 

the identical GOES- 16, which is already parked 

over the Atlantic Ocean, they will monitor 
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Earth from Africa to New Zealand. Weather 
forecasters use such geostationary satellites 
to track storms, and their models incorporate 
limited data on atmospheric moisture and 
wind speed and direction. 

“There is this huge treasure trove of infor- 
mation,” says Fuqing 


Zhang, a meteorolo- “You can’t just 
gist at Pennsylvania take asatellite 
State University in image andjust 
University Park. He shoveitinto the 
has experimented model.” 


with incorporating 

some of the unused data from satellites into 
his models, with promising results. “We can 
show dramatic improvements in weather pre- 
diction, but you do need a dedicated research 
effort,” he says. 

Ina study currently in review at the Bulletin 
of the American Meteorological Society, Zhang 
shows that integrating high-resolution data 
from GOES-16 into an experimental weather 
model bolstered predictions of the early 
development and intensity of Hurricane Har- 
vey, which struck Texas last August. 

Without the extra data, a forecast predicted 
that the storm would become a category 1 
hurricane; in fact, it grew into a category 4 
monster before making landfall. Zhang also 


included the additional information in a 
weather model that the US National Weather 
Service is planning to roll out as early as this 
year. Those extra data improved forecasts of 
precipitation amounts and the storm’s path. 

Incorporating such information into the 
models has been difficult in part because geo- 
stationary data provide fewer measurements 
for any given vertical slice of the atmosphere 
than do polar orbiters, which circle Earth at 
lower altitudes. That means researchers have 
less information and higher uncertainties 
when it comes to translating the data into 
measurements that the models can use, such 
as air temperature and humidity. 

“Tt’'s not trivial” says Dan Lindsey, a research 
meteorologist with the US National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration in Fort 
Collins, Colorado, who works on the current 
GOES satellites. “You can’t just take a satellite 
image and just shove it into the model.” 

Meteorologists also struggle to incorporate 
data on cloudy areas recorded by polar-orbiting 
satellites. This is because clouds have more- 
complex microphysics than does the open sky, 
so even small errors in the models can cascade 
into large uncertainties in the forecast. And 
that’s the fundamental problem, says Alan Geer, 
an atmospheric scientist with the European 
Centre for Medium-Range Weather Forecasts 
(ECMWE) in Reading, UK. “It’s those areas 
with clouds and precipitation that are associ- 
ated with the most interesting weather’ 

The ECMWE has been leading the way in 
this field for more than a decade, and now 
incorporates much of the data from cloudy 
regions taken by polar-orbiting satellites; most 
major government forecasting centres are now 
following suit (A. J. Geer et al. Q. J. R. Meteorol. 
Soc. http://dx.doi.org/10.1002/qj.3202; 2018). 
Zhang cites an unpublished analysis comparing 
the European model with the latest US National 
Weather Service model. The US model per- 
formed on average as well as, or better than, 
the European model when using the full suite of 
atmospheric data from the ECMWE But when 
researchers ran the same model with the usual 
data from the US forecasting programme, it 
came up short. 

The lesson for the United States is that 
satellites and models aren’t enough, Zhang 
says. “Our nation has put so much money into 
launching beautiful satellites, but we haven't 
really put as much effort into how to put the 
satellite information into the models” = 


CORRECTION 

The News story ‘Rescued radar maps reveal 
Antarctica’s past (Nature 552, 299-300; 
2017) erroneously said that Delft University 
of Technology in the Netherlands helped 

to run a radar-mapping programme in 
Antarctica in the late 1960s. In fact, it was the 
Technical University of Denmark in Lyngby. 
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The cruellest seas 


Extreme floods will become more common as sea levels rise. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


n 8 September 2017, Thomas Wahl checked in at London’s 

Gatwick Airport for a nearly-empty flight to Orlando, Florida. 

A coastal engineer at the University of Central Florida, Wahl 

knew what was heading for his hometown: category-5 Hurri- 

cane Irma, which had already battered much of the Caribbean. 
He got on the plane anyway. “It was me, the pilot and a few Disney tour- 
ists who just didn't care; he says. 

Irma’s heavy rains and powerful winds killed dozens of people across 
Florida. For Wahl, who rode out the storm in his family’s one-bedroom 
apartment, the experience was a rare chance to witness first-hand a 
phenomenon he has long worried about: extreme sea levels — what 
happens when storm surges, high tides and waves combine. 

Extreme sea-level events can send water pouring over coastal barriers, 
swamping people's homes and drowning crucial infrastructure. They've 
happened, for example, in New Orleans in Louisiana and the surround- 
ing region — still recovering from more than US$100 billion in dam- 
ages caused by Hurricane Katrina in 2005 — and in Jacksonville, Florida, 
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Rare events such as 
the ‘bomb cyclone’ 
that battered the US 
northeast in January 
are hitting more often. 


where Irma swamped parts of the city under 
2 metres of water, trapping residents and clos- 
ing bridges and the city’s international airport. 
Globally, mean sea level is rising by just over 
3 millimetres a year, as glaciers and ice caps melt 
and warming ocean water expands. Research- 
ers have typically focused on understanding the causes and rate of that 
rise. But swelling seas are also expected to affect extreme sea levels, with 
devastating effects. In the coming decades, 100-year floods — those that 
have a 1% chance of hitting in a given year, or an average return interval 
of 100 years — could occur as often as every year or two (see “The coming 
floods’). Across Europe, the cost of coastal flooding could rise by more 
than a factor of 20 by the year 2100 (ref. 1). And in some regions, the inten- 
sity of what constitutes a 100-year flood will become much more severe. 
Wahl and a small band of colleagues say that more scientists need to pay 
attention to the shifting nature of these calamitous events and how they 
will affect those living near the coast. Such floods willbe one of the biggest 
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threats that humanity faces in the future, he says. “When we talk about 
flood risk, at some point we have to deal with extreme analysis. It’s those 
high-impact, low-probability events that we really have to worry about.” 

By combing historical records and using models to estimate the risk’, 
Wahl and others are making strides in predicting the dangers of such 
events. The conclusions vary with location. Some coastal communities 
will face a dangerous rise in the number of extreme sea-level events. 
Others are likely to be more prone to ‘nuisance’ flooding — inundations 
that swamp streets and make life difficult for residents but have less- 
dramatic overall effects. 

Communities will need such knowledge to help them prepare, says 
Maya Buchanan, a climate-change specialist at the consulting firm ICF 
International in New York City. Officials can tackle nuisance flooding 
by improving drainage and other infrastructure. But extreme events call 
for bigger efforts: building dykes or beefing up sea walls. All told, some 
300 million coastal residents are at risk of these events. “This is important 
for decision-making and society writ large,” Buchanan says. 


COMBING RECORDS 

On 6 February 1978, a blizzard of historic power descended on New 
England. Heavy snow stranded motorists. High tides combined with 
storm surge to toss coastal homes around as if they were dolls’ houses. 
All told, 54 people were killed and thousands of buildings destroyed. 

The official tide-gauge record from Boston Harbor shows that water 
levels, not accounting for tides, rose roughly a metre in 12 hours, taking 
it to one of the highest high-water marks ever recorded there. But it is 
just one of many records gathered by gauges around the world, which 
capture the ebb and flow of daily tides, as well as storm-driven surges 
in water level. 

In 2009, a team led by Philip Woodworth of the National Oceanog- 
raphy Centre in Liverpool, UK, decided to assemble as many of these 
records as possible into a custom-built global database. The team focused 
on measurements that were made at least once an hour, frequently 
enough to accurately capture the high-water mark during a rapidly 
changing storm. 

The database, known as the Global 
Extreme Sea Level Analysis (GESLA) pro- 
ject, has become the go-to source for ana- 
lysing how extreme sea levels have changed 
over time. It shows’ that, since 1970, the 
magnitude and frequency of extreme sea 
levels have increased throughout the world. 
For example, the height of what constitutes 
a50-year flood event has risen by more than 
10 centimetres per decade in some places”. 

Most of the blame lies with the rise in 
mean sea level. As the oceans lap higher and 
higher against coastlines, incoming storm surges can flood to record 
high-water marks more easily. One estimate suggests that sea-level rise 
caused more than $2 billion of the nearly $12 billion in damage done to 
New York City by Hurricane Sandy in 2012. 

Other factors also influence extreme sea levels. Long-term atmospheric 
circulation patterns play a part; a strong El Niiio, for instance, pushes water 
masses around in ways that increase the probability of high sea levels for 
the US west coast and decrease it for the tropical western Pacific. Changes 
in the relative height of the land and sea are important, too; much of Scan- 
dinavia's coast has been slowly rising since heavy glaciers disappeared at 
the end of the last ice age. In southern Asia, the Ganges—Brahmaputra 
delta is sinking as its sediments compact. 

GESLA, which was updated in 2016, now contains 1,355 records from 
around the world, with more than 39,000 station-years (the number of 
stations multiplied by the length of their records) of data’. Most date from 
the second half of the twentieth century. But that’s not long enough for 
researchers who want to improve the long-term statistics. A rule of thumb 
holds that the frequency of events can be extrapolated up to four times 
as far into the future as the observational record reaches backward. A 


“At what point are 
we looking at the 
90-year water level 
being exceeded 
every single year?” 
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few decades of data won't be sufficient to inform forecasts for a 10,000- 
year flood event, as is required for some communities and for sensitive 
infrastructure such as nuclear power plants. 

At Portland State University in Oregon, oceanographer Stefan Talke has 
been focusing on extending the historical records of water levels in the 
United States. The US National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion (NOAA) maintains tide gauges for much of the country. Its records 
include most of the twentieth century, but can date back to the nine- 
teenth. With colleagues and students, Talke travels to archives around the 
country, looking for information on tidal patterns and storm surges that 
NOAA hasnt‘ systematically digitized. “We have all these questions about 
what’s going to happen in the future,’ Talke says. “If we don't even under- 
stand the past as well as we could, how can we project into the future?” 

Talke and his colleagues have ploughed through reams of handwrit- 
ten data tables and accompanying notes that describe how the meas- 
urements were taken. The notes were crucial to assessing the quality of 
the data; they describe clocks breaking down, ice-clogged gauges and 
a drunken observer making questionable measurements. All told, the 
researchers recovered around 300,000 documents, representing more 
than 6,500 station-years of lost or forgotten measurements’. 

In Boston, for instance, they found and digitized 50 years of records 
from before the 1921 start of the modern NOAA record. From that and 
even older records they calculated that the sea level in Boston has risen, 
relative to the land level, by 28 centimetres since the 1820s. With that rise, 
extremes have become routine: what was a 100-year event in the 1820s is 
now more like an 8-year event. 


BACK IN TIME 

The researchers also discovered extreme events that help put more- 
modern flooding in perspective. A storm they uncovered in 1909, for 
instance, turned out to have produced as much flooding as the blizzard 
of 1978. “The archival research shows that the 1978 event really isn't that 
anomalous,’ Talke says. 

But both those high-water marks were exceeded by a ‘bomb cyclone’ 
in Boston in January, which gained power 
from rising sea levels to breach sea walls and 
pour icy waters into neighbourhoods. And 
last week, another powerful winter storm 
caused near-record flooding in the Boston 
area, remarkably just two months after the 
last record-breaker. 

Talke shares his findings with other sci- 
entists and with officials at agencies such as 
the Army Corps of Engineers, which is in 
charge of federal coastal engineering. He 
hopes that, by understanding the long-term 
trends, society will be better equipped to 
make decisions about preparing for future high water levels. 

Once they have data about past extreme events, researchers have 
a couple of ways in which they can predict how often extremes will 
recur. The simplest method is to use something called a Gumbel distri- 
bution. This approach was used in the most recent Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change report on sea-level rise to calculate how 
often floods would recur under various scenarios of greenhouse-gas 
emissions. But it is relatively simplistic and does not do a good job of 
capturing extreme events, Wahl says. For instance, a typical Gumbel 
analysis might look at the highest annual water level for a given loca- 
tion. That means that only the highest flood counts for a year that 
might have had more than one big storm. 

Buchanan and her colleagues recently adopted a different 
approach, the generalized Pareto distribution, to incorporate all 
hourly water-level observations above the 99th percentile. That 
means more data points, and therefore a more accurate picture of 
the variation over time. The group studied all NOAA tide-gauge 
records that went back at least 30 years, then combined those data 
with an analysis of sea-level rise to predict how often floods would 
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THE COMING FLOODS 


Mean sea levels are rising around the globe, which is affecting the rate of floods in various locations. By 2050, some places (darker red 
dots) can expect to see what is currently considered a 100-year flood event recur as often as every one or five years on average. In other 
areas, today's 100-year events will not become more common or may even become rarer (light-blue dots), such as along Scandinavian 
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occur in different locations, and how large those floods would get’. 

The bottom line is simple. “Floods are going to become more frequent,’ 
Buchanan says. But the analysis also revealed that the coasts of the con- 
tiguous United States will fare differently. In eastern cities such as New 
York City and Charleston, South Carolina, it is the nuisance flooding that 
will become more frequent. By contrast, western cities such as Seattle in 
Washington, and San Diego in California, should expect more-frequent 
flooding from extreme events. The west generally has steeper coastal 
slopes, which have tended to protect residents. But rising sea levels are 
providing oomph to surpass what had once been a protective barrier. 

The disparity between regions can be stark. If sea level rises by half 
a metre in Charleston, for instance, today’s 100-year flood could hit 
16 times more often. In Seattle, the rate goes up to 335, making it more 
like a 4-month event. 

At the University of Chicago in Illinois, oceanographer Sean Vitousek 
has also been working to understand flood risk, using a statistical tech- 
nique called a generalized extreme value distribution. In a paper last year 
in Scientific Reports®, he and his colleagues combined models of global 
waves, tides and storm surges with sea-level projections to calculate how 
coastal flooding might increase in the coming decades. They found that 
arise in global mean sea level of 10-20 centimetres — which is expected 
no later than 2050 — would more than double the frequency of extreme 
sea-level events in the tropics. Hardest-hit will be low-lying Pacific 
island nations, where sea-level rise accounts for a significant percentage 
of the variability of typical floods. Places such as Kiribati, the Marshall 
Islands and the Maldives are not only threatened with being permanently 
drowned, but are also at risk of regular floods that can ruin water supplies 
and render land unfit for farming. 

Vitousek’s work is some of the first on extremes to incorporate changes 
in waves — along with tides and storm surges. He hopes to improve the 
statistical methods even more, to better estimate how often such events 
might happen. “At what point are we looking at the 50-year water level 
being exceeded every single year?” he asks. “We need to understand how 
much time we have left to engineer our way out of the problem” 

Predictions of extreme flooding are muddied by uncertainty over how 
fast greenhouse-gas emissions are likely to rise. In the first-ever projec- 
tion of how extreme sea levels could affect Europe’s coasts, researchers 
last year calculated’ that the height ofa 100-year flood could increase by 
between 57 and 81 centimetres by 2100. But that’s an average across all of 
Europe. In the North Sea region, extreme sea levels could rise by nearly 
a metre with a high rate of emissions. The Portuguese coast and the Gulf 
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of Cadiz might actually see a decrease in extreme sea levels, thanks in 
part to a weakening in extreme winds driving storm surges and waves. 

The team that conducted the analysis, led by Michalis Vousdoukas, an 
oceanographer at the European Joint Research Centre in Ispra, Italy, has 
now turned its attention to calculating the economic impacts. Damage 
from river floods will rise from 0.04% to 0.1% of Europe’s gross domestic 
product by 2100, Vousdoukas reported last December at a meeting of 
the American Geophysical Union in New Orleans. But damage from 
coastal floods, currently at 0.01%, will rise to between 0.29% and 0.86%. 
“Coastal flooding becomes one of the most important natural hazards 
in the future,” he said. 

Vousdoukas and others in this emerging field are keen to bring their 
discoveries to decision-makers in coastal communities. In Orlando, for 
instance, Wahl is part of a newly launched effort to bring together engi- 
neers, oceanographers, economists, social scientists and other experts. At 
the new National Center for Integrated Coastal Research, headquartered 
at the University of Central Florida, they hope to give policymakers the 
information they need to figure out how high to build defences, such as 
dykes or sea walls, in the coming decades. 

Knowing just how bad the situation will be — how extreme the 
extreme sea levels might get — will be a major part of that effort, Wahl 
says. “I think we can give advice already, based on what we know,’ he says. 

It’s crucial to get started now because adaptation can take a while, Wahl 
says. Take the Thames flood barrier near London, which has helped pre- 
vent flooding but took decades, from its conception after a devastating 
flood in 1953, to become operational, in 1982. Society simply cart wait 
that long to begin preparing for the impact of extreme sea levels, Wahl 
says. “We need to make some decisions now.” m 


Alexandra Witze is a correspondent for Nature based in Boulder, 
Colorado. 
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Crystallographer Kathleen Lonsdale (third from left) at the Royal Society in 1957; she was one of the first female fellows. 


How female fellows fared 
at the Royal Society 


Archive study shows that formal inclusion of women does not automatically 
lead to their full participation, say Aileen Fyfe and Camilla Merk Restvik. 


longest-running scientific journal 

appeared: Philosophical Transactions. 
It was not until 1787 that astronomer 
Caroline Herschel became the first woman 
to publish a paper in it’. 

From its beginnings, the journal was 
tightly linked with the gentlemanly culture 
of the Royal Society in London’. By the 
1940s, about 4% of all papers submitted to 
the Royal Society’s journals had a female 
scientist as an author or co-author’. Yet 


E 1665, the first issue of the world’s 


editorial responsibilities were restricted to 
scientists who were fellows of the society. 
So women’s involvement in editorial and 
reviewing roles at the society did not begin 
until 1945, when the first women were 
elected as fellows: crystallographer Kathleen 
Lonsdale and biochemist Marjory Stephen- 
son* (see ‘Women at the Royal Society’). By 
1955, numbers had increased to 10 women 
— compared with 556 men**. 

Tempting as it is to point to the ‘first 
woman as a key moment in institutional 


histories, it is surprisingly difficult to 
see 1945 as marking a significant change 
in the running of the Royal Society or 
its publications. This is our conclusion 
after sifting through decades of archival 
records, including referee reports, personal 
correspondence between society officers 
and referees, and ledgers used to track 
submitted manuscripts. 

Numbers of female fellows of the society 
did increase over the late twentieth century 
(see ‘Few female fellows’). But the extent 
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WOMEN AT 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


Key moments for female participation in the 
world’s oldest scientific academy. 


1665: First issue of Philosophical 
Transactions is published. 


1787: First report in Phil. Trans. by a 
woman: astronomer Caroline 
Herschel’s description of a comet. 


1800 


1826: Astronomer Mary Somerville 
publishes in Phil. Trans. 


1902: Royal Society declines 
physicist Hertha Ayrton’s nomination 
for fellowship because she is a 
married woman. 


1939: Botanist Agnes Arber asked to 
referee a manuscript, a rare request to 
a non-fellow. 


1945: Crystallographer Kathleen 
Lonsdale and biochemist Marjory 
Stephenson elected as the first female 
fellows. 


1950: Mary Cartwright serves on the 
editorial committee for mathematics. 
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1969: Referees for Royal Society 
journals need no longer be fellows. 


1990: Authors allowed to choose how 
their names are published. 


SS 
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2008: Ecologist Georgina Mace is the 
society’s first female journal editor. 


2016: 26% of members of publishing 
committees identify as female. 


2017: Computer scientist Wendy Hall 
becomes first woman to chair the 
publishing board. 
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of women’s authorship and editorial work 
did not follow suit. In fact, in 1955, 2.8% of 
submitted papers were refereed by a woman; 
in 1985, only 0.3% were. 


REVEALING REVIEWERS 

Modern sociologists who study gender 
bias in scholarly publication usually focus 
on the experiences of authors, because the 
confidentiality of traditional peer review 
masks the identity of referees and editors’. 
The advent of open peer review enabled a 
2017 study* to show that women are under- 
represented as reviewers, and that editors 
tend to select reviewers of the same gender 
as themselves. 

Our study of the Royal Society’s editorial 
processes adds depth to this discussion. The 
numbers are tiny, but we know the iden- 
tities of referees and committee members 
and can examine their work over several 
decades. 

The first hurdle to having a manuscript 
accepted in a Royal Society journal was not 
actually the referee process. Only fellows 
could officially ‘communicate’ papers, so 
would-be authors had to persuade a fellow 
to act on their behalf. About 80% of papers 
submitted in the 1950s were from research- 
ers who were not fellows. The gate-keeping 
system ensured that almost all female scien- 
tists submitting to the Royal Society had to 
do so through a male intermediary. 

Of the handful of female fellows who 
could have acted as communicators, Lons- 
dale was the most active. Yet she rarely intro- 
duced more than one paper a year. And the 
society archive contains no evidence of her 
intentionally promoting female-authored 
manuscripts, although she is known to have 
invested in the career success of female PhD 
students’. 

The fellows who communicated the 
most papers ran research laboratories, so 
had a stream of junior scholars working 
with them. For example, crystallographer 
Lawrence Bragg, chemist Eric Rideal and 
physicist Nevill Mott each typically com- 
municated around four or five papers a year 
in the 1950s. Female lab heads were still 
relatively rare even several decades later. 

Refereeing seems to be a role that could 
have been more open to female fellows. 
Again, at the Royal Society, Lonsdale was 
by far the most active. She wrote 8 of the 
10 reports penned by female referees in 
1955, and 10 of the 12 in 1956, a level of pro- 
ductivity that made her part ofan elite group 
of active fellows. The majority did little or no 
refereeing, men and women alike. 

Another form of editorial responsibility 
was sitting on the committees that made 
final decisions about manuscripts. The first 
woman to do this was Mary Cartwright, a 
University of Cambridge mathematician. 
She joined the mathematics committee in 


1950, became the first woman on the society's 
ruling council (1956-57) and sat on its publi- 
cations committee (1959-62), which oversaw 
the committees for individual disciplines. 
Cartwright was well versed in academic 
politics, owing to her role as head of Girton 
College, Cambridge. (Lonsdale also served 
as vice-president of the society in 1961-62.) 


GENTLEMANLY MICRO-AGGRESSIONS 

By the mid-twentieth century, few scien- 
tists (or fellows of the Royal Society) were 
wealthy gentlemen. But gentlemanly codes 
of conduct still prevailed in academia. Social 
practices, such as engaging in reasoned dis- 
cussion at meetings or offering construc- 
tive criticism in referees’ reports, enabled 
scholars of different social and intellectual 
backgrounds to get along (most of the time). 

But gentlemanliness was at odds with 
treating female researchers as peers'”. Univer- 
sity common rooms and faculty clubs were 
traditionally men-only, as crystallographer 
Rosalind Franklin discovered on her arrival 
at King’s College London in 1951. (This was 
not unique to the United Kingdom: women 

were not allowed 
to be full members 
of the Harvard 
Faculty Club in 
Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, until 
1968 — the year 
before cell biolo- 
gist Elizabeth Hay 
became the first tenured woman at Harvard 
Medical School.) 

In 1923, the Royal Society Club — a pri- 
vate dining group whose members were 
all fellows — extended a dinner invitation 
to that year’s prize lecturer before realiz- 
ing that metallurgist and crystallographer 
C. F. Elam was a woman. She tactfully 
declined, and accepted “a very beautiful 
box of chocolates” instead. When crystal- 
lographer Dorothy Hodgkin (already a 
fellow of the society and a Nobel laureate 
in chemistry) was the prize lecturer 
in 1972, the club felt “obliged to invite 
her’, according to her contemporary, the 
physicist Thomas Allibone, even though 
dinners were normally held in the men- 
only Athenaeum Club. 

‘Chivalry’ towards female scientists also 
meant gendered use of titles. In 1960, for 
instance, an influential fellow wrote a cov- 
ering note for a paper submitted by crystal- 
lographer Helen Scouloudi, describing her 
as “Miss Scouloudi”. He praised her work, 
but still noted her gender at the expense of 
her doctorate. 

The same thing happened in the society's 
internal editorial records and published arti- 
cles. Male authors’ names were reduced to 
initials (unless they were knights). Women 
who were sole authors had their first names 
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spelled out, and those who were 
co-authors were identified by 
‘Miss’ (or “Mrs’) in front of their 
initials, even if they held PhDs. 
This means that referees always 
knew the gender of authors they 
were reviewing. 

This level of care did not 
extend to women as referees. 
Standard letters and forms used 
by referees addressed women 
such as Lonsdale as ‘Dear Sir’ Men 
until the mid-1960s. At the same 
time as feminist writer Betty 
Friedan was describing sexism 
as “a problem without a name’, 
women’s names and titles were 
being casually neglected at the 
Royal Society. 

In a 2016 interview, a senior 
member of the publication staff 
recognized that, in the 1970s, the 
selection of reviewers depended 
on ‘an old boy network’. He 
described interactions with 
female authors (including the 
naming conventions) as taking a 
“very gentlemanly approach”. He 
told us, “I remember one female 
author saying, ‘this is discrimi- 
natory. We tended to regard it 
more as politeness.” 

It is hard to say whether refer- 
ees awareness of authors’ gender 
affected evaluations: few papers 
authored by women arrived at the 
society. In the 1980s, the male ref- 
eree of an article on chick embry- 
ology by two female authors 
criticized the paper’s tone as 
“too enthusiastic”. Another male 
referee objected that a paper by 
established palaeontologist Pamela 
Robinson, which called for evidence 
of temperature rises and glacial melting 
to be incorporated into a new approach to 
palaeoclimatology, was “too ambitious” and 
used “emotional expressions”. (His examples 
included the phrases “monotonous climate” 
and “beautiful autumnal colours”) Our sam- 
ple is limited, but the only instances in which 
we observed such complaints were about 
papers authored by women. 

By the 1980s, there was a higher propor- 
tion of women in the Royal Society than ever 
before. Yet authors submitting to the soci- 
ety’s journals were less likely to have their 
work considered by women referees. In fact, 
there are many years for which no woman 
is listed as a referee at all. This is despite the 
fact that editorial guidelines were relaxed in 
1969 to allow non-fellows to act as referees. 
Unfortunately, we do not have any infor- 
mation on the number of female scientists 
who might have been asked to referee, but 
declined. 
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expanded more than 20-fold 
over the past 7 decades, from 
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Women had taken on other, more visible 
roles. Biochemist Patricia Clarke and 
immunologist Brigitte Askonas both served 
on the council, and developmental biologist 
Anne McLaren became the society’s first 
elected female officer (as foreign secretary), 
in 1991. Also, many women elected to the 
society in the 1980s were already in or near 
retirement and might have participated less 
than their younger peers. 

Much changed at the Royal Society 
around 1990, including the abolition of the 
need for authors to find a ‘communicator, 
and the discriminatory naming conventions. 
The society's editorial records also moved 
from physical ledgers to an early computer 
system, the obsolescence of which has so far 
prevented us from extending our study into 
the 1990s. 

Two of the society's journals have now had 


female editors (ecologist Georgina Mace and 
geneticist Linda Partridge at Philosophical 
Transactions B, and science historian Anna 
Marie Roos at Notes and Records of the Royal 
Society). And 26% of members of publish- 
ing committees identified as female in 2016 
(ref. 11). We do not have data on women’s 
participation in refereeing since 1990. 

By February 2018, the number of female 
fellows of the Royal Society was only 124, 
or 8.5%. For comparison, 24% of profes- 
sors in the United Kingdom were female 
in 2017. Ratios this skewed mean that each 
elite female scientist faces greater pressure to 
shoulder more responsibilities — plenaries, 
panels, mentoring and so on — than her 
male peers. 

A male fellow reflected on this in an 
interview in 2017. Delighted that a woman 
was about to chair the society's publishing 
committee, he told us: “It’s generally easier 
to twist a bloke’s arm than to twist a wom- 
an’. I’m always reluctant to twist a woman's 
arm... It’s hard enough being a woman in 
science most of the time, without taking 
on all sorts of pro-bono jobs.” For us, this 
illustrates how lingering chivalry may limit 
women’s participation. 

We began our research expecting to see 
a steady rise in women’s participation in 
editorial work after the election of the first 
women into the Royal Society. Our analysis 
shows that the admission of women was not, 
in itself, enough to change the organizational 
culture of scientific publishing there. 

This finding challenges the assumption, 
often made by powerful institutions, that 
accepting women into a male-dominated 
group is enough to bring about equal- 
ity. Overcoming centuries of tradition is 
difficult, and long overdue. m 


Aileen Fyfe is a professor of history and 
Camilla Mork Rostvik is a Leverhulme 
Early Career fellow at the University of 
St Andrews in Fife, UK. 

e-mail: akf@st-andrews.ac.uk 
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BOOKS & ARTS 


BIOSECURITY 


Aserviceman from Russia’s chemical, radiological and biological weapons defence unit in 2016. 


Bioweapons in 
Russia today 


Gary Ackerman praises a meticulously researched tome 
on biosecurity under Vladimir Putin. 


egimes ofall types throughout history 
Re= sought to harness science for 
war. As a result, otherwise beneficial 
technology can become ‘dual-use’ Biologi- 
cal weapons are among the starker examples: 
research meant to save lives is used to take 
them. Now, in the run up to elections in Rus- 
sia, and with concerns mounting about the 
nation’s role globally, biological-weapons 
specialists Raymond Zilinskas and Philippe 
Mauger deliver Biosecurity in Putin’s Russia. 
Bioweapons research in Russia and its 
environs extends back as far as 1928. It took 
off in the 1970s, for example through the 
infamous clandestine Biopreparat network. 
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There, the Soviets weaponized pathogens 
including the smallpox and Marburg viruses 
and the anthrax bacterium Bacillus anthracis. 
Zilinskas and Mauger focus on the years 
2012-16, when political tensions between 
Russia and the West intensified markedly. 
Concerned by apparent shifts in Russia's pro- 
nouncements and actions regarding dual-use 
activities related to biosecurity, Zilinskas and 
Mauger write that they wish to “move the dis- 
cussion over Russian compliance concerns to 
the public sphere’, where an evaluation based 
on evidence becomes possible. 

They investigate — solely through open 
sources — the current Russian position. They 


a especially dig into 
| ‘ issues such as “genetic 
weapons’ (bioweapons 
aimed at damaging 
DNA, potentially of 
specific individuals 
or groups) and bio- 
= ae defence research. Their 
a underlying intention 
throughout seems 
to be to examine the 
likelihood that the 
Russian government is 
itself willing to engage 
in banned activities 
related to biowarfare 
agents. The book thus becomes a technical- 
scientific detective story. 

Zilinskas and Mauger cover a lot of ground, 
from Russia's current biodefence infrastruc- 
ture to its diplomatic and propagandistic 
activities in the context of the 1972 Biological 
Weapons Convention (BWC). There is plenty 
of suggestive material. They show that, at least 
according to internal doctrinal documents, 
Russias ostensible rejection of new research 
on bioweapons is equivocal. At the same 
time, the Putin regime has ramped up its dis- 
information campaign aimed at insinuating 
that the United States is not complying with 
the BWC, thus providing a possible pretext 
for its own research into banned areas. This 
is occurring, the authors remind us, against 
the backdrop ofa largely intact biosecurity 
infrastructure (encompassing Biopreparat, 
multiple military facilities and other entities). 
Meanwhile, the civilian biotechnology sec- 
tor is floundering, and so might become 
vulnerable to co-option by the military. 

Readers expecting a smoking gun (or 
festering Petri dish) will be disappointed. 
The authors do not give any information 
about specific pathogens or tools under 
development. What they do present is a 
meticulous, exhaustively researched and 
extensively cited investigation. The sources 
on which Zilinskas and Mauger draw range 
from arcane technical publications (such 
as a 2008 military tender for infrastructure 
improvements) to unofficial propaganda, 
satellite data, official pronouncements and 
published interviews; one is with the former 
head of Russia's military Biological Defense 
Department, Valentin Yevstigneev. 

Zilinskas and Mauger apply innovative 
methods to routine data. For instance, they 
cross-reference lists of institutes with publi- 
cations by scientists at those institutes; this 
yields illuminating inferences, such as signs 
that one body might have shifted from above- 
board scientific publishing to classified work. 
They also usefully explain the background to 
treaties and protocols, and conscientiously 
distinguish between solid fact and their own 
opinion throughout. 

The book has weak points. Although it is 
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well-written and engaging, the detail can 
become ponderous: more than 100 pages 
are devoted to military and civilian facili- 
ties connected to Russian biodefence. A 
more judicious use of examples, with the 
remainder relegated to appendices, would 
have been preferable to repetitive lists. 

The book is also short on synthesis. 
Like the proverbial blind men describing 
an elephant, the many chapters answer 
distinct parts of the central question but 
fail to tell a coherent story. For example, 
Zilinskas and Mauger do not explicitly 
link the Russian establishment’s apparent 
growing willingness to research “weap- 
ons based on new physical principles” — 
which is likely to include biological agents 
— to its increasingly vehement accusa- 
tions that the United States is engaging in 
dubious biological research. Instead, the 
authors’ vague policy prescriptions to the 
US government seem out of place. 

Outright allegations might have under- 
mined the authors’ carefully marshalled 
facts and dispassionate analysis. But this 
indeterminacy is like watching a pros- 
ecutor present a stack of circumstantial 
evidence, then walk out of the courtroom 
without delivering a closing argument. 
The authors’ case might be circumstantial, 
butit is a strong one. A forceful concluding 
chapter —with appropriate caveats about 
speculation versus fact — might have 
done the reader a great service. (My guess 
— and it is just a guess, because there is 
no hard evidence — is that Russia is capa- 
ble of working on any pathogen, with any 
technique, from CRISPR gene-editing to 
gain-of-function research.) 

Ultimately, these are minor quibbles 
regarding this trove, which will be new to 
the world outside Russia. The scholarship 
and cogent analysis in Biosecurity in Putin's 
Russia are formidable, as rigorous as any 
assessment of the country’s biological- 
warfare capability by the world’s best 
intelligence agencies. The book is overall 
a fascinating reflection of the complex web 
of interests and institutions that have con- 
verged to drive Russia's current orientation 
towards biosecurity. As tensions between 
the West and Russia grow, questions are 
bound to arise about Russia's capacities 
and proclivities for biological weapons. 
Governments, the non-proliferation 
community, scientists and institutions 
involved in international collaborative 
research should begin looking for their 
answers here. = 


Gary A. Ackerman is an associate 
professor at the College of Emergency 
Preparedness, Homeland Security 
and Cybersecurity at the University at 
Albany, State University of New York. 
e-mail: gackerman@albany.edu 
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Do Androids Dream 
of Electric Sheep? 


Ananyo Bhattacharya toasts Philip K. Dick’s prescient 
science-fiction classic as it turns 50. 


hen science-fiction writer 
Peter Watts first opened Philip 
K. Dick’s 1968 Do Androids 


Dream of Electric Sheep?, a word caught his 
eye. It was “friendlily”. How had Dick got 
that past an editor? As Watts told me: “I 
knew at that point that Dick had to be some 
kind of sick genius.” Further on in the novel 
are the boldly redundant “disemelevatored” 
and the sublime “kipple” — a word for 
‘junk that encapsulates the stuff’s sinister 
tendency to multiply entropically. Only 
William Shakespeare coined neologisms as 
brazenly. 


Philip K. Dick, pictured in 1982. 


Do Androids Yet to debate Dick’s 
Dream of Electric strengths as a stylist 
Sheep? is to miss the point of 


PHILIP K. DICK 


Androids. For, as with 
Doubleday: 1968. 


much of his oeuvre 
(44 novels, 121 short 
stories and 14 short-story collections), it is 
ideas that propel the book into the imagi- 
native stratosphere — and inspired director 
Ridley Scott to craft the masterly 1982 film 
adaptation, Blade Runner. 

Many know of the book solely through 
the film. But Blade Runner is only nominally 
based on the original. Dick’s prescience in > 
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> Androids lies in his portrayal of a society 
in which human-like robots have emerged at 
the same time as advances that make people 
more pliable and predictable, like machines. 
The film eschews the intricacies of plot that 
bring this to the fore in the book. 

Dick (1928-82) was in many ways as 
paradoxical as his work. He read widely and 
was well versed in the science of his day, such 
as the cybernetics of Norbert Wiener. Yet his 
formal education ended with school. Shortly 
after enrolling at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in 1949 — to study subjects includ- 
ing philosophy — he dropped out, possibly 
owing to the vertigo and agoraphobia that 
troubled him throughout his life. The pop- 
ular image of him, which he encouraged, 
was of a hallucinogen-addled mystic. But it 
was amphetamines that fuelled Dick’s most 
heroic bouts of productivity; in 1963-64, he 
wrote 6 novels in 12 months. His extraordi- 
narily fecund imagination did the rest. 

Dick wrote Androids in 1966. Others of 
his books, such as Ubik (1969) and his great 
alternative history The Man in the High 
Castle (1962), were also garlanded with 
praise. Yet none has perhaps so viscerally 
affected researchers as Androids. 

Set in a post-apocalyptic 1992, the book 
follows bounty hunter Rick Deckard in a 
risky mission to “retire” (destroy) six state- 
of-the-art Nexus-6 androids, who have fled 
to Earth after killing their human mas- 
ters in a Martian colony. Nexus-6s can be 
distinguished from humans through the 
“Voight-Kampff test”. This assesses capacity 
for empathy, a human facility that even the 
most intelligent androids lack. 

Deckard embarks on the hunt amid 
dreams of buying a pet with the reward. 
Nuclear fallout has extinguished most ani- 
mal life, and pets are major status symbols. 
Life-like robotic animals abound, such as the 
black-faced sheep that Deckard owns; but 
they are ultimately disappointing. Through 
caring for an authentic beast, he and his wife 
Iran hope to transcend the existential fug of 
living on a planet abandoned by all but the 
dregs of humanity. Adherents of the religion 
Mercerism, they feel bound to share such 
transcendental experiences with others by 
means of an “empathy box’, a machine that 
meshes human consciousness. 

These days, academic discourse around 
the work dwells on what distinguishes 
humans from sophisticated robots — driven 
by the film. Dick’s approach was more 
nuanced. The name Deckard, for instance, 
echoes that of seventeenth-century French 
philosopher René Descartes, who asked 
whether it was possible to distinguish, with- 
out direct access to their minds, a human 
from an automaton. Deckard explores that 
ambiguity, wondering uneasily whether he 
himself is an android. He passes the Voight- 
Kampff test but, towards the end of the 
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Astill from the 1982 film adaptation Bladerunner. 


novel, he recognizes a kind of kinship with 
his quarry. “The electric things have their 
lives, too,’ he says. “Paltry as those lives are.” 

Whether such machines should also be 
accorded rights is a question that research- 
ers wrestle with today. Artificial-intelligence 
specialist Joanna Bryson, among others, has 
argued that granting autonomous robots 
legal personhood would be a mistake: it 
would render their makers unaccountable. 
Bryson, an admirer of the book, believes 
that the mass production of machines with 
human-like goals and ambitions should be 
prohibited. 

But Dick’s chief preoccupation in 
Androids is not the almost-human robot as 
moral subject. His synthetic beings are inhu- 
man in important ways. They are unable to 
participate in the rituals of Mercerism, for 
instance. And 


their leader, Roy, “Te smartphone 

isa brute who is may be the 

summarily dis- yItimate mood 

2 en on organ: users are 
manipulated by 


with empathy 
and even liter- 
ary flair, saving 
Deckard's life as he delivers an unforgettable 
swansong about C-beams that “glitter in the 
dark near the Tannhauser Gate”) 

Rather, Androids is a meditation on how 
the fragile, unique human experience might 
be damaged by technology created to serve us. 

The idea that people risk injuring 
themselves, physically or psychically, by 
anthropomorphizing machines is not far- 
fetched. We bond easily with machines. A 
study last year showed that many people are 
embarrassed to ask digital assistants such 
as Apple's Siri questions that betray their 
own ignorance (S. Kim et al. Psychol. Sci. 29, 
171-180; 2017). As far back as the 1990s, 
electronic pets called Tamagotchis that 
demanded near-constant care led some own- 
ers to neglect important duties. The built-in 


algorithms.” 


compliance of robotic sex dolls currently in 
development risks eroding relationships. 

Androids explores this blurred human- 
machine boundary through Deckard’s 
existential anxiety, and through the “Penfield 
mood organ” This device allows humans to 
dial up urges or emotions, such as “the desire 
to watch TV, no matter what's on it’, by input- 
ting anumber. Named after Wilder Penfield, 
the real-life twentieth-century neurosurgeon 
who showed that brain stimulation could 
elicit sensations and visions, the organ rei- 
fies Dick’s fear that humans could become 
more robotic. In this, Dick has been proved 
spectacularly right. As bioethicist Matt Lam- 
kin has observed, pharmaceuticals that make 
people happier or more productive — but 
less contemplative — approximate the mood 
organ’s effect. The smartphone may be the 
ultimate mood organ: rather than dialling 
up their own emotions, however, users are 
increasingly manipulated by the algorithms 
of tech titans. 

To help counter such dehumanizing 
effects, philosopher Evan Selinger and 
law scholar Brett Frischmann say that it is 
time to devise a reverse Turing test. Rather 
than identifying machines that are indis- 
tinguishable from humans, as the original 
does, the reverse test would determine 
the extent to which humans remain truly 
human. 

Dick would not have been surprised by 
any of it. In Androids, Iran senses her own 
blunted emotional response to a life in which 
caring for machines is the apogee of exist- 
ence for many, and Earth has been deserted 
by the smartest. Her answer is to schedule a 
six-hour bout of self-accusatory depression 
twice a month. = 


Ananyo Bhattacharya is a science 
correspondent at The Economist. His short 
fiction has been published by Nature and in 
an anthology by Fantastic Stories. 

e-mail: ananyobhattachar ya@economist.com 
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Correspondence 


Academics unite 
with policy analysts 


In our view, academics and 
funders need extra guidance in 
working with policymakers (see 
C. Tyler Nature 552, 7; 2017). 
This would improve the design 
of policy-relevant research and 
help to counter political criticism 
of academia. 

Government ministers rarely 
have time to build relationships 
with scientists. Instead, policy 
analysts in government 
departments collect information, 
craft papers for internal 
discussion and condense these 
into policy briefs. 

These civil servants are 
typically asked to produce 
discussion papers on areas 
outside their expertise within 
a week (see, for example, 

M. Howlett and J. Newman in 
Policy Work in Canada 58-76 
(Univ. Toronto Press, 2017)). 
They therefore rely on the most 
readily available information, 
including non-peer-reviewed 
and Internet sources. These 
might be out of date, flawed 
or biased. Being able instead 
to draw on established 
relationships with scientists 
would result in policy being 
developed from a broad and 
reliable evidence base. 

We therefore recommend that 
academics identify and cultivate 
relationships with the policy 
analysts who source raw material 
for the political machine. 

Marie Claire Brisbois Utrecht 
University, the Netherlands. 
Kimberly Girling Government 
of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
Scott Findlay University of 
Ottawa, Canada. 
m.c.g.brisbois@uu.nl 


Leading journals 
lack female authors 


Our analysis of primary 
research papers in 

15 prestigious multidisciplinary 
and neuroscience journals 

in the MEDLINE database 
indicates that the proportion 


of female authors in these 
journals has been consistently 
low over the past 13 years. 
Publication in distinguished 
journals advances careers, 

so this under-representation 
negatively affects the careers of 
thousands of female scientists. 

In Nature, for example, 
women accounted for fewer than 
15% of last (senior) authors. By 
comparison, female scientists 
received about 27% of prominent 
research grants from the US 
National Institutes of Health and 
from the UK Medical Research 
Council over the same period. 

In these leading journals, we 
find an impact-factor effect: a 
negative correlation between 
the 5-year journal impact factor 
and the percentage of female 
first (r, = -0.75, P <0.01) and 
last (r, = -0.56, P <0.05) authors 
(for details, see Y. A. Shen et al. 
Preprint at bioRxiv http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1101/275362; 2018). 

The proportion of female 
authors in our set of high- 
profile journals rose by 
less than 1% annually in 
2005-17. Increasing female 
representation needs to be 
a stronger priority (see, for 
example, Nature 541, 435-436; 
2017). Like Microsoft, Google 
and Walmart, publishing houses 
have a legal responsibility 
to avoid discrimination and 
to implement practices that 
increase the representation of 
women and minorities. 

Yiqin Alicia Shen, Yuichi 
Shoda, Ione Fine University of 
Washington, Seattle, USA. 
ionefine@uw.edu 


Gender gaps in 
astronomy 


Many high-income nations 
are lagging behind some less- 
prosperous ones with regard 
to gender parity in astronomy, 
according to the International 
Astronomical Union's (IAU’s) 
latest statistics (see go.nature. 
com/2fdji7o). 

In most wealthy countries, 
women account for less than 


18% of astronomers — including 
in Switzerland, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, the United 
States, Australia and the Nordic 
nations. Italy (26%), France 
(25%), Ireland (22%) and 
Spain (20%) are exceptions. 

To my knowledge, hardly any 
women head space agencies 
such as NASA or the European 
Space Agency, or lead the 
editorial boards of astronomy’s 
top journals (see Nature 528, 
471-473; 2015). 

The proportion of female 
astronomers is higher in some 
Latin American and Eastern 
European countries. Women 
comprise more than 30% of 
astronomers in Serbia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Romania, Bulgaria and 
Argentina, for example. 

Given wealthy countries’ 
reputation for education and 
outreach, this difference is 
disappointing. It recalls an 
age when astronomers were 
hand-picked royal courtiers 
and women were excluded. The 
IAU is taking steps to include 
more women in its leadership 
positions (see, for instance, 
go.nature.com/2cptoq4). 
Aswin Sekhar University of Oslo, 
Norway. 
aswin.sekhar@geo.uio.no 


Work together for 
water security 


We endorse the proposal 
for the Indian and Pakistani 
governments to form a coalition 
to tackle their transboundary 
toxic smog (M. Usman et al. 
Nature 552, 334; 2017). A similar 
approach could be deployed to 
help resolve the water conflict 
that has persisted between 
the two countries since the 
subcontinent’s division in 1947. 
The conflict arose because the 
sources of the rivers flowing into 
Pakistan are located in India. 
Despite the signing ofa treaty in 
1960 that granted Pakistan most 
of the control over the three 
western rivers and India full 
control over the three eastern 
rivers, tensions have escalated. 


These result from inadequate 
political leadership in the face 
of increased water demand due 
to rapid population growth, 
unpredictable water flow 
caused by climate change, and 
dam construction to generate 
hydroelectricity. 

In our view, resources and 
energy should be directed away 
from animosity and towards 
development, with the aim of 
ending poverty, and improving 
education and health care. 
Syed Ather Hussain Dow 
University of Health Sciences, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 

Vinod C. Nayak Manipal 
Academy of Higher Education, 
Manipal, India. 

Ritesh G. Menezes Imam 
Abdulrahman Bin Faisal 
University, Dammam, Saudi 
Arabia. 
drsahussain121@gmail.com 


Electric fish inspire 
an age of invention 


Inspired by the eel’s electric 
organ, Thomas Schroeder and 
colleagues built a device that 
provides electricity in a variety of 
situations (Nature 552, 214-218; 
2017, and see go.nature. 
com/2hzh4jd). This example 

of technology derived from a 
biological concept has echoes 

of Alessandro Volta’s invention 
of the battery more than two 
centuries earlier. 

Volta (1745-1827) was 
professor of physics at the 
University of Pavia in Italy and 
a fellow of the Royal Society. On 
20 March 1800, he sent a letter 
to Joseph Banks, president of the 
Royal Society, to communicate 
his new apparatus (A. Volta Phil. 
Trans. R. Soc. Lond. 90, 403-431; 
1800). He termed this the Organe 
électrique artificiel because it 
was designed to reconstruct the 
natural apparatus of electric fish 
(see also M. Piccolino Trends 
Neurosci. 23, 147-151; 2000). 
Egidio D'Angelo, Paolo 
Mazzarello University of Pavia, 
Italy. 
dangelo@unipv.it 
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Donald Lynden-Bell 


(1935-2018) 


Astrophysicist who predicted that galaxies have black holes at their hearts. 


the first astrophysicist to suggest that 

supermassive black holes in the cores of 
galaxies might generate the profuse energy 
put out by quasars — the astonishingly lumi- 
nous distant bodies identified by astrono- 
mer Maarten Schmidt earlier that decade. 
Lynden-Bell proposed that quasars are pow- 
ered by the release of gravitational energy 
as material falls into the deep potential well 
of the black hole, a process that is much 
more efficient than thermonuclear fusion 
(D. Lynden-Bell Nature 223, 690-694; 1969). 

Over the following decades, he was proved 
right. We now know that black holes are 
almost ubiquitous in galaxy cores and seem 
to have a central role in galaxy evolution. 
In the past 20 years, the motions of stars at 
the centre of the Milky Way have revealed 
a black hole that is four million times as 
massive as the Sun. And the Hubble Space 
Telescope has shown that black holes with 
masses of millions to billions times that of 
the Sun lie at the core of almost all massive 
galaxies. Lynden-Bell and Schmidt shared 
the first Kavli Prize for Astrophysics, in 
2008, for their contributions to understand- 
ing quasars. 

Lynden-Bell died on 6 February 2018. 
Born in 1935 in Dover, UK, he studied math- 
ematics at the University of Cambridge, 
followed by a PhD there in theoretical 
astronomy with Leon Mestel. 

In the early 1960s, he spent two formative 
years at the Carnegie Observatories in 
Pasadena, California. Using measurements 
of the composition and orbits of stars taken 
by Olin Eggen and Allan Sandage, the three 
developed a model for the formation of the 
Milky Way, based on the rapid collapse ofa 
large spherical gas cloud (O. J. Eggen et al. 
Astrophys. J. 136, 748; 1962). This was the 
standard picture for the formation of the 
Milky Way and other galaxies until the late 
1980s, when it was overtaken by the hierar- 
chical-assembly model used today. Lynden- 
Bell returned to Cambridge in 1962 and 
moved to the Royal Greenwich Observatory 
at Herstmonceux, Sussex, in 1965. By this 
time, he was an astronomer of international 
stature. 

In 1972 he went again to Cambridge, as 
the first director of the Institute of Astron- 
omy — an amalgamation of the Cambridge 
Observatories and the Institute of Theoreti- 
cal Astronomy, which had been founded five 
years earlier by astronomer Fred Hoyle. The 


I: 1969, Donald Lynden-Bell became 
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merger was not initially a happy one, and 
Donald did not relish his first years at the 
helm. But he threw himself into new pro- 
jects, including a plan to builda telescope for 
the institute (sadly never realized). 

He was generous with his ideas and 
time, and was always curious to know 
what students were up to, often quizzing 
them in the corridor. Although he was 
always supportive, his sharp mathemati- 
cal insight and booming voice could some- 
times be intimidating. He was renowned 
for taking on young scientists at squash. 
Student victories were rare. 

In the early 1980s, he joined six collabora- 
tors in what, at the time, was a huge survey 
of more than 400 elliptical galaxies. The 
team — Sandra Faber, her former students 
Alan Dressler and David Burstein, together 
with Gary Wegner, Roberto Terlevich, 
Lynden-Bell and I — formulated a new 
method for determining the distances to gal- 
axies. Combining this with measurements 
of how fast the galaxies were moving away, 
we traced their motions across the sky. It 
revealed a remarkably coherent flow — with 
a speed much greater than predicted — in 
the direction of the constellation Centaurus 
and close to the plane of the Milky Way, 
where dust obscures our view of the Uni- 
verse beyond. Could the corrections used 
to account for this dust have given rise to a 
misleading result? 

Lynden-Bell was tenacious in scrutiniz- 
ing these data, and he formulated a test to 
ensure that the selection of galaxies had 
not introduced bias. The intense work 


generated friction among the team, some 
of which Lynden-Bell diffused by regaling 
us with funny stories. On one occasion, he 
gave a hilarious recitation of the Patrick 
Barrington rhyme that begins “I had a duck- 
billed platypus when I was up at Trinity...” 

To account for the flow, we hypothesized 
that there should be many more galaxies 
behind and beyond the Galactic plane than 
had been assumed. Dressler nicknamed this 
concentration the Great Attractor. (Indeed, 
working with cosmologist Ofer Lahav at 
around the same time, Lynden-Bell identi- 
fied a significant over-density of galaxies.) 
At meetings in 1986, theorists greeted the 
results with alarm, and observers were 
sceptical. At a workshop in Santa Cruz, 
California, astronomer Amos Yahil dubbed 
our team the ‘seven samurai’ as a nod to our 
disregard for conventional cosmology. 

Lynden-Bell continued to publish 
influential work on many subjects. These 
ranged from accretion disks and jets, the 
violent relaxation of stellar systems, stellar 
dynamics and spiral structure to general 
relativity. His extensive studies of the Milky 
Way and its satellites will be tested in April 
2018, when the next tranche of results 
emerges from the European Space Agency's 
Gaia satellite. He wrote several papers on 
statistical mechanics with his wife, Ruth 
Truscott, a professor of chemistry at Queen’s 
University Belfast; they married in 1961 and 
raised two children, Marion and Edward. 

Donald loved sharing the joy and 
excitement that a life in science had brought 
him. Fifty years after their first sojourn in 
California, he and three friends — astrono- 
mers Nick Woolf, Wal Sargent and Roger 
Griffin — returned to the western United 
States and relived some of the hikes and 
road trips of their youth. This expedi- 
tion was made into a 2015 film, Star Men, 
by Alison Rose. Gentle and captivating, it 
explores comradeship and ageing. Donald 
travelled around the country to introduce 
the film and answer questions. 

Donald Lynden-Bell was a towering, 
stimulating, analytical theorist of the sort 
that is increasingly rare in these days of 
high-performance computers. = 
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Figure 1 | The surface of Jupiter, as captured by NASA's Juno spacecraft. 
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A deeper look at Jupiter 


NASA’s Juno spacecraft has made precise measurements of the gravitational field of Jupiter. The data reveal details of the 


structure and dynamics of the planet’s interior. § 


JONATHAN FORTNEY 


he surface of a planet typically reveals 

little about the processes at work in 

the planet’s interior. Jupiter’s sur- 
face consists of alternating bright and dark 
bands of gas that harbour powerful winds. 
These winds flow in opposite directions and 
can reach speeds of more than 100 metres 
per second. But what happens in the depths 
below that cannot be seen? In particular, is 
the planet’s interior as dynamic as its surface? 
In three papers’ ” in this issue, scientists have 
used small signatures in the gravitational field 
of Jupiter to address these questions and to 
potentially revolutionize our understanding 
of the internal dynamics of such gas-giant 
planets. 

Jupiter’s interior is a dense fluid that 
comprises a mixture of hydrogen and helium. 
Energy loss from the interior drives convec- 
tion currents inside the planet that reach up 
to the surface. However, neither work in the 
past few decades on the physics of hydrogen 
and helium under high pressure, refined meas- 
urements of Jupiter’s gravitational field from 
spacecraft nor improved methods to model the 
planet’s structure have been able to determine 
the mechanics of how the convection operates 
and whether convective flows in the interior 
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are related to the banded appearance of the 
surface (Fig. 1). 

One possibility is that the bands are merely 
a surface phenomenon and that convection 
in the interior follows an entirely different 
pattern from convection at the surface. Alter- 
natively, what is seen at the surface could be 
an extension of deep-seated convective flows 
that transport energy out of the interior. In 
both frameworks, sophisticated models have 
been developed to explain the structure of 
the bands**. A main goal of the NASA Juno 
mission to Jupiter — Earth’s nearest gas- 
giant planet — is to determine which of the 
frameworks is correct. Because such planets 
are now known to be common in the Galaxy’, 
achieving this goal would have far-reaching 
implications for our understanding of this class 
of astrophysical object. 

less et al.' (page 220) tracked the accelera- 
tion of the Juno spacecraft in its close elliptical 
orbit around Jupiter by monitoring the change 
in frequency, known as the Doppler shift, of 
radio waves sent back to Earth. Tiny anoma- 
lies in these signals revealed details about the 
mass distribution of Jupiter. Such tracking of 
Juno was no trivial feat: the authors had to take 
into account other small accelerations of Juno, 
including those caused by the absorption and 
re-radiation of sunlight. They achieved this by 


using a sophisticated model of the spacecraft’s 
incoming and outgoing energy. 

less and colleagues’ most stunning finding 
is that there is a component of Jupiter's gravi- 
tational field that does not show north-south 
symmetry — a peculiar observation for such 
a fast-rotating gas-giant planet. Kaspi et al.’ 
(page 223) show that this feature is the result of 
latitudinal asymmetry in the speed of the winds 
at the surface. The only way that these winds 
could affect the planet's gravitational field is if 
they were relatively deep and involved a substan- 
tial amount of mass. This implies that Jupiter's 
bands are not just a surface phenomenon, thus 
answering the long-standing question. 

Kaspi and co-workers show that the magni- 
tude of the winds decays slowly with depth until 
about 3,000 kilometres below Jupiter's surface 
(roughly one-twentieth of the planet's radius), 
a point at which the pressure is about 100,000 
times that of the atmosphere at Earth's surface. 
The volume of Jupiter in which these winds 
occur represents about 1% of the planet’s mass. 

Guillot et al.’ (page 227) confirmed the 
3,000-kilometre depth reported by Kaspi and 
colleagues using the symmetrical component 
of Jupiter’s gravitational field. They dem- 
onstrate that, below this depth, the planet’s 
interior rotates as a solid body, despite its 
fluid nature. This is in accordance with the 
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prediction that hydrogen ionizes to produce 
free-moving protons and electrons in sucha 
high-pressure environment. These particles 
generate strong drag forces that suppress winds 
flowing in opposite directions’. 

The three studies confirm previous 
suggestions that high-precision measurements 
of a planet's gravitational field can be used to 
answer questions of deep planetary dynamics*”. 
In terms of future work, scientists could use the 
Juno spacecraft to measure the depths of storms 
on Jupiter such as the Great Red Spot, or to 
observe the planet's response to tides raised by 
its large moons. Such analyses would provide a 
further window into Jupiter’s interior. 

The work demonstrated here is extremely 
robust, perhaps unlike other inferences made 
using data from Juno, including the mass and 
density of Jupiter’s primordial core’, that are 
somewhat model-dependent and rely on our 
imperfect understanding of the physics of 
hydrogen under extreme pressure. I do not 
foresee another leap in knowledge on Jupiter's 
interior after the Juno mission ends unless 
astronomers are able to study the planet's inter- 
nal oscillations'', as has been done for the Sun”. 

Given the inherent complexity of planets, 
comparative planetary science has become an 
essential framework through which to study 
these astrophysical objects. Thankfully, Jupi- 
ter has a sibling, the gas-giant planet Saturn. 
NASA’s Cassini mission to Saturn, which 
ended in 2017, provided a Juno-like data set 
for Saturn's gravitational field that is now being 
analysed’. Because Saturn has a lower inter- 
nal pressure than has Jupiter, its atmospheric 
winds should be able to extend much deeper 
into its interior before hydrogen ionization and 
the associated drag forces take control. Ifa con- 
sistent physical picture could be put together 
for the two gas giants of the Solar System, it 
would go a long way towards solidifying our 
understanding of the internal dynamics of this 
class of astrophysical object. = 
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Simple moral code 
supports cooperation 


The evolution of cooperation is a frequently debated topic. A study assessing 
scenarios in which people judge each other shows that a simple moral rule 
suffices to drive the evolution of cooperation. SEE LETTER P.242 


CHARLES EFFERSON & ERNST FEHR 


he evolution of cooperation hinges 
on the benefits of cooperation being 
shared among those who cooperate’. 
On page 242, Santos et al.” investigate the evo- 
lution of cooperation using computer-based 
modelling analyses, and they identify a rule for 
moral judgements that provides an especially 
powerful system to drive cooperation. 
Cooperation can be defined as a behaviour 
that is costly to the individual providing help, 
but which provides a greater overall societal 
benefit. For example, if Angela has a sand- 
wich that is of greater value to Emmanuel 
than to her, Angela can increase total societal 
welfare by giving her sandwich to Emmanuel. 
This requires sacrifice on her part if she 
likes sandwiches. Reciprocity offers a way 
for benefactors to avoid helping uncoopera- 
tive individuals in such situations. If Angela 
knows Emmanuel is cooperative because she 
and Emmanuel have interacted before, her 
reciprocity is direct. If she has heard from 
others that Emmanuel is a cooperative person, 
her reciprocity is indirect — a mechanism of 
particular relevance to human societies’. 


Good 
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Donor Bad 
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A strategy is a rule that a donor uses to 
decide whether or not to cooperate, and the 
evolution of reciprocal strategies that support 
cooperation depends crucially on the amount 
of information that individuals process. Santos 
and colleagues develop a model to assess the 
evolution of cooperation through indirect reci- 
procity. The individuals in their model can con- 
sider a relatively large amount of information 
compared with that used in previous studies. 

This increased amount of information is 
essential for at least two reasons. First, mod- 
els of direct reciprocity show that having more 
information allows for many possible strategies, 
which can paradoxically reduce cooperation’. 
Does something similar happen for indi- 
rect reciprocity? Second, indirect reciprocity 
requires individuals to assess and disseminate 
reliable information about each other. In a 
real-world context, this mechanism is most 
convincing if the amount of information being 
processed is not excessive. These two con- 
siderations suggest that the most compelling 
models of indirect reciprocity should be simple 
and should support cooperation in settings in 
which many alternative possibilities exist. 

In Santos and colleagues’ set-up, social 


* tok tok 


* * 


mee Sere 


Bystander 
assigns the donor 
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Figure 1 | The stern-judging rule. Santos et al.’ used a computer-modelling approach to investigate 
how cooperation might evolve. They investigated scenarios in which a donor can give or refuse help to a 
recipient depending on the strategy that the donor uses. The donor’s action is judged by a bystander who 
uses a rule (termed a norm) to judge the donor’s action and assigns a reputation to the donor that the 
bystander reports to other members of the society. The authors used this system to test 65,536 different 
norms in terms of each norms ability to support the evolution of cooperative strategies. The norm that 
stood out as being both low complexity and also highly likely to drive the evolution of cooperation is one 
known as stern judging. This figure shows how the stern-judging norm is used by a bystander to assess a 
donor’s action and thereby assign the donor a good or bad reputation. 
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interactions involve three individuals: a donor, 
a recipient and a bystander. The donor uses a 
strategy to decide whether or not to cooperate 
and pay a cost that produces a benefit for 
the recipient. The bystander witnesses this 
and, using a rule termed a norm, assigns a 
reputation to the donor that is communicated 
to others in the population. In future social 
interactions, this reputation affects whether 
the donor receives the benefits of cooperation 
when taking on the role of a recipient. 

One version of this interaction is known 
as a first-order system. In this scenario, two 
strategies exist. The donor can cooperate or 
not cooperate (defect). The bystander con- 
siders the donor’s cooperation or defection 
when using a norm to assign a good or bad 
reputation. 

Yet even in this simple system, four 
possible norms exist for the bystander: always 
assign a good reputation; always assign a 
bad reputation; assign a good reputation 
if the donor cooperates and a bad reputa- 
tion if the donor defects; or assign a bad 
reputation if the donor cooperates and a 
good reputation if the donor defects. These 
norms vary in complexity. The first two are 
independent of the donor’s action and the 
complexity is low. The latter two norms are 
dependent on the donor’s action and the 
complexity is relatively high. 

This reflects a general pattern. Give a 
bystander some information, and the level 
of complexity can vary between the possible 
norms. Moreover, the complexity of the most- 
complex norms increases with the information 
available, and the scope for increasing com- 
plexity is striking. In a second-order system, 
another component is added to the inter- 
action. For example, both the donor and 
the bystander consider the reputation of the 
recipient. This allows 4 possible strategies and 
16 possible norms. A third-order system could 
also include the donor’s reputation, yielding 
16 possible strategies and 256 possible norms’. 

Santos and colleagues’ fourth-order system 
additionally allows individuals to consider 
information about the past reputation of either 
the recipient or the donor. By incorporating 
the past, a donor’s reputation is not depend- 
ent ona single point in time. In this scenario, 
256 strategies and a staggering 65,536 norms 
are possible. 

With ample scope for complexity in place, 
Santos and colleagues then examined each 
norm separately, and allowed the strategies 
used to evolve (the frequency of use of each 
strategy could change over time). The strate- 
gies that prevail, given a particular norm, affect 
the amount of cooperation that occurs. One 
norm, termed stern judging, stands out from 
the glut of conceivable norms as a relatively 
low-complexity norm that is highly likely to 
promote the evolution of cooperation. 

The essence of stern judging is to assign a 
good reputation to a donor who cooperates 
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with a good recipient or who defects with a 
bad recipient, and assign a bad reputation to 
a donor who defects with a good recipient or 
who cooperates with a bad recipient (Fig. 1). 
This is a simple second-order norm that 
supports the evolution of simple and highly 
cooperative strategies, and it does so even 
when tested in higher-order systems. From 
the profusion of feasible norms, more-com- 
plex norms do not improve the evolution 
of cooperation, at least up to the fourth- 
order system studied by the authors. This 
suggests that a relatively simple norm, with its 
correspondingly simple requirements in terms 
of processing and disseminating information, 
can suffice to drive indirect reciprocity. 

This finding also raises a question for the 
future. Given so many conceivable norms, why 
use stern judging? In Santos and colleagues’ 
system, strategies evolve, but norms do not. In 
reality, strategies and norms evolve together’. 
Both the way people behave (strategies) and 
the way they evaluate behaviour (norms) 
change over time, and this process almost 
certainly involves both genetic and cultural 
components’. Examining the co-evolution of 
strategies and norms with culture in the mix 
would be challenging in a fourth-order system, 
but it would increase our understanding of 
whether and when we might expect to observe 
people using reciprocity norms effectively to 
support cooperation. 

In addition, in Santos and colleagues’ work, 
every bystander in a given simulated popula- 
tion uses the same norm. However, in many 
social settings, there can be variation in the 
level of subtlety with which different people 
evaluate social situations. This kind of varia- 
tion, which could result in bystanders using 
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norms of different levels of complexity, may 
or may not’ result in disagreements between 
individuals about how to assign reputations. 
If disagreements occur, how much disagree- 
ment can indirect reciprocity tolerate before 
cooperation breaks down? 

Finally, large-scale cooperation occurs in 
human societies’, and efforts to explain how 
this evolved have generated controversy, possi- 
bly because mutually compatible mechanisms 
are sometimes treated as strict alternatives. 
Perhaps the next step needed to address this 
will be to systematically combine multiple 
mechanisms’, including indirect reciprocity, 
and to test whether specific combinations of 
mechanisms are especially potent at promoting 
the evolution of cooperation. = 
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A new era of rationally 
designed antipsychotics 


The ideal drugs for treating schizophrenia are postulated to selectively block the 
D2 dopamine receptor with optimum binding kinetics. The structure of D2 bound 
to an antipsychotic sheds light on how to design such drugs. SEE LETTER P.269 


DAVID R. SIBLEY & LEI SHI 


chizophrenia is a disorder that involves 
hallucinations, delusions and cognitive 
impairment, and that affects nearly 1% 
of the global population’. The mainstays of 
therapy have been drugs that block the activity 
of the D2 dopamine receptor (D2R), a mem- 
ber of the large G-protein-coupled receptor 
(GPCR) superfamily of membrane proteins. 
Unfortunately, most of these antipsychotic 


drugs come with a plethora of debilitating 
side effects, many of which are due to off-target 
interactions with other GPCRs. On page 269, 
Wang et al.’ now report the crystal structure of 
D2R in complex with the antipsychotic drug 
risperidone. The structure reveals features that 
might be useful for the design or discovery of 
drugs that have greater selectivity for D2R than 
existing therapeutics, and consequently have 
fewer side effects. 

The naturally occurring ligand for D2R is 
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Figure 1 | Binding sites within crystal structures of D2-like ~ 

in complex with drug molecules. Drugs that block the activity of the D2 
dopamine receptor (D2R) are used to treat schizophrenia, but also block the 
closely related D3 and D4 receptors (D3R and D4R), and exhibit debilitating 
side effects due, in part, to their interactions with other receptors. a, Wang 

et al. report the crystal structure of D2R in complex with the antipsychotic 
drug risperidone. They observe structural features and drug-receptor 
binding interactions not observed in the previously reported structure of D3R 


a neurotransmitter called dopamine, which 
mediates various physiological functions, 
including the control of coordinated move- 
ment, cognition and the reinforcing properties 
of drugs of abuse. There are five receptors for 
dopamine, which fall into two subgroups on 
the basis of their associated intracellular sig- 
nalling pathways and their affinities for vari- 
ous drugs’: D1-like receptors (DIR and D5R) 
and D2-like receptors (D2R, D3R and D4R). 
As early as the 1970s, it was hypothesized that 
the therapeutic effects of antipsychotic drugs 
were due to them blocking D2-like, rather than 
D1-like, receptors*”, but the existence of multi- 
ple D2-like receptors was not discovered until 
they were cloned some 15 years later®. 

Although it has been proposed that anti- 
psychotic-drug action might involve the block- 
ing of D3R or DAR, it is now generally agreed 
that D2R blockade is necessary, and probably 
sufficient, for the amelioration of the ‘positive’ 
symptoms of schizophrenia, such as delu- 
sions, hallucinations and disordered think- 
ing’. (Antipsychotics currently in use are less 
effective at treating the ‘negative’ symptoms of 
this disorder, which include social withdrawal 
and cognitive impairment.) Progress has been 
made in the development of D3R-selective® 
and D4R-selective’ compounds, but there 
remains a paucity of drugs with high selectiv- 
ity for the closely related D2R (ref. 10), despite 
its clear therapeutic importance. 

Crystal structures of D3R bound to the drug 
eticlopride” and of D4R bound to the anti- 
psychotic nemonapride’ have previously been 
reported. Wang and colleagues’ structure now 
reveals that risperidone interacts with D2Rina 
different way from how eticlopride and nemon- 
apride interact with D3R and DAR (Fig. 1). One 
part of risperidone (known as a benzisoxazole 
group) extends below the orthosteric site (the 


Eticlopride 


— J 


site at which dopamine binds) in D2R, and 
penetrates deep into a hydrophobic pocket that 
is not formed in the D3R and DAR structures. 
A second, extended binding pocket above the 
orthosteric site in D2R encloses another part of 
risperidone (a tetrahydropyridopyrimidinone 
group). This pocket consists of amino-acid 
residues from extracellular loop 1 (EL1) and 
three transmembrane helices (TMIII, TMVI 
and TMVII). 

Strikingly, in D2R, a residue within another 
extracellular loop (EL2), and which is imme- 
diately adjacent to an evolutionarily conserved 
cysteine residue, is buried within the protein 
and faces the fourth transmembrane helix 
(TMIV). By contrast, the equivalent residues in 
D3Rand DAR are oriented towards water in the 
extracellular milieu. EL2 therefore forms a short 
helical segment in D2R, but is largely extended 
and unstructured in D3R and DAR (Fig. 1). 
Consequently, the structural configurations 
near the EL] and EL2 interface in D3R and D4R 
are different from those in D2R. 

Wang et al. propose that such divergence 
contributes to the formation of distinct, 
extended binding pockets in these three recep- 
tors, as has been previously suggested”!". 
Drugs designed to selectively engage the dis- 
tinctive pockets in the D2R structure might 
display enhanced D2R selectivity. Analogous 
structure-based drug-discovery efforts have 
already proved useful in identifying high- 
affinity compounds” that block D3R (ref. 14) 
or that activate D4R (ref. 9). 

Notably, the receptor segments directly 
above the risperidone-binding site in D2R 
form a hydrophobic ‘patch’ composed of the 
side chains of three amino-acid residues, des- 
ignated Leu94*™, Trp100*™ and Ile184*™”. 
This patch potentially restricts the access of 
molecules to the D2R binding pocket. Wang 


pockets to be delineated, 
selective drugs. Receptors are shown in grey; thick ribbons are a-helices; 
thin regions are unstructured. EL] and EL2 are extracellular loops. TMV 
is a transmembrane-spanning segment. 
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Nemonapride 


a 


with the drug eticlopride” (b), or of D4R » fesmonapatde! (c). The drug 
molecules are shown as coloured space-filling structures, and the regions 
enclosed by dots make receptor contacts that are unique to each receptor. 
The identification of these contacts might help receptor-specific binding 


which would aid the rational design of receptor- 


and co-workers hypothesized that this feature 
might regulate the dissociation of risperidone 
from the D2R binding site, and thus affect its 
residence time at the receptor. 

The authors tested this hypothesis by 
mutating single residues in the patch and 
by making a mutant D2R in which both 
Tle184"” and Leu94* were replaced. These 
mutations dramatically reduced risperidone’s 
residence time from 233 minutes in the wild- 
type receptor to as little as 6 minutes in the 
double mutant. This effect is notable because 
the kinetics of antipsychotic-drug binding to 
D2R might correlate with a tendency to pro- 
duce debilitating extrapyramidal side effects 
(EPS), which include rigidity, tremors and 
involuntary movements. Antipsychotic drugs 
that cause fewer EPS, such as risperidone, are 
said to be atypical, and it has been suggested 
that antipsychotics with shorter D2R residence 
times exhibit greater ‘atypicality’>'®. Shorter 
residence times at D2R might enable a mini- 
mum level of dopaminergic stimulation, which 
lessens EPS. The current findings illustrate how 
elements of the D2R structure can regulate the 
kinetics of drug binding, which in turn might be 
associated with desirable therapeutic outcomes. 

The hydrophobic patch in D2R is absent 
in the D3R and DAR structures, presumably 
because of the separation between the analo- 
gous EL] and EL2 residues in the latter two 
receptors. Thus, an intriguing question is 
whether the kinetics of drug binding to D2R 
are fundamentally different from those to D3R 
and DAR, particularly for molecules that have 
similar affinities for the three receptors. In 
other words, are the kinetics of drug binding 
to these receptors patch-dependent? 

Of further interest is the observation” that 
risperidone is not selective between D2R, D3R 
and DAR, thus raising the question of how this 
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drug can bind differently to these receptors 
and still have identical affinities for them. 
Additional structures (such as D3R or D4R 
in complex with risperidone) will probably be 
needed to answer this. Nonetheless, we expect 
that Wang and colleagues’ D2R-risperidone 
structure, along with the previous D3R and 
DAR structures, will accelerate the design and 
discovery of D2R ligands that have higher 
selectivity than current antipsychotics, and 
potentially greater therapeutic impact. = 
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Transistors driven by 
superconductors 


A hybrid transistor device has been made in which a superconductor forms a 


seamless interface with a semiconductor. 


The study of such interfaces could open 


the way to innovative applications in electronics. SEE ARTICLE P.183 


YOSHIHARU KROCKENBERGER & 
YOSHITAKA TANIYASU 


conductors has long been thought to 

be essential to overcome the current 
limitations of electronic devices, but has been 
challenging to achieve. On page 183, Yan 
et al.' report their use of a technique known 
as molecular beam epitaxy to grow layers of 
semiconductors on top of a superconductor. 
The resulting device has potentially useful elec- 
tronic properties that hint at future applications 
for semiconductor-superconductor interfaces. 

The development of increasingly sophis- 
ticated electronic devices is aided by efforts 
to make new combinations of materi- 
als — or, more specifically, new interfaces 
between materials, at which potentially useful 
electronic effects can occur. The credo under- 
lying this concept is that “the interface is the 
device”’. This is particularly true for interfaces 
involving superconductors. 

For example, Josephson junctions consist 
of two superconductors separated by a 
thin barrier, such as an insulator or a non- 
superconducting metal. Cooper pairs of 
electrons — the bound electron pairs that are 
responsible for superconductivity — can tunnel 
across the barrier in a fascinating physical pro- 
cess that has led to the development of devices 
such as those that mix or emit light at terahertz 
frequencies’. Interfacing superconductors with 
semiconductors* such as indium arsenide (an 
arsenic-based material) can trigger Andreev 


[ecnste superconductors with semi- 
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reflection processes in which a normal electric 
current becomes a superconducting current. 
And if a ferromagnetic material (a material 
that exhibits the type of magnetism associated 
with iron) is used as the barrier in a Josephson 
junction, even more opportunities emerge for 
the manipulation of controllable electronic 
states”, 

Yan and colleagues now report the 
synthesis of interfaces formed between two 
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nitrides (nitrogen-containing materials), 
one a superconductor and the other a semi- 
conductor. Nitride semiconductors® are 
non-toxic, which makes them much more 
desirable for most applications than toxic 
arsenic-containing semiconductors. They can 
be synthesized in well-established procedures 
using molecular beam epitaxy — a technique 
in which atomized elements are deposited on 
a substrate in a vacuum to form thin films of 
single crystals. Nitride superconductors are 
also non-toxic, and, more importantly, are 
highly stable, particularly in ambient conditions 
(unlike many superconductors). The authors 
demonstrate that they can fabricate interfaces 
between a nitride superconductor and devices 
known as high-electron-mobility transistors’ 
(HEMTs) made from nitride semiconductors. 
HEMTs are widely used in communications 
infrastructures. 

One problem that Yan and colleagues 
had to contend with is the fact that their 
nitride semiconductors have hexagonal 
crystal lattices, whereas the superconductor 


Aluminium 


© 


Aluminium nitride 


Figure 1 | Aligned views of materials that have different crystal lattices. a, The crystal lattice of the 
superconductor niobium nitride is cubic, but looks hexagonal when viewed from a particular orientation. 
b, The crystal lattice of the semiconductor aluminium nitride is hexagonal, and can therefore be aligned 
with the hexagonal arrangement shown ina. This allowed Yan et al.' to prepare electronic devices in 
which a thin film of aluminium nitride is grown on top of niobium nitride, and the atoms of the two 


materials are aligned at the interface. 
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(niobium nitride) is cubic (Fig. 1). This means 
that the crystallographic symmetry of their 
devices is broken at the interface between the 
cubic superconductor and the hexagonal semi- 
conductor. Such broken symmetries can cause 
unwanted effects at interfaces, and therefore 
in devices. 

This is where the orientation of the super- 
conductor comes into play. Yan et al. grew 
a layer of the cubic superconductor on a 
substrate so that its lattice was oriented in a 
way that makes it look hexagonal. To picture 
this, imagine looking at a dice at an angle in 
which the diagonally opposite corners are 
aligned. What you see is a hexagon, even 
though the dice is cubic. 

The same is true of the cubic superconductor 
on the substrate: a hexagonal arrangement of 
atoms is exposed on the surface, and the hexa- 
gonal semiconductor (aluminium nitride) 
aligns with this when it forms on top of the 
superconductor. As a result, the aluminium 
nitride is not perturbed by broken crystallo- 
graphic symmetry at the interface, and forms 
an undistorted layer, as needed for the growth 
of an HEMT structure. Indeed, the authors 
observed the formation of certain quantum 
oscillations in their device; the presence of 
these oscillations is considered a benchmark 
of high crystal quality. 

Yan et al. went on to measure the current- 
voltage profile of their superconductor-HEMT 
structure. They observed that this profile of the 
HEMT is modified by a superconductor-to- 
metal transition in niobium nitride, and gen- 
erates a negative differential resistance (NDR) 
— a property that can be used to increase the 
power of electrical signals. NDR devices have 
been known since the end of the nineteenth 
century® and include the Gunn diode’, which is 
widely used to generate microwaves in sensors 
and measuring instruments. Such devices are 
of great value for electronic systems that use 
high-frequency, high-power signals — exactly 
what is needed in telecommunications net- 
works. In Yan and colleagues’ device, NDR can 
be switched on or off simply by making the 
temperature lower or higher than the critical 
temperature for superconductivity (the temper- 
ature below which superconductivity occurs). 

Combining materials that have different 
electronic properties without breaking the 
crystallographic symmetry at the interface is a 
remarkable feat. However, the mobility of elec- 
trons in the device is currently rather low; much 
higher mobilities can be achieved in devices 
that use indium arsenide. Achieving mobili- 
ties comparable to those of indium arsenide 
will be extremely challenging. Moreover, the 
separation between the superconductor and 
the 2D electron gas — free electrons that are 
confined to move in only two dimensions — 
generated in the device will need to be reduced 
to enable promising quantum effects. 

A future goal could be to use the authors’ 
system to generate and observe Majorana 


fermions’ —a type of quasiparticle that would 
be useful for quantum computing — at the 
superconductor-semiconductor interface’. 
Charge carriers in electronic devices can be scat- 
tered (for example, by crystal defects), and the 
average time between scattering events needs to 
be long to stabilize these quasiparticles. Yan et al. 
calculate that the charge-carrier scattering time 
in their devices is impressively long (66 femto- 
seconds; 1 fs is 10°’’ s), but the scattering times 
will need to be at least 100 times longer, simi- 
lar to the scattering time in indium arsenide’, 
to stabilize Majorana fermions. It remains to 
be seen whether this can be achieved in the 
authors’ devices. 

Ultimately, Yan and colleagues’ work will 
inspire and accelerate efforts to grow nitride 
superconductors and nitride semiconductors 
that enable the ultra-high operating efficiency, 
structural perfection and opportunities for 
manipulating electronic properties that have 
already been achieved in interfaces involving 
indium arsenide. Because, at the end of the day, 
the interface is the device. m 
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Mountains of diversity 


A large-scale analysis of bird diversity and evolution on mountains around the 
globe explores the relationships between elevation, species richness and the rate 
of formation of new species. SEE LETTER P.246 


ALEXANDER ZIZKA & ALEXANDRE ANTONELLI 


ountain chains are global centres of 
Meeeeee diversity — they harbour 
one-third of all terrestrial species’. 
These places have long fascinated biologists’, 
but are notoriously difficult to explore and 
study. Our knowledge of the distribution 
of species diversity on mountains is incom- 
plete, as is our understanding of how species 
richness (the total number of species) and the 
rates of formation of new species (speciation) 
vary in single mountain ranges. On page 246, 
Quintero and Jetz’ tackle these issues by study- 
ing the diversity and evolution of birds on the 
46 major mountain ranges of the world. 
Mountains can differ substantially in the 
environment they provide, depending on 
factors such as bedrock, ruggedness, climatic 
conditions and the amount of energy available 
in the region. Moreover, mountains are often 
far apart, and organisms inhabiting such places 
can persist in genetically isolated populations 
owing to factors including terrain complexity 
and the high variation of habitat types along 
elevational gradients. Isolated populations 
often adapt to the local environmental and 
ecological conditions. When such populations 
are no longer capable of reproducing with one 


another, they form new species’. One example 
of this is the hummingbird Aglaiocercus kingii, 
which is found only in the Andes of South 
America (Fig. 1). 

Quintero and Jetz used large-scale data 
sets of current distributions of bird species, 
mined from existing databases and publica- 
tions, to characterize the relationship between 
elevation above sea level and species richness. 
The authors amalgamated data for 9,993 spe- 
cies, representing essentially all the birds that 
are currently known. Although the patterns 
observed in different regions vary, the overall 
trend for most regions is ahump-shaped curve 
in which species richness is highest at middle 
elevations, and decreases as elevation increases. 

The result confirms findings from previous 
studies of plants and birds’®. This type of 
pattern might be driven by the smaller area 
available for speciation at higher elevations and 
because the environmental conditions there 
are more extreme than those on lowlands. 
For example, large temperature fluctuations 
between day and night, and an increased expo- 
sure to radiation and wind at higher elevations 
could limit the number of species that can cope 
with such conditions. 

The authors used some innovative 
approaches for their data analysis. They aimed 
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Figure 1 | The hummingbird Aglaiocercus kingiiin Ecuador. This species is confined to the Andes 
mountains of South America. Quintero and Jetz’ have developed an approach for studying bird 
distributions on mountains around the world that might help to address how and when biological 


diversity evolved along elevational gradients. 


to capture the 3D structure of biodiversity data 
by combining elevation and species infor- 
mation. They performed their analyses by 
grouping the bird data into ‘sliced sections’ 
corresponding to trapezoidal prisms that 
encompass a particular elevation range. This 
allowed them to assess mountain complexity in 
a way that improves on conventional ecological 
methods that often neglect elevation. 

Some biodiversity analyses can be affected 
by issues such as the mid-domain effect, in 
which a species-richness peak occurs around 
the centre of a region because of the spatial 
overlap of species’ ranges’. The authors devel- 
oped a subsampling approach that offers a way 
to address this issue. They counted species, but 
also factored in the total area that each species 
occupies when determining species’ contri- 
butions to species richness. This method also 
uses a complex randomization procedure that 
takes a modelling approach to estimate the 
species’ metrics. 

Their analysis using this subsampling 
approach revealed the surprising result that 
there is a linear decrease in species richness 
as elevation increases. Nevertheless, one con- 
cern is that the subsampled species-richness 
estimates from this method may not be directly 
comparable with estimates of species richness 
calculated in the conventional way — as the 
total number of species. In addition, the size of 
each species’ range might be a factor linked to 
its evolutionary history, and therefore relevant 
for understanding the evolution of mountain 
species. Additional research might be needed 
to assess the applicability of this subsampled 
diversity metric. 

Another, perhaps even more interesting 
finding made by Quintero and Jetz concerns 
the process underlying the observed species 
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diversity patterns. The authors used previously 
estimated* information on the evolutionary 
relationships between the bird species that 
they studied to calculate the rate of speciation 
along elevational gradients. They found that 
this rate is inversely related to subsampled spe- 
cies richness: that is, species are formed at the 
highest rates where the species richness is low- 
est, which corresponds to mountaintops. The 
authors’ explanation for this is that environ- 
mentally stable lowlands have high diversity, 
whereas at higher elevations, diversity is 
governed mainly by frequent immigrations 
and rapid species replacement during periods 
of climate change. 

A major limitation for studies of biological 
diversity on mountains is the scarcity of availa- 
ble data. Quintero and Jetz’s study uses existing 
diversity data that have a resolution of at least 
110 kilometres horizontally and 500 metres 
in elevation. This kind of scale can be rather 
coarse for many mountains, given that envi- 
ronmental and ecological conditions can vary 
considerably over distances of just a few hun- 
dred metres. Although birds are the best geo- 
graphically documented group of organisms 
on Earth, with more than 564 million publicly 
available records (see www.gbif.org), it might 
come as a surprise that their diversity in many 
mountains remains poorly documented. 

Unfortunately, the geological data of most 
relevance to biologists are lacking. Quintero 
and Jetz therefore had to simplify geological 
complexity in their analyses by using aver- 
aged values for key variables, such as the age 
of mountains. These factors, together with 
ecological interactions between species, might 
influence the speciation process’, and can vary 
ina single mountain range. 

Speciation rates are also difficult to estimate, 


especially over long timescales and for groups, 
such as birds, that lack a rich fossil record. 
One potential drawback of the new study is 
that many relationships between species, and 
their estimated time of origin, have been cal- 
culated on the basis of limited genetic informa- 
tion and with methods that do not take into 
account the difficulties that sometimes arise 
during the generation of phylogenetic trees. In 
some cases, proposed relationships might rely 
only on comparisons of bird shape and form 
(morphology) rather than on genetic data. 

There is still a long way to go before the 
phylogeny of birds is fully understood”. Large- 
scale initiatives are under way to sequence 
the genomes of all bird species as a way to 
determine more-reliable estimates of the rela- 
tionships between birds and to improve under- 
standing of their evolutionary history”. 

Quintero and Jetz’s results reveal general and 
unexpected relationships between elevation, 
species richness and diversification. Addi- 
tional data collection in the field by scientists 
and birdwatchers will be essential and, along 
with data integration and analysis of the sort 
spearheaded by Quintero and Jetz, should pro- 
vide additional insights. It will be particularly 
interesting to see whether the trends reported 
by Quintero and Jetz hold true for the rest of 
the world’s species, the diversity and distribu- 
tion of which are poorly known even at the 
global level’? — let alone along elevational 
gradients on mountains. = 
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Meta-analysis and the science of 


research synthesis 


Jessica Gurevitch!, Julia Koricheva’, Shinichi Nakagawa?“ & Gavin Stewart® 


Meta-analysis is the quantitative, scientific synthesis of research results. Since the term and modern approaches to 
research synthesis were first introduced in the 1970s, meta-analysis has had a revolutionary effect in many scientific 
fields, helping to establish evidence-based practice and to resolve seemingly contradictory research outcomes. At the 
same time, its implementation has engendered criticism and controversy, in some cases general and others specific 
to particular disciplines. Here we take the opportunity provided by the recent fortieth anniversary of meta-analysis 
to reflect on the accomplishments, limitations, recent advances and directions for future developments in the field of 


research synthesis. 


ynthesizing results across studies to reach an overall understanding 

of a problem and to identify sources of variation in outcomes is an 

essential part of the scientific process. Until recently, the results of 
scientific studies have been summarized in narrative reviews. However, 
this approach becomes inadequate when there are hundreds of studies on 
a given research question’, and the difficulties of carrying out narrative 
reviews to identify and summarize evidence in a transparent and objec- 
tive manner have become increasingly apparent as research results have 
mushroomed across scientific fields’. 

During the past few decades, scientifically rigorous systematic reviews 
and meta-analyses, carried out following formal protocols to ensure 
reproducibility and reduce bias, have become more prevalent in a range of 
fields' (Box 1). Systematic reviews aim to provide a robust overview of the 
efficacy of an intervention, or of a problem or field of research. They can 
be combined with quantitative meta-analyses to assess the magnitude of 
the outcome across relevant primary studies and to analyse the causes of 
variation among study outcomes (effect sizes). Narrative reviews remain 
useful for exploring the development of particular ideas (as we do here) 
and for advancing conceptual frameworks, but they cannot accurately 
summarize results across studies’. 

Four decades after its introduction, we are seeing widespread main- 
stream acceptance of meta-analysis as a research synthesis tool, but also 
the signs of what may be considered a ‘midlife crisis’ as it has begun the 
transition to a mature field. While the number of published meta-anal- 
yses has continued to increase rapidly, too many meta-analyses and 
systematic reviews are of low quality*-’. The publication of methodo- 
logically flawed meta-analyses indicates that peer reviewers, editors 
and authors are not fully aware of or are indifferent to the large body of 
well-developed meta-analytic methodology, and that reviewers might feel 
unqualified to address statistical issues. Low-quality meta-analyses have 
attracted strong criticism>* and even calls for a halt in publication of all 
meta-analyses’. Although it is certainly both valid and valuable to criticize 
poor methodology and reporting, such criticism should result in a call for 
improved standards (as for pre-clinical trials!°) rather than abandonment 
of the field!'. We believe that the solution lies in the rigorous application 
of stricter methodological and reporting quality criteria for publishing 
meta-analyses (see, for example, Tools for Transparency in Ecology and 


Evolution; https://osf.io/g65cb), and in better training for practitioners 
and reviewers in the rationales and methodologies of meta-analyses and 
systematic reviews. 

Here we highlight some of the main principles and characteristics 
of high-quality meta-analytic methodology and briefly summarize the 
development of the field. We also discuss the limitations, utility and 
achievements of meta-analysis in several fields and, as a case study, its 
role in advances in ecology, evolutionary biology and conservation (EEC). 
Finally, we address several recent criticisms of the meta-analytic approach 
and suggest ways in which future developments in research synthesis 
could facilitate the most rapid progress in the fields in which it is used. 


Meta-analyses use well-documented methodologies 
Systematic reviews aim to be transparent, reproducible and updatable, 
and to address well-defined questions. The systematic review process 
includes the use of formal methodological guidelines for the literature 
search, study screening (including critical appraisal of eligible studies 
according to pre-defined criteria), data extraction, coding and often 
statistical analysis (that is, meta-analysis), along with detailed, transparent 
documentation of each step. Software, protocols and reporting guidelines 
for systematic reviews and meta-analyses are well established in many 
fields; for example, PRISMA (Preferred Reporting Items for Systematic 
Reviews and Meta-Analyses”; http://www.prisma-statement.org/) is “an 
evidence-based minimum set of items for reporting in systematic reviews 
and meta-analyses” and includes a checklist of 27 items and a template 
flow chart for the presentation of a systematic review (a ‘PRISMA flow 
diagram; Fig. 1a). Guidelines for developing and preparing systematic 
review protocols are published in PRISMA-P (http://www.prisma- 
statement.org/Extensions/Protocols.aspx). 

If the systematic review reveals sufficient and appropriate quantitative 
data from the studies that are being summarized, then a meta-analysis can 
be conducted. In a meta-analysis, one or more outcomes in the form of 
effect sizes are extracted from each study. Effect sizes are designed to put 
the outcomes of the different studies being combined on the same scale, 
using a suite of metrics'*!° that includes odds and risk ratios, standardized 
mean differences, z-transformed correlation coefficients and logarithmic 
(‘log’) response ratios. It is essential for the effect-size metric used to be 
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BOX | 
A brief history of meta-analysis 


The first formal attempt to combine information from multiple 
sources (see figure) was made in 1904 by K. Pearson®? with 

he aim of ascertaining the effectiveness of vaccination in 
preventing soldiers from contracting typhoid. R. A. Fisher, another 
important figure in the development of modern statistical science, 
subsequently introduced a method for combining probabilities 
rom different studies®. In the late 1930s, W. Cochran and 

F. Yates described approaches that were essentially the same as 
modern fixed-effect and random-effects models®°, which were 
ater formalized and generalized by Cochran®®. However, it was 
not until the insight of psychologists G. Glass and M. Smith in 
1977—that outcome measures from different experiments could 
be standardized and put on the same scale®’—that meta-analysis 
began to affect scientific research to a large extent. Meta-analysis 
was initiated almost simultaneously in medicine and the social 
sciences®® and was initially met in all fields with a combination of 
enthusiasm and condemnation®#®8, Methodology was formalized 
and developed in the two decades following 1977 in multiple 
fields!©82-91 with influential studies spreading from medical and 
social sciences to EEC in the early 1990s**:9? (Table 1). 

Rapid methodological and procedural developments have 
followed, with cross-disciplinary interactions being the key drivers 
of progress. The introduction of electronic literature databases 
and journal articles was central to the development of current 
practices; a lack of access in poorer institutions and countries 
hinders scientific progress. The highly interdisciplinary Society 
for Research Synthesis Methodology (http://www.srsm.org/) was 
established in 2005, after which it began publication of Research 
Synthesis Methods. The large collaborative networks the Cochrane 
Collaboration (established in 1993; now known as Cochrane; 
https://www.cochrane.org) and the Campbell Collaboration 
(established in 1999; https://www.campbellcollaboration.org) 
oversee systematic reviews in the medical and social sciences, 
respectively, bringing practitioners and methocologists together 
and setting standards for research-synthesis publications and 
evidence-based guidelines for practice and policy. 
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@ 1904 First (medical) meta-analysis published (effect of innoculation against typhoid) (ref. 83) 


1960 1970 


@ 1954 First meta-analytic methods formalized (fixed- and random-effects models) (ref. 86) 
@® 1976 Term ‘meta-analysis’ coined (ref. 95) 

OQ) 1977 First social science meta-analysis published (efficacy of psychotherapy) (ref. 87) 

® 1985 Statistics textbook dedicated to meta-analytic methods released (ref. 16) 

© 1986 Method for calculating between-study variance developed (ref. 96) 

@ 1993 Review of 302 social science meta-analyses on treatment efficacy published (ref. 97) 
1993 Cochrane Collaboration established 

@ 1995 Term ‘systematic review’ introduced (ref. 98) 

1997 Methods for assessing publication bias introduced (funnel plot and Egger’s test) (ref. 19) 
(®) 1999 QUOROM (Quality of Reporting of Meta-analyses) standards developed (ref. 99) 

@2) 1999 Campbell Collaboration established 

3) 2002 Heterogeneity index /? proposed (ref. 100) 

2002 Term ‘network meta-analysis’ coined (ref. 74) 

() 2009 PRISMA guidelines established (ref. 12) 

2010 metafor (free and comprehensive R package for meta-analysis) released (ref. 17) 


Box 1 Figure | Milestones in the history of meta-analysis. The red 
line shows the number of papers from a Scopus search; the dashed 
component indicates the expected future trajectory. The milestone 
publications!21617,19,74,83,86,87,95-100 are chosen on the basis of two 
main criteria—precedence and influence (for these criteria, we relied 
heavily on refs 93 and 94). 


readily interpretable, scientifically meaningful and comparable among 
meta-analyses, and for its sampling distribution to be known, so that 
statistical models can be constructed appropriately. 

The effect sizes are then entered into a statistical model with the goal 
of assessing overall effects and heterogeneity in outcomes. These models 
are based on an assumption of either a common effect (‘fixed effect’) or 
random effects (Fig. 1b)!°. The common-effect (or fixed-effect) model 
assumes that variation in effect sizes among studies is due to within-study 
(sampling) variance and that all studies share a common ‘true effect. The 
random-effects model assumes that, in addition to sampling variance, the 
true effects from different studies also differ from one another, represent- 
ing a random sample of a population of outcomes, and is analogous to a 
random-effects model in an analysis of variance (ANOVA). Thus, ran- 
dom-effects models include an extra variance component to account for 
between-study variance (heterogeneity) in addition to within-study vari- 
ance. Common-effect models are based on the assumption that the results 
apply only to a given group of studies. Random-effects models apply more 
generally. In carrying out a meta-analysis, the central tendency (the mean) 
and its confidence limits are evaluated, as well as the heterogeneity in the 
effect across studies. To identify the magnitude and sources of variation in 
effect size among studies (Fig. 1c), earlier studies relied on simple hetero- 
geneity tests'®, whereas more recent work often uses meta-regressions’”. 
The ‘main effect’ or ‘grand mean can be of critical importance or largely 
irrelevant, depending on the goals of the meta-analysis and the magnitude 
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and sources of heterogeneity (see sections ‘Meta-analysis is essential for 
progress in science’ and ‘Meta-analysis in EEC as a case study’). Although 
these goals differ considerably among disciplines, quantifying hetero- 
geneity is universally important. 

Heterogeneity tests and meta-regressions both use weighting based 
on the precision of the estimate of the effect: larger studies with higher 
precision are weighted more heavily than smaller and/or more variable 
studies!® (Fig. 1b, d). There are many issues to consider in constructing 
these statistical models, including appropriate weighting and how to 
account for non-independence (see sections ‘Meta-analysis in EEC as a 
case study’ and ‘Limitations, controversies and challenges’). In addition, 
tools have been developed for evaluating publication bias and power and 
for conducting sensitivity analyses’?! (Fig. le, f). 


Meta-analysis is essential for progress in science 

Meta-analysis has generally been used with two different fundamental 
goals in mind, resulting in the use of contrasting approaches. The first 
of these goals is to assess the evidence for the effectiveness of specific 
interventions for a particular problem or hypothesized causal associ- 
ations for a condition, often over a relatively small number of studies 
(fewer than about 25). The second, quite different, fundamental goal is 
to reach broad generalizations across larger numbers of study outcomes 
(dozens to hundreds) to provide a more comprehensive picture than can 
be attained from an individual primary study. The differences in approach 
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Figure 1 | Various charts and plots common to meta-analysis. 

a, A PRISMA flow diagram”, which describes information flow (the 
number of relevant publications) at the four stages of the systematic 
review process (‘identification, ‘screening, ‘eligibility’ and ‘included’). 

b, A ‘forest’ plot of the various means (symbol centres), confidence limits 
(95% confidence intervals; whiskers) and precision (indicated by the 

size or ‘weight’ of the symbols, with larger symbols indicating greater 
precision) of the effect-size determined from individual studies (black), 
and the overall means (symbol centres) and 95% confidence intervals 
(symbol widths) determined using meta-analysis with a common-effect 
(or fixed-effect) model (brown) and a random-effects model (purple). This 
type of plot is used to represent effect sizes and their confidence intervals 
graphically. c, A summary ‘forest’ plot of the mean effect sizes and 95% 
confidence intervals for different groups of studies. This type of plot may 
be used to assess categorical moderators (denoted X, Y and Z here) and 


and goals affect not only the scale of meta-analyses, but every step of the 
research synthesis, from study inclusion criteria to the statistical models 
used. In both approaches, meta-analysis is used to synthesize evidence 
across studies to detect effects, to estimate their magnitudes and variation 
and to analyse the factors (covariates or moderators) that influence them. 

When the goal is to assess evidence for specific interventions, the focus 
of meta-analyses is primarily on accurately estimating an overall mean 
effect, and may include identifying factors that modify that effect. This 
approach is exemplified by the PICO (population, intervention, compar- 
ator, outcome) framework (and its extensions) for formulating questions, 
in which specification of these elements is central to the purpose of the 
synthesis”, as it is, for example, when assessing clinical effectiveness or 
the effectiveness of interventions in other disciplines. Question formu- 
lation using PICO has been adopted in a wide range of fields, including 
medicine and the social sciences. Although moderating factors might 
be important for understanding how the overall effect is influenced by 
study or population characteristics, meta-analyses for which the primary 
goal is to estimate the effects of a specific intervention accurately tend to 
emphasize the consequences of that intervention for a specific population. 
This type of meta-analysis must clearly and specifically delineate the 
population in question. Consequently, the results may apply only to 
that population; for example, the conclusions of a research synthesis of 
a medical intervention based on studies that included only middle-aged 
males might not apply to females or to younger males. 


are common in EEC and some social sciences. d, A ‘bubble’ plot showing 
a line predicted from a meta-regression analysis; the sizes of the bubbles 
reflect the sample sizes of the individual studies. This type of plot may be 
used to assess continuous predictors (such as publication year or length of 
a treatment). e, A ‘funnel’ plot displays the effect size against the precision 
with which it is estimated, which relates to its weight. Here we illustrate 
data (red points, with the dotted red line indicating an overall effect) that 
display ‘funnel asymmetry, which could indicate publication bias, along 
with data (open circles) obtained after applying the trim-and-fill method, 
a sensitivity analysis that corrects for a potential publication bias. 

f, A ‘forest’ plot of a cumulative meta-analysis in which outcomes are 
added into the analysis in chronological order, demonstrating an increase 
in precision and a convergence of effect sizes as studies are added, anda 
temporal trend across studies. The dashed black lines in b-f indicate 

‘no effect’ of an intervention on the outcome. 


In the second case, when the goal is to reach broad generalizations, 
the population of studies may be large and heterogeneous and, although 
estimating the main effect of a particular phenomenon or experimen- 
tal treatment may be important, identifying sources of heterogeneity in 
outcomes is often central to understanding the overall phenomenon”. 
Meta-analyses undertaken with the aim of reaching broad generalizations 
deliberately incorporate results from heterogeneous populations so that 
broad generalizations and the factors that modify them can be exam- 
ined and tested. This approach is common in the fields of EEC and in 
some social sciences, in which meta-analyses have been used to address 
fundamental problems, to weigh the evidence for prominent theories or 
hypotheses and to consider the generality of common findings, observa- 
tions or phenomena?**. 

Of course, to some extent there is a continuum rather than an absolute 
dichotomy in meta-analytic approaches, with overlap between disciplines. 
A limitation of using broad inclusion criteria is the difficulty in ade- 
quately accounting for high heterogeneity. A limitation of a reductionist 
scope and narrow focus is the limited inference that is possible outside 
of a narrowly specified population or for factors that modify outcomes, 
whereas the inclusion of a broader definition of the population of interest 
and potential factors that could affect outcomes might be highly revealing. 
Both approaches can be limited or even biased. A collection of many 
narrowly focused reviews of what is essentially the same intervention 
can generate spurious results, as can the opposite approach of ‘fishing’ for 
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significance among many hypothesized explanatory factors or covariates 
in an excessively broad study. 

For both of these basic goals (evaluation of specific interventions or 
reaching a broad understanding of a general problem), meta-analysis 
provides a more powerful and less biased means for clarifying, quanti- 
fying and disproving (or confirming) assumed wisdom than do conven- 
tional approaches” including narrative reviews and flawed quantitative 
methods such as ‘vote counts’ (see section ‘Limitations, controversies 
and challenges’). Meta-analytic methods have resolved apparently incon- 
clusive data to arrive at a clearer picture, often more rapidly than other 
approaches. In medicine, meta-analyses can unambiguously assess the 
effectiveness of particular surgical or pharmaceutical interventions or the 
statistical significance of hypothesized causal associations. For example, 
a meta-analysis of 12 clinical studies was able to demonstrate conclu- 
sively a clear relationship between maternal obesity and risk of neural 
tube defects despite considerable variation in the effect sizes reported in 
individual studies (from a slightly greater incidence of these birth defects 
for overweight mothers compared to normal-weight mothers, to three 
times the risk (odds ratio of 3.11) for severely obese mothers compared 
to normal-weight mothers)”*. Similarly, primary studies of the value of a 
family-based intervention approach for serious juvenile offenders called 
multi-systemic therapy were seemingly inconsistent; however, despite the 
logical and theoretical basis for multi-systemic therapy, a meta-analysis 
found no significant differences between it and conventional social 
services in the success of outcomes”’. Both of these meta-analyses have 
had ramifications for evidence-based practice. 

The most consequential effect of introducing formal research- 
synthesis methodology has been a profound change in the way scientists 
think about the outcomes of scientific research. An individual primary 
study may now be seen as a contribution towards the accumulation 
of evidence rather than revealing the conclusive answer to a scientific 
problem’, There are certainly cases where a single revelatory study 
has completely illuminated and resolved a major problem; however, in 
many cases syntheses can provide a more general and complete picture 
of the evidence than can any individual study. The results of initial 
studies are too often not confirmed by those of subsequent studies or by 
syntheses of a body of research. Additional major contributions of the 
introduction of meta-analysis have been increased attention to reporting 
standards in primary studies, including full and transparent reporting of 
data and the recognition that studies that report no significant effect 
are as potentially interesting and valuable as those that report low 
P values”?*, 


Meta-analysis in EEC as a case study 

Meta-analysis was first adopted by ecologists and evolutionary biolo- 
gists some 25 years ago (‘Table 1) and has had a considerable impact on 
this research field in both fundamental and applied areas. Meta-analytic 
approaches in ecology were introduced at around the same time as it 
became increasingly urgent to provide accurate quantitative assessments, 
predictions and practical solutions to pressing environmental issues 
such as biodiversity losses, the increase in invasive species and biotic 
responses to climate change. Meta-analysis has provided tools for sum- 
marizing evidence for these effects, their impacts and the effectiveness of 
interventions. The increased use of meta-analyses and systematic reviews 
in conservation and applied ecology has been facilitated by the promotion 
of evidence-based approaches in this field*!°”, especially through organi- 
zations such as the Centre for Evidence-Based Conservation (http://www. 
cebc.bangor.ac.uk) and the Collaboration for Environmental Evidence 
(https://www.environmentalevidence.org; Table 1). 

Applications of meta-analyses and, more recently, systematic reviews 
in EEC have highlighted major gaps in research*’, provided assessments 
of the effects of major environmental drivers (such as climate change**) 
and of the effectiveness of conservation and management strategies*!, 
and enabled evaluations of the evidence for ecological and evolutionary 
theories**. Examples of influential ecological meta-analyses include quan- 
tifications of the effects of biodiversity on ecosystem functioning and 
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Table 1 | Development of systematic reviews and meta-analyses 
in EEC 


Year Milestone 

991 First meta-analysis in ecology published’® 

995 Seminal paper by Arnqvist and Wooster’? published in 
Trends in Ecology and Evolution, introducing meta-analysis to 
many ecologists 

995 National Center for Ecological Analysis and Synthesis 
established in USA 

997 MetaWin, the first software for ecological meta-analysis 
created’ 

999 Special feature on meta-analysis published in Ecology, 
including an influential paper on statistical issues in 
ecological meta-analysis°° and the introduction of the 
logarithmic response ratio as a metric for effect size®° 

2001 First general review of meta-analysis in ecology published®+ 

2003 Centre for Evidence-Based Conservation established in UK 

2007 Collaboration for Environmental Evidence created 

2008/2009 Seminal papers on phylogenetic meta-analysis 
published‘? and phyloMeta software for integrating 
phylogeny into meta-analyses released®? 

2011 Environmental Evidence (the official journal of the 
Collaboration for Environmental Evidence) established 

2013 First handbook of meta-analysis in ecology and evolution 
published’? 

2014 OpenMEE, software for ecological and evolutionary 
meta-analysis, released*” 

2016 First international conference of the Collaboration for 
Environmental Evidence, in Stockholm 

services*°?’, which demonstrated that declines in species richness have 


negative effects on the functioning of ecosystems. It has been found”* 
that ecological restoration can reverse environmental degradation and 
increase biodiversity and the provisioning of ecosystem services in a wide 
range of ecosystems globally, although not to full recovery compared to 
reference ecosystems. 

Similarly, meta-analytic techniques have provided evolutionary biolo- 
gists the tools to test key hypotheses based on theories of natural selection, 
sexual selection and animal social behaviour at unprecedented scales*. 
Examples of prominent evolutionary meta-analyses include assessments 
of correlations between measures of genetic diversity, fitness and popu- 
lation size*’. One conclusion is that a reduction in population size due 
to habitat fragmentation reduces genetic variation, which in turn has a 
negative impact on fitness in the affected populations. 

In EEC, meta-analytic techniques have greatly expanded the ability 
to construct large-scale overviews of study outcomes—over larger 
spatial scales, different time periods, multiple systems and a diversity of 
organisms that are beyond the scope of any one researcher or research 
group. For example, a global meta-analysis” of almost 600 latitudinal 
gradients in species diversity verified the high degree of generality of the 
decline in diversity with latitude, but also identified important factors 
that modify this pattern. Meta-analysis has also been a valuable tool 
for practitioners in EEC involved in collaborative research who wish to 
combine original results from experiments carried out across multiple 
study sites*)””, 

Unlike clinical medicine and the social sciences, fields in which 
research focuses on a single species, the multi-species nature of much 
of EEC research and therefore of meta-analyses has led practitioners to 
integrate phylogenetic comparative methods with meta-analytic models 
to take into account potential non-independence among lineages due to 
shared evolutionary history**-*°. Non-independence among outcomes 
due to the variation among sources may be more obvious in EEC than 
in other fields because of the large size and complex data structure of 
many meta-analyses in EEC. However, non-independence is a ubiqui- 
tous problem for research synthesis in most research fields, and much 
work remains to be done to better model and account for sources of 
non-independence. 

The structural characteristics of data in EEC and the goals of generality 
typically result in high heterogeneity. Rather than seeking to explain 
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all of the heterogeneity among studies, the goal is often to identify key 
factors of commonality—to detect the signals amid the noise when 
gaining information about these hypothesized key factors is more 
important than achieving a clean accounting of all sources of variabil- 
ity. This is a different perspective from that of meta-analyses that focus 
narrowly on, for example, detecting the efficacy of a specific intervention. 

Advances in meta-analysis in EEC have been stimulated by many 
factors, including learning from practitioners in other disciplines, effec- 
tive and widespread short courses for students and practising scientists, 
and the development of software that is tailored specifically to this 
field***”, Methodological innovations in meta-analytic techniques that 
have been incorporated or developed in EEC, in addition to phyloge- 
netic approaches, include the meta-analysis of factorial experiments“, the 
introduction and wide acceptance of randomization (permutation) tests 
in meta-analysis’, the early embrace of random-effects and mixed-effects 
models when they were still highly controversial in other disciplines”, 
and methods for the inclusion of qualitative information such as expert 
opinions”’. 

The introduction and incorporation of meta-analysis in ecological 
research have raised similar objections to those raised in other disci- 
plines, and these criticisms and others have been similarly refuted across 
disciplines’. For instance, critics have claimed that the potential for publi- 
cation bias in the literature (that is, the under-reporting of non-significant 
results or disconfirming evidence’) invalidates the use of meta-analysis. 
This objection has been refuted by research synthesists in many fields, 
who point out that when publication bias exists, it presents problems that 
are not unique to meta-analyses, but affect any attempt to summarize the 
results of the literature or to reach valid conclusions from it. In another 
instance, as in the early criticisms of meta-analysis in social sciences”, 
some ecologists have claimed that ecological studies are too heterogeneous 
to be combined statistically in a meaningful way” and that ecology is best 
served by accumulating a catalogue of case studies*’. Analogously, the 
basis for the early objections to introducing statistics to ecology in the 
mid-twentieth century was the inability to fully account for the unique- 
ness of individual organisms and the micro-site environmental variation 
using means and statistical tests. Despite the criticism, the introduction of 
meta-analysis in EEC has been embraced enthusiastically by the majority 
of scientists in these disciplines as a ‘remote sensing tool’ that helps 
scientists to generalize the findings of individual studies to reach a 
broader understanding”, and the number of meta-analyses published in 
EEC has increased exponentially over time”. 


Limitations, controversies and challenges 
Despite its current utility and future potential, meta-analysis has various 
limitations as a tool for research synthesis and for informing decisions. 
Meta-analyses and systematic reviews can highlight areas in which 
evidence is deficient, but they cannot overcome these deficiencies—they 
are statistical and scientific techniques, not magical ones. For example, 
in a systematic review of the literature on hypotheses for explaining bio- 
logical invasions, a major gap was found* in published studies on inva- 
sive species in the tropics, highlighting not only what is known but also 
what is unknown globally about this problem. Although the existence 
of such knowledge gaps limits the generality of conclusions that can be 
drawn from the existing literature, the ability of systematic reviews and 
meta-analyses to identify these gaps is a strength of these approaches 
because it directs future primary studies to the areas for which evidence is 
most needed. Other challenges for meta-analyses and systematic reviews 
include publication bias and research bias”, the latter describing the over- 
or under-representation of populations, species or systems in the literature, 
which results in a biased view of the totality. The presence of these issues 
can be strongly suspected by scientists, but although their magnitude can 
sometimes be estimated in a meta-analysis!*”°, it cannot be truly corrected 
in research syntheses*>°°. Similarly, a synthesis may be constrained by 
either selective or incomplete data reporting in primary publications”. 
One undesirable consequence of the growing recognition and high 
impact of meta-analysis is an increase in less-than-rigorous applications 
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of these methods and in the application of arbitrary and less-well- 
justified methodologies that are sometimes inaccurately referred to as 
meta-analyses. The use of statistically flawed approaches can lead to 
erroneous and misleading results that masquerade as serious research 
syntheses. The term meta-analysis should be applied only to studies that 
use well-established statistical procedures, such as appropriate effect-size 
calculation, weighting and heterogeneity analysis*’, and statistical models 
that take into account the distinct hierarchical structure of meta-analytic 
data, or to studies that develop rigorously justified methodological 
advances of these methods. Unfortunately, the term is often misapplied 
to any study that uses data from several primary publications, regardless 
of the rigour of the methodology. Statistically flawed procedures such 
as vote-counting, which provide only limited information about study 
outcomes, can be very misleading and have long been discredited, are still 
used in published papers®°°. Vote-counting is a deceptively plausible and 
appealingly convenient procedure whereby the generality of findings in 
a group of studies is assessed by counting up the number of significant 
and non-significant results in individual studies (or by elaborations on 
this approach). Although it is vulnerable to erroneous inferences and 
provides unreliable information on the magnitudes or heterogeneity of 
effects, it persists, zombie-like, returning by the efforts of the naive or 
determinedly ignorant to haunt the scientific literature. Vote-counting is 
not a meta-analytic technique, and is not an acceptable basis for mean- 
ingfully summarizing research results in published papers. 

Meta-analyses that are not weighted by inverse variances are common 
and often poorly justified, and present different problems. Unlike vote- 
counts, unweighted meta-analyses can be unbiased and may provide 
information on the magnitude of the effects®. However, in an unweighted 
analysis, within- and between-study variation cannot be readily separated, 
and so common- and random-effects models cannot be used and hetero- 
geneity may be difficult to assess properly. Unweighted meta-analysis 
also increases the influence of small studies?°, which have often been 
found to report larger and more variable effects than those reported 
for larger studies (as a result of the smaller studies being more likely to 
suffer from random noise, and possibly publication bias). An alterna- 
tive when variances are unavailable from primary studies is weighting 
by sample size or other metric, but this method does not incorporate the 
information that an inverse-variance-weighted analysis provides and 
can introduce unknown biases. These problems are particularly acute 
with small sample sizes. One argument that is often made in support of 
unweighted meta-analysis is that the variances needed for a weighted 
meta-analysis are frequently unavailable owing to poor data reporting in 
the primary studies, and it is undesirable to leave studies with missing data 
out of the meta-analysis. One possible solution is to use one of the various 
methods that have been developed for imputing or otherwise modelling 
missing data. And, although data reporting practices are being improved 
slowly, it may be that many older studies are simply inadequate for accurate 
quantitative reviews. Another argument for unweighted meta- 
analysis is that the meta-analysis simplifies to an essentially unweighted 
analysis when between-study variation is much larger than within-study 
variation**. However, a weighted meta-analysis is required to assess the 
two types of variation in the first place, and we submit that it would 
be preferable to report the weighted and unweighted results in 
such cases. 

Another unfortunate outcome of the high impact and growing pres- 
tige of meta-analysis”, coupled with the use of metrics such as citation 
numbers and h-indices in evaluations of research accomplishments, is an 
unease among some primary researchers about the fairness and rewards 
of the scientific process*®°. Some have decried reviews as “the black-mar- 
ket of scientific currency”*, with calls to replace citations to reviews and 
meta-analyses with citations of primary studies®'. Worse, research syn- 
thesists in medicine have recently been described as “research parasites” 
of primary studies and the researchers who conduct them. On the other 
hand, it could be argued that primary studies without context, compar- 
ison or summary are ultimately of limited value. Moreover, methods for 
research synthesis are not the exclusive province of any one group, but 
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can be used by primary researchers in their own areas of expertise. The 
introduction of more explicit guidelines and standards for conducting 
and reporting meta-analyses could address some of these grievances, and 
we agree that better methods for citing primary studies in meta-anal- 
yses should be implemented to give full credit for the original studies. 
‘Research parasites’ can also serve to increase scientific diversity by adding 
another ‘trophic level, thus improving the functioning of the scientific 
‘ecosystem. 


Advances, developments and future promise 
Meta-analysis is the grandmother of the ‘big data and ‘open science’ 
movements. For hundreds of years, scientists have collected data in 
individual studies, based on observations and experimentation®™. The 
introduction and implementation of meta-analytic techniques was the 
first large-scale, coordinated effort to collect and synthesize pre-existing 
data to determine patterns, make predictions, reach generalizations and 
make evidence-based decisions. Discoveries that have resulted from the 
analysis of big data, in parallel with the development of open-science 
practices, transparency and the importance of replication of research, 
are transforming many research areas. ‘Big data refers to large, complex 
datasets that may be mined for patterns or for making predictions, and has 
been influential in a broad range of areas (for example, genomics, clima- 
tology and advertising). The processes involved in the searching, curation 
and evaluation of data, and in quality control, are essential components 
of big-data practice, all of which have been the subject of conceptual 
exploration and formal methodological development in meta-analysis 
for many years“. However, the approach has been different from that 
taken for meta-analyses. Meta-analysis is inherently statistical, whereas 
big data has been framed within the field of computer science. Greater 
cross-disciplinary interactions should prove productive for both fields. 
Although formal systematic reviews and meta-analyses have long been 
established in many disciplines, they are only recently making inroads in 
fields such as molecular biology and genomics. Rapid gains in scientific 
progress stand to be made when these methods are more fully imple- 
mented throughout the biological sciences, and throughout science more 
generally. 

Open-science practices have emphasized full and unbiased access to 
scientific data®, which is of longstanding importance and central to future 
progress in meta-analysis. Pre-registration (called ‘registratiom’ in some 
fields) of planned studies can reduce selective reporting of outcomes; 
publication of ‘registered reports’ in which the methods and proposed 
analyses for a study are peer-reviewed and published before the research 
is conducted can reduce publication bias. Limitations on accessing infor- 
mation are serious impediments for best practices in meta-analysis. By 
minimizing selective and poor reporting and advocating full access to 
the data and code associated with each analysis, open-science standards, 
including guidelines such as those in the Equator Network (https://www. 
equator-network.org)*”®° can alleviate many problems in research syn- 
thesis and propel more rapid scientific advances. 

In addition to the benefits that have been accrued from the increased 
availability of unbiased information, advances in meta-analytic techniques 
are being driven by methodological developments. Advances include: the 
use of machine learning and artificial intelligence (AI) to screen stud- 
ies for inclusion in systematic reviews and meta-analyses”; increasingly 
sophisticated software and models for complex meta-regression!”*’; 
robust variance estimation in studies with small sample sizes’; meta-anal- 
ysis of individual participant data; and integration of meta-analysis and 
decision support in medicine and other fields”. Bayesian meta-analysis 
has been implemented in many fields and is a particularly useful approach 
when external sources of information can provide valid priors’’ or when 
a dataset is of sufficient quality and size that distributions can be fitted 
to it instead of attempting to fit it to familiar distributions. Meta-analytic 
approaches have been used to synthesize data to address methodological 
issues such as heterogeneity and its interpretation”! and the implications 
of the inclusion or exclusion of unpublished literature”. Better integra- 
tion of big data, AI and meta-analysis will depend on both conceptual 
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and methodological developments, and is reliant on greater trans-dis- 
ciplinary links between statistics, computer science, the biological and 
social sciences, and other scientific fields. It is not impossible to envisage 
automated systems whereby AI aids not only in the real-time acquisition 
but also in the critical appraisal and meta-analysis of data, potentially 
integrating different information streams to inform tailored decisions in 
many areas of applied science. 

The statistical methodologies that underpin and support meta-analysis 
have been undergoing continual development. Areas of particular current 
interest include multiple imputation to model missing data, advanced 
use of meta-regression and model selection to evaluate the influence of 
more complex data structures and multiple covariates, and hierarchical 
modelling of multi-level data, including that from individual ‘participant’ 
data in medicine” and in EEC”’, Network meta-analyses seek to provide 
comparisons of multiple interventions, including indirect comparisons”. 
These methods are particularly useful when a set of randomized control 
trials with pairwise comparisons of interventions has been carried out 
with common interventions among the studies, but when not all studies 
include all interventions. Developments in and applications of this 
powerful approach have advanced considerably in clinical medicine over 
the past ten years”°, providing better information about which treatment 
is most effective when there are multiple treatment options and pathways. 
‘Living’ reviews, which are constantly updated, can prevent stale informa- 
tion from being cemented into belief or practice and have the potential 
to change the fundamental understanding of a problem or approach, 
because knowledge is being updated and new papers are being published 
continuously”®, Rather than summarizing information in many individual 
reviews, living reviews and living cumulative network meta-analyses 
may also help to reduce waste in research by using the available primary 
studies more efficiently, by identifying gaps in research and by deter- 
mining when the evidence is sufficient for decision and policy making”. 
However, their full implementation might require a reward shift both for 
primary researchers and synthesists. 

Perhaps the most important foundation for advances in meta-analytic 
techniques is education in high-quality research-synthesis methods. 
Training in meta-analytic methods and concepts should be part of the basic 
training for higher-degree candidates in basic and applied scientific fields, 
including research post-graduates, medical doctors and other professional 
science practitioners (such as environmental consultants). This would 
formally embed their work in the context of existing evidence and facili- 
tate learning of both statistical and critical appraisal skills. Those involved 
in primary research also need a better understanding of meta-analysis to 
exploit the revolution of open data fully. Most importantly, a new genera- 
tion of scientists, peer reviewers, editors and science-policy practitioners 
would benefit from an increased understanding of the methodologies and 
interpretation of evidence synthesis. 

Meta-analysis can be a key tool for facilitating rapid progress in science 
by quantifying what is known and identifying what is not yet known. 
Evidence synthesis should become a regular companion to primary 
scientific research to maximize the effectiveness of scientific inquiry. An 
evidence-based approach is important for progress in science, policy, 
and medical and conservation practice. This will require collaboration 
between statisticians, primary researchers and research synthesists, 
between meta-analysts and stakeholders, and among research synthe- 
sists across different disciplines. We are confident that, provided such 
collaborations are successful, meta-analysis will survive its ‘midlife crisis’ 
and emerge stronger and with a new-found purpose. 
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GaN/NDN epitaxial semiconductor/ 
superconductor heterostructures 
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Brian P. Downey?, David A. Muller*®, Huili G. Xing!°, David J. Meyer & Debdeep Jena!?® 


Epitaxy is a process by which a thin layer of one crystal is deposited in an ordered fashion onto a substrate crystal. The 
direct epitaxial growth of semiconductor heterostructures on top of crystalline superconductors has proved challenging. 
Here, however, we report the successful use of molecular beam epitaxy to grow and integrate niobium nitride (NbN) -based 
superconductors with the wide-bandgap family of semiconductors—silicon carbide, gallium nitride (GaN) and aluminium 
gallium nitride (AlGaN). We apply molecular beam epitaxy to grow an AlGaN/GaN quantum-well heterostructure directly 
on top of an ultrathin crystalline NbN superconductor. The resulting high-mobility, two-dimensional electron gas in the 
semiconductor exhibits quantum oscillations, and thus enables a semiconductor transistor—an electronic gain element— 
to be grown and fabricated directly on a crystalline superconductor. Using the epitaxial superconductor as the source 
load of the transistor, we observe in the transistor output characteristics a negative differential resistance—a feature 
often used in amplifiers and oscillators. Our demonstration of the direct epitaxial growth of high-quality semiconductor 
heterostructures and devices on crystalline nitride superconductors opens up the possibility of combining the macroscopic 
quantum effects of superconductors with the electronic, photonic and piezoelectric properties of the group III/nitride 


semiconductor family. 


The experimental discovery! of superconductivity in 1911 predated the 
controllable synthesis and understanding of semiconductors” by nearly 
three decades. However, in the time it took to uncover the correlated 
physics behind superconductivity, rapid advances in the band-theory 
of semiconductors, perfection in crystal growth, and discoveries such 
as donor- and acceptor-doping and quantum heterostructure** design 
had unleashed their technological potential, enabling electronic ampli- 
fiers and switches, as well as light-emitting diodes and diode lasers that 
operate at room temperature. These solid-state devices have replaced 
bulky and slow vacuum tubes and table-top lasers, and have shrunk 
information processing, storage, and communication systems onto 
a chip. 

Today, semiconductor transistors are reaching their fundamental 
Boltzmann limits in terms of switching energy and power consumption 
in the digital von-Neumann computational architecture’, and com- 
munication systems are approaching their Shannon limits in terms of 
bandwidth and security. Quantum technologies have been envisaged to 
offer exponentially faster computation and guaranteed secure commu- 
nications®, and the leading materials for these emerging technologies 
make use of the macroscopic manifestation of quantum properties in 
superconductors. Devices such as Josephson junction flux qubits’, loss- 
less microwave resonators®, AC Josephson junction lasers? and super- 
conducting single-photon detectors’° are the building blocks of these 
new quantum-information systems. 

Substantial advances in such systems would be expected if the power 
of semiconductors could be combined with that of superconductors 
on a single epitaxial platform!!-!’. The group III/nitride semicon- 
ductors GaN (with a bandgap, Eg of about 3.4 eV), indium nitride 
(InN; E,~0.6eV) and AIN (E,6.2 eV) constitute the most revolu- 
tionary semiconductor family since silicon. That is because they offer, 
in a single heterostructure material family (see Fig. 1), the necessary 


ingredients for ultrafast microwave communications", ultralow-power 
computation', high-voltage switches’®, infrared through visible 
to deep-ultraviolet photonic emitters and detectors!”"'8, and high- 
frequency circuit components such as surface acoustic wave and bulk 
acoustic wave filters!?. On the other hand, one of the most techno- 
logically important superconductor families comprises the nitride 
compounds NbN,, which have been used for superconducting 
radio-frequency circuits’, squid magnetometers”!, Josephson junc- 
tions”, single-photon detectors’? for quantum communications and 
astronomy, and a host of other applications”. Here, we report the suc- 
cessful epitaxial integration of the semiconducting and superconduct- 
ing nitride families as a crucial enabler for several applications. 

Figure 1a shows that the lattice constants of Nb-based nitride metals— 
such as hexagonal Nb2N and NbN, as well as cubic NbN rotated 
onto the (111) plane—are very close to the lattice constants of SiC, AIN 
and the GaN family. Wurtzite GaN and AIN can be grown on cubic 
(111) silicon, and hexagonal SiC serves as the substrate for the epitaxial 
growth of AIN- and GaN-based heterostructures for microwave tran- 
sistors** and for quantum-well visible-light-emitting diodes'®. 
Recently, we succeeded in growing crystalline epitaxial metal (epi- 
Metal) niobium nitride layers by molecular beam epitaxy (MBE) on 
SiC, and further grew GaN and AIN layers on the epiMetal layers”>”®. 
We found that the epiMetal layers retained high crystallinity and 
electronic conductivity down to thicknesses of a few nanometres””®, 
The crystalline phases of the epilayers could be either hexagonal Nb.N 
or NbN, or cubic NbN. In this study, we have determined that our 
films are cubic NbN,, with x being around 0.75-0.88 as measured by 
secondary-ion mass spectrometry (SIMS). In what follows, we will 
simply refer to the phase and stoichiometry as NbN,. The use of NbN, 
enables an unprecedented level of epitaxial integration of buried 
metallic layers with wide-bandgap semiconductors and insulators. 
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Figure 1 | Bandgap, lattice constant, crystallinity and superconductivity 
in epitaxial NbN, on SiC. a, Bandgap versus lattice constant for select 
nitride semiconductors as well as for SiC. b, Cross-section HAADF- 

STEM images in black/white (left) and false-colour (right) of 5-nm 

NbN, grown on an SiC substrate with a AIN capping layer. c, Resistance 
versus temperature (normalized to the resistance at 16 K), showing 

the superconducting phase transition of 5-nm (red) and 35-nm (blue) 


While investigating the low-temperature transport properties of the 
thin MBE-grown NbN, layers, we find a superconducting phase tran- 
sition at critical temperatures (T.) ranging from 6K to 15K, similar to 
what has been found for NbN, grown by other methods”””*, Epitaxial 
layers of NbN, thinner than the coherence length are found to exhibit 
two-dimensional superconductivity, with in-plane critical magnetic 
fields (H I) well in excess of 20 T (the out-of-plane fields, H are 
around 3 T). NbN, is the first epitaxial superconductor to have been 
integrated with a technologically relevant semiconductor system. 


Growth of NbN, films by MBE 

Niobium nitride used in superconducting electronics and bolometers 
for single-photon detectors, deposited by electron-beam evaporation or 
sputtering on non-epitaxial substrates, is typically polycrystalline!°”?. 
Taking advantage of advances in MBE-based control of the growth 
of group III/nitride semiconductor heterostructures on SiC, we grew 
epitaxial layers of NbN, directly on silicon-terminated, semi-insulating, 
four-hexagonal and six-hexagonal (4H and 6H) SiC substrates. We 
used a radio-frequency plasma nitrogen source of electronic-grade 
purity—identical to that used for AIN and GaN high-electron-mobility 
transistors (HEMTs), LEDs and lasers—to provide the active nitrogen 
atoms. We also used an electron-beam source of niobium, and moni- 
tored the growth in situ by reflection high-energy electron diffraction. 
Semiconducting Al(Ga)N/GaN quantum heterostructures were then 
grown epitaxially on top of the crystalline NbN, layers. 

Figure 1b shows high-angle annular dark-field scanning transmis- 
sion electron microscopy (HAADF-STEM) images of 5nm NbN, epi- 
taxial layers grown on a semi-insulating 4H-SiC substrate and capped 
with an AIN layer. The epitaxial NbN, layers are nearly completely 
cubic, with high crystalline quality over large areas. Occasional twin 
boundaries are seen—typically separated by about 1 jzm—as would be 
expected from the symmetry mismatch between cubic NbN, and 
hexagonal SiC and AIN (see Extended Data Fig. 1). Figure 1b shows the 
epitaxial AIN on the NbN, to be of nitrogen polarity; the entire AIN 
layer and all subsequent nitride semiconducting layers are hexagonal. 
The surfaces of uncapped NbN, layers were extremely smooth, with 
a root-mean-square surface roughness of 0.16nm for a 1 jum x 1m 
region, as measured by atomic force microscopy (AFM; see Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Extended Data Fig. 3 shows X-ray diffraction (XRD) 
images of the epitaxial NbN,. 


Electronic and magnetic properties of MBE-grown NbN, 
In its normal state we find that MBE NbN, films are metallic with a 
resistivity of about 10~° 0 cm, comparable to that of bulk platinum 
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epitaxial NbN, on SiC. Inset, resistance measured up to 300K. d, The 
Meissner effect measured on the 5-nm and 35-nm samples, showing 

clear magnetic-flux expulsion accompanying the superconducting phase 
transition. These measurements are consistent with the T. obtained in 
panel c. x10 and x0.14 indicate multiplication of the data by 10 or 0.14, 
respectively, to allow data of different scales to be shown on the same plot. 


at room temperature. The measured Hall-effect carrier sign is nega- 
tive, indicating electron conductivity, and the Hall-effect carrier den- 
sity in three dimensions (134) is about 2 x 1073 cm~?, with a mean free 
path (A) of roughly 1 — 2a, where ap is the lattice constant (see 
Extended Data Table 1 for more metallic-state properties). Using a 
spherical Fermi surface approximation, the Mott-Ioffe—Regel crite- 
rion indicates that kp\ is much greater than 1, where the Fermi 


wavevector (kp) is about (317n sie: implying that the normal state 
transport is far above the minimum metallic conductivity regime. 
Although the Fermi surface is not spherical, we expect this conclusion 
to hold. We therefore find that our epitaxial NbN, films are best 
characterized as working in the dirty limit (A << € where € is the 
coherence length), where the electron mean-free path is less than the 
Cooper-pair coherence length extracted from superconducting meas- 
urements, as described next. 

Electrical transport measurements performed on the NbN, layers, 
for thicknesses ranging from 4nm to 100nm, revealed superconduc- 
tivity at transition temperatures of between 6 K and 15K. Figure 1c 
shows the measured resistance R(T) normalized to the resistance at 
16K (Ry) for NbN, layers of thickness 5 nm and 35 nm. The resistivity 
of the samples exhibits a superconducting phase transition at around 
7 K for the 5-nm sample, and about 9 K for the 35-nm sample. The inset 
shows the resistance up to 300 K for these two samples. In the metallic 
phase for temperatures T.< T< 300K, the resistance shows an expected 
increase owing to phonon scattering. Figure 1d shows the Meissner 
effect measured on these two samples by vibrating sample magneto- 
metry (VSM), revealing clear magnetic-flux expulsion accompanying 
the superconducting phase transition. The superconductivity transition 
temperature measured from electron transport and the Meissner effect 
are found to be consistent. 

When the thickness of the semiconductor heterostructure quantum 
wells becomes smaller than the electron de-Broglie wavelength, quan- 
tum confinement drives signature two-dimensional effects such as the 
integer quantum Hall effect in single-particle magnetotransport”. 
Similarly, when the thickness of a superconducting layer d is less than 
the coherence length a high anisotropy in the Meissner effect upper 
critical field H | versus H~ is expected. These effects were recently 
reported in monolayer NbSez, a transition-metal dichalcogenide 
superconductor*”. Figure 2a, b shows the out-of-plane and in-plane 
magnetic-field-dependent normalized resistance R(T)/R, as a function 
of temperature for the 35-nm NbN, epitaxial film. The variation of the 
critical field with the critical temperature is shown in Fig. 2c. Both out- 
of-plane and in-plane magnetic fields of strengths 0-4 T are seen to 
lower the critical temperature approximately linearly. 
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Figure 2 | Magnetotransport measurements on 35-nm and 5-nm NbN, 
epitaxial films, showing two-dimensional superconductivity when the 
epilayer thickness is less than the coherence length. a—c, 35-nm NbN, 
films. d-f, 5-nm NbN, films. a, b, Temperature-dependent normalized 
resistance for the 35-nm sample, for various out-of-plane magnetic 
fields B+ (a) and in-plane fields Bl (b). c, The critical field H.» decreases 
linearly with temperature, consistent with the Ginzburg-Landau model 
of bulk superconductivity. d, For the 5-nm NbN, sample, the out-of-plane 


The behaviour of the 5-nm-thick NbN, epitaxial layer is quite 
different. Figure 2d, e shows that substantially stronger in-plane mag- 
netic fields compared with out-of-plane fields are required to break 
superconductivity for the 5-nm sample. The 5-nm sample remains 
superconducting at 3 K for in-plane fields up to 14 T, whereas the 
35-nm sample is far into the metallic regime at this field. 

The linearized Ginzburg-Landau equation for the perpendicular 
critical field is: 


od T 
HAT) = fli t (1) 


T. 

where ¢o =h/2e is the superconducting flux quantum, with h being 
the Planck constant and 2e the charge of a Cooper pair; and = &g1(0) 
is the extrapolation of the Ginzburg-Landau coherence length to 
T=OK. From the 6= 90° fits in Fig. 2c, f, we extract + 11nm for 
the d=5-nm sample, and +10 nm for the d=35-nm sample. This 
explains our choice of representative sample thicknesses: one sample 
behaves like a thin film (d> &) and one is in the two-dimensional 
limit (d< &). 

When the film thickness d is less than €, vortex formation under an 
in-plane magnetic field is severely suppressed. Because the density of 
Cooper pairs cannot change on a length scale shorter than € vortices 
cannot accommodate flux for in-plane magnetic fields. Because for 
the d=5-nm film d < €/2, Cooper-pair breaking caused by orbital 
effects requires a higher in-plane than out-of-plane magnetic field to 
destroy superconductivity. We believe that the Zeeman effect for 
pair-breaking*! is suppressed in our NbN, films, and that orbital- 
pair-breaking is the dominant mechanism responsible for the 


B(T) 


magnetic field destroys superconductivity easily at low fields. e, Much 
higher critical fields are needed when the field is in-plane. f, This strong 
anisotropy of critical fields is shown, plotting the critical field H., versus 
temperature for various angles, 0, made by the magnetic field with the 
NbN, plane. The lines fit the linearized Ginzburg-Landau formula at 
0=0° and 0=90°, and the lines for the intermediate angles are consistent 
with the Tinkham formula (see text). 


abnormally large H I values. For in-plane critical fields, the Ginzburg- 
Landau formula in the two-dimensional limit is: 


(2) 


With € extracted from equation (1), the effective superconducting 
thickness is extracted to be d=4.9 nm for the thin NbN, layer, in excel- 
lent agreement with the thickness measured by STEM. The extrapola- 
tion of this formula for #=0° in Fig. 2fto T — 0K suggests an upper 
critical field H I of about 22 T. This is twice the value of the Pauli para- 
magnetic limit, H,, of about 1.86 x T.—that is, 11 T—resulting from 
the Bardeen-Cooper-Schrieffer theory of superconductivity*!. Such 
behaviour has also been observed in ultrathin superconducting sys- 
tems: atomically thin layered transition-metal dichalcogenides*”, 
ultrathin metals* and oxide heterojunctions*? have all shown an anom- 
alously large H I. The possible reasons for this phenomenon are dis- 
cussed further in the Methods. 

We further ascertained the importance of the orbital-pair-breaking 
effect rather than the Zeeman effect by measuring the angle-dependent 
critical field for the thin NbN, sample. The results of angle-dependent 
magnetotransport measurements at 0 = 0°, 3°, 5°, 10°, 20° and 90° 
for the 5-nm sample are shown in the H. versus T, phase diagram 
in Fig. 2f; @ is the angle that the magnetic-field vector makes with the 
NbN,,/SiC heterointerface. The critical-field dependence on tempe- 
rature changes from linear for 9=90° to strongly nonlinear for 6=0° 
for the 5-nm sample, whereas it remains linear for the 35-nm sample. 
As shown in Fig. 2f, the experimentally measured H-» versus T, at 
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intermediate angles at = 3°, 5°, 10° and 20° shows an exceptional 
agreement with the Tinkham formula***»: 


2 
He(0, T)cos 0 
HIT) 


He(0, T)sin 6 


=1 3 
HAT) (3) 


where H ol T)andH I T) are obtained from equations (1) and (2), and 
thus H.(@,T) is obtained by solving equation (3). Given that the 
Tinkham formula is obtained purely from the coupling between elec- 
tron momentum and magnetic field™, the close agreement indicates 
that the observed pair-breaking is primarily a result of orbital effects, 
instead of the Zeeman effect (see Methods for further discussion). With 
the experimental determination of the critical temperature, coherence 
length and critical fields complete, we moved to the integration of 
nitride semiconductor heterostructures with epitaxial NbN, films. 


Semiconductor /superconductor heterojunctions 
The ability to grow epitaxial Al(Ga)N and GaN on NbN, has created 
an opportunity for the intimate integration of semiconductors with 


superconductors. To demonstrate this functionality, we have grown 
a GaN/AlGaN quantum-well heterostructure on the buried epitaxial 
NbN, superconducting layer, as shown in Fig. 3a. After epitaxial growth 
of 28-nm NbN, on SiC, a 22-nm AIN layer, a 1.3-j1m GaN buffer layer, 
a 32-nm Alp 4Gao¢N barrier, and a 32-nm GaN channel layer are grown 
successively by MBE in a single run without breaking vacuum. The 
entire AIN/GaN/AlGaN/GaN heterostructure takes a nitrogen-polar 
wurtzite form of high crystallinity and has a sharp heterojunction. 
This is confirmed by Hall-effect measurements of the mobility (1) of 
a two-dimensional electron gas (2DEG) of about 1,350 cm?V~'s~! at 
300 K and about 3,400 cm? V~!s~! at 2K, with two-dimensional den- 
sities (11g) of about 1.3 x 10!3cm~? at 300K and 1.2 x 10!%cm™? at 2K. 
The 2DEG is formed in a triangular quantum well that is produced 
at the top GaN/Alp.4Gao.6N heterojunction owing to the Berry-phase- 
driven spontaneous and piezoelectric polarization difference between 
AlGaN and GaN”. The high 2DEG mobility is comparable to that 
obtained in similar heterostructures without the NbN, buried layer, 
indicating a successful epitaxial integration. The Hall-effect measure- 
ment also proves that the 2DEG is electrically isolated from the buried 
NbN, metal layer. This 2DEG channel has enabled the integration of 
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Figure 3 | Electrical and magnetotransport characterizations of group 
III/nitride/NbN, heterostructures. a, Cross-section schematic (top) and 
scanning transmission electron microscopy (STEM) imaging (bottom 
left and right) of Al(Ga)N/GaN HEMTs/NbN, grown by MBE on SiC 
substrates. b, Four-probe resistance of the buried epitaxial NbN, layer, 
showing that it remains superconducting—with a T. of about 7.7 K—after 
the subsequent growth of the HEMT. c, Measured AR,, versus 1/B at 
various temperatures, extracted from the longitudinal resistivity (Rx) 
versus 1/B after background subtraction (see Methods). The resistance 
oscillation period, A(1/B), is 0.0038 T — 1, which can be used to estimate 
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carrier concentration as ns = 1.26 x 10 cm *. The numbers on the 

arrows indicate the Landau level indices. d, y/sinh() as a function of 
temperature at B= 12.8 T. The lines are fittings made using effective 
masses, m*, of 0.2 me, 0.21 me and 0.22 me. The inset shows Dingle plots at 
various temperatures, allowing extraction of the quantum-scattering time 
Tq. The linear fit to experimental data gives Tq = 66 fs, which translates 

to a momentum/quantum-scattering ratio of 7;/Tg=5.6 >> 1—a clear 
indication of charged dislocations as the dominant scattering mechanism 
in this 2DEG”. 
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an HEMT with NbN, before describing this integration, we discuss 
the quantum-transport properties of the 2DEG channel as probed by 
low-temperature magnetoresistance. 

Low-temperature and high-magnetic-field measurements revealed 
clear Shubnikov-de Haas oscillations in the magnetoresistance of 
the 2DEG (Fig. 3c, d). These oscillations are commensurate with the 
magnetic-field-driven formation of Landau levels, and are used to 
extract the carrier concentration, electron effective mass, and quan- 
tum-scattering times*”** by using the Lifshitz-Kosevich® form of the 
magnetoresistance: 

2 
ApxRrRp cos| =| 
e 


In this equation, the periodicity in inverse magnetic field depends only 
on the carrier concentration nsqy and the fundamental constants e 
and h. The measured period of A(1/B) = 0.0038 T~! shown in Fig. 3c 
corresponds to a carrier concentration of 1.26 x 10'3 cm~?, consistent 
with low-field Hall-effect measurements. R p= y/sinh(y) measures 
the thermal damping owing to a broadening of Landau levels, with the 
dimensionless factor y = 21’kgT/hw, parametrizing the ratio of 
the thermal energy to the Landau-level energy separation®”. Here kg is 
the Boltzmann constant, T is the temperature, and w, = eB/m* is the 
cyclotron frequency with effective mass m*. Figure 3d shows the factor 
R.7 plotted against the temperature dependence of the N= 19 Landau- 
level peak amplitude. The effective mass m* + 0.21m, extracted from 
this plot is consistent with prior reports for 2DEGs in GaN”. Using the 
measured effective mass, the Dingle factor Rp = nm* /e7,B reveals the 
quantum-scattering lifetime 7, (ref. 41). The inset of Fig. 3d shows that 
the peak amplitude varies with inverse magnetic field for various tem- 
peratures with a characteristic quantum-scattering time of about 66 fs. 
This value is substantially smaller than the transport- 
scattering time (7;) extracted from the low-temperature Hall-mobility 
measurement; the ratio 7;/Tq=5.6, being much greater than 1, suggests 
that Coulomb scattering from charged dislocations is the dominant 
scattering mechanism in the 2DEG™. Dislocations of density of about 
10°cm ~~ are typically present in GaN/AlGaN 2DEGs grown on SiC, Si 
or other substrates**-“*, We emphasize that the presence of magnetic 
quantum oscillations demonstrates the high-quality epitaxial growth 
of the GaN/AlGaN 2DEG on the superconducting NbN, film. 

We fabricated nitrogen-polar GaN HEMTs as described in ref. 26. 
Low-resistance source/drain ohmic contacts were formed to the polar- 
ization-induced 2DEG, and 10nm TiO, high-K dielectric was used 
before depositing the gate metal. Details of the process and device 
dimensions are described in the Methods. To form an electrical con- 
tact to the NbN, layer, we applied a large voltage between two adjacent 
metal contacts, S and S’, that were initially isolated from each other by 
mesa etching (Fig. 3a). This process formed a low-resistance contact 
between S and S’ through the epitaxial NbN, layer (dashed red line in 
Fig. 3a). A four-probe resistance measurement on such contacts (see 
Fig. 3b and Methods) confirmed that the buried NbN, epilayer retained 
its superconductivity, with a transition temperature of around 7.7 K, 
even after the epitaxial growth of the entire nitride heterostructure on 
top of it and the subsequent device processing and annealing steps. 

Figure 4a shows the HEMT drain current (J4) per unit width, 
Ja=Ig/ W, in logarithmic scale as a function of the gate voltage for 
two drain voltages at 5 K. Note that the gate voltage V,, (the voltage 
difference between gate g and source s’)and drain voltage Vay (the 
voltage difference between drain d and source s’) are measured with 
the buried NbN, layer serving as the source load of the HEMT. The 
gate leakage current is low, and the drain current changes by about 
six to seven orders of magnitude as the Fermi level of the GaN 
quantum-well channel is pulled from inside the conduction band at 
Ves! =0 V into the gap at V,,. = —8 V. The high on/off ratio was also 
observed at room temperature, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 4 and 
discussed in the Methods. 
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To quantify the effect of the superconducting load element, we 
compare the current in the HEMT from the drain (D) to S and S’ 
under varying gate voltages. The J;-V,, transfer curve measured at 
5 K deviates from the Jy- V,, transfer curve for currents of greater than 
0.1A mm! (Extended Data Fig. 5). Below 0.1A mm !, NbN, remains 
superconducting with R,-=0 2, and therefore does not contribute to 
the measured transfer curve. A current larger than 0.1 A mm! drives 
the NbN, into a normal metal state with R,. + 4.6 2. The supercon- 
ductor-to-metal phase transition can occur when the magnetic field is 
greater than the critical magnetic field (H.), when the current density 
is higher than the critical current density (J.), or when the temperature 
is higher than the critical temperature (T-). According to Ampere’s law, 
the magnetic field resulting from the 2DEG current Jy at the supercon- 
ducting layer is around j1oJa/2 © 10~* T (that is, much less than H-.). As 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 6, we have measured the critical current 
density of the MBE NbN, to be J-=10° A cm ~’, and for a thickness 
of t=28nm the net current density is estimated to be J= 10° A cm 
(much less than J.). Thus, we rule out the Meissner effect and high 
current injection as possible causes of the superconductor-to-metal 
transition driven by the transistor. We attribute the transition to Joule 
heating at the semiconductor/superconductor junction. The abrupt 
appearance of a resistive load lowers the measured transistor current 
flowing across D-to-S’, changing the transfer curve. Further investiga- 
tion of this electronic phase change in the load shows that the effect is 
strong enough to drive a negative differential resistance (NDR) in the 
transistor output characteristics. 

Figure 4b-d shows the measured J4— Vay output characteristics of the 
HEMT as a function of gate voltages, measured at 10K, 7 K and 5K, 
with the NbN, layer as the source load. At temperatures of 10 K (greater 
than T.), the NbN, layer acts as a resistive load at all bias conditions, 
and J, increases monotonically with Va, (Fig. 4b). As the temperature is 
lowered to 7 K (less than T.), the NbN, load drops to its zero-resistance 
state. This is characterized by a lower transistor on-resistance and a 
weak NDR (Fig. 4c). 

As the power level is increased, Joule heating warms the NbN,/ AIN/GaN 
junction to temperatures higher than T., turning the surrounding 
superconducting NbN, into a normal metal, and thus lowering the 
channel current. The abrupt increase in resistance caused by the super- 
conductor-to-metal transition leads directly to the appearance of an 
NDR, as seen clearly seen in Fig. 4c, d. The transition regime of load 
from superconducting phase to normal metal for all Ja—Vay curves at 7K 
and 5K lies within two iso-power contours, P=I x V (solid and dashed 
lines in Fig. 4c, d). This is a clear indication that the phase transition is 
thermally induced by Joule heating, and not through the critical current 
or critical magnetic field of NbN,. A critical-current-mediated mani- 
festation or a critical-magnetic-field-mediated phase transition would 
have caused an NDR at the same current level, not the same power level. 

This form of a phase-transition element attached at the source 
contact of a transistor has been used to demonstrate sub-Boltzmann 
switching in silicon and GaN transistors at room temperature”. In 
such phase-field-effect transistors, the phase change was obtained 
through a filamentary metal-to-insulator transition in VO, that was 
driven through a combination of thermal phase transition and Mott- 
Hubbard interactions by injected current. The superconducting phase 
transition at a low temperature in the hybrid superconductor-transistor 
phase-field-effect transistors and the resulting NDR behaviour has not 
been observed before. 


Conclusions 

The successful epitaxial integration of group III/nitride semiconductors 
and transistor gain elements with NbN,-based superconductors points 
towards several new opportunities. Just as the development of reduced 
surface and interface states of silicon paved the way for the metal- 
oxide-semiconductor field-effect transistor, so do epitaxial NbN,/ 
group III/nitride structures offer the possibility of defect-free metal/ 
semiconductor heterojunctions. Semiconductor transistors were 
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Figure 4 | Current-voltage characterizations of HEMTs with a 
superconducting source load at low temperatures. a, Drain current 
density versus gate-source voltage (Ja Vs’) transfer curves of the HEMTs 
at 5 K, showing a high on/off ratio at Vay =0.1 V and 1.1 V. The inset 
shows the equivalent circuit diagram for the device. b—d, Jy, versus source- 
drain voltage, Vay, for various top-gate voltages, V,., of GAN HEMTs with 


instrumental in the discovery of the quantum-Hall effect?’, which led 
to the discovery of topological insulators” and introduced topology 
into condensed-matter physics’”. Epitaxial integration of semicon- 
ductor/superconductor heterostructures could enable phenomena 
that require both materials families, such as the Majorana zero-modes 
for braiding-based, topologically protected quantum computation!!**, 
Moreover, the presence of spontaneous and piezoelectric polarization 
induced by broken inversion symmetry in group III/nitride semicon- 
ductor crystals*® offers the possibility of Rashba-driven topological 
insulators*’. In more near-term applications, NbN,-based single- 
photon detectors can now be epitaxially integrated with GaN HEMT 
amplifiers for secure quantum communications. Finally, combining 
GaN HEMT microwave amplifiers with NbN,-based Josephson junc- 
tions can provide an all-epitaxial platform for superconducting qubits 
whereby the most desirable properties of semiconductors and super- 
conductors are combined epitaxially in a seamless braid. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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a buried epitaxial superconductor load at the source side, at temperatures 
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METHODS 


We describe here in detail the epitaxial growth and structural, magnetic and elec- 
tronic characterization of the group III/nitride semiconductor heterostructures 
and NbN, superconductors. We also describe the method of fabrication, as well 
as measurements and characterization, of the epitaxial semiconductor transistor/ 
superconductor heterostructures and devices. 

MBE growth. Epitaxial NbN, films were grown at 800°C by radio-frequency 
plasma-assisted MBE on three-inch-diameter, metal-polar semi-insulating 4H- 
and 6H-SiC substrates. The substrates had been commercially polished using 
chemical-mechanical polishing to an epi-ready finish, and were used as received. 
The reactive nitrogen was generated using a radio-frequency plasma source fed by 
ultrahigh-purity N>, which was further purified by an in-line purifier. The Nb flux 
was generated using an in situ electron-beam evaporator source with 3N5-pure 
(excluding tantalum, Ta) Nb pellets in a tungsten hearth liner. Further details 
regarding MBE growth conditions are in ref. 25. 

Structural measurements. We measured the surface morphology of the MBE- 
grown NbN, films using a Bruker Dimension FastScan atomic force microscope 
in tapping mode. The root-mean-square roughness of the 5-nm NbN, film on SiC 
is 0.15nm in an area of 3 x 3j1m’, and 0.56 nm for the 35-nm film (Extended Data 
Fig. 2). We determined the lattice constants and phase of the NbN, films through 
X-ray diffraction (XRD) measurements, using a Rigaku system that employs a 
rotating copper anode to produce Cu-Ka radiation. Structural properties and 
lattice parameters of NbN, on SiC are given in ref. 51. The measured XRD spectra 
of the 5-nm and 35-nm films are shown in Extended Data Fig. 3: the peaks for 
NbN, are seen in first- and second-order reflection of the SiC (0004) plane in the 
relatively thick 35-nm sample, but the peaks are absent in the 5-nm sample because 
of the weak XRD signal in such thin films. 

Transport and magnetic measurements. All of our electrical transport, Hall-effect 
and VSM measurements were carried out in a physical property measurement 
system (PPMS) manufactured by Quantum Design Inc. Extended Data Table 1 
summarizes the basic material parameters extracted from measurements on the 
5-nm and 35-nm samples. Extended Data Fig. 6 shows that, at 300 K, the carrier 
density in these NbN, films is as high as n3a~ 107? cm, but the mobility is less 
than 1cm? V~'s~!, probably limited by impurities, crystal defects and phonons. 
In terms of the superconducting behaviour, critical temperatures extracted from 
electrical resistance and VSM measurements are consistent with each other, but 
vary slightly from sample to sample in the range 6-15 K. 

Characterization of the dependence of superconductivity on the in-plane mag- 

netic field was limited by the 14 T field capabilities of our measurement system. 
We anticipate that our ongoing low-temperature and high-magnetic-field (up to 
35 T) measurements will provide deeper insights into the orbital/spin pair-breaking 
mechanism and the presence of spin-orbit scattering. 
Critical current density. Extended Data Fig. 6b, c shows the measured J, in our 
MBE-grown NbN, films. We carried out the measurements by injecting current 
into the film and detecting the voltage drop when the injected current density 
exceeded J.. The measured values are close to 10° A cm’? for MBE-grown NbN,. 
Pair-breaking mechanisms in epitaxial thin NbN, films. The in-plane critical 
fields measured for the 5-nm NbN, epitaxial superconducting layers are much 
higher than expected from the out-of-plane critical fields and the Tinkham 
formula. Mechanisms that could lead to this phenomenon include a modified 
electron g-factor*!, the presence of spin-orbit scattering’, and Rashba spin-orbit 
coupling”. 

If the mechanism were a modified electron g-factor, then given that the meas- 
ured critical in-plane field is a factor of two larger than the Pauli limit, the epitaxial 
NbN, would need an effective g-factor of less than 1, which we find unlikely: 
because NbN, is a good metal, we suspect its effective g-factor to be close to 2 
(ref. 53). Spin-orbit scattering is possible in the MBE-grown NbN, films owing to 
the presence of trace amounts of Ta in the purest available Nb sources. However, 
the dilute concentration of Ta that we have measured in our MBE NbN, suggests 
that this scenario is unlikely. 

Finally, the presence of Rashba spin-splitting owing to broken inversion sym- 
metry of the samples has recently been suggested” as a mechanism by which to 
suppress the Pauli paramagnetic limit. Because our films are grown in an asym- 
metric stack, we find this the most plausible explanation. Previous experimental 
and theoretical work has suggested the importance of Rashba spin-orbit coupling 
in identifying an anomalously large H' I >. However, our epitaxial NbN, provides a 
platform for testing this idea directly, because of the ability to grow nominally 
symmetric stacks in NbN,—a feat difficult in ultrathin lead films*”, but potentially 
possible, if challenging, in two-dimensional materials. 

Shubnikov-de Haas oscillations. Extended Data Fig. 7a shows the raw measured 
Shubnikov—de Haas oscillations of the GaN/AlGaN 2DEG grown epitaxially on 
NbN, layers. The oscillations become sharper as the temperature is lowered. We 


used these Shubnikov—de Haas measurements, with a fit to the Lifshitz—-Kosevich 
form of the magnetoresistance, to extract carrier concentration, effective mass 
and quantum-scattering times as discussed in the main text. The magnetore- 
sistance data were uniformly resampled over an inverse magnetic field, and then 
smoothed over a window of 0.00056 T~! before background subtraction. To 
extract the effective mass and quantum-scattering times, we removed the non- 
oscillating background component of the resistance and used the oscillatory com- 
ponents (Extended Data Fig. 7a inset). A non-oscillatory background of the form 
p(1/B) =a + b/B'? + c/B was subtracted from the R,x data before fitting to the 
Lifshitz—Kosevich form. 

Extended Data Fig. 7b shows a Landau plot of the Shubnikov—de Haas oscil- 

lation peaks. The range of magnetic fields used in this measurement, 0-14 T, 
allowed the Fermi level to fill 19-25 Landau levels at a fixed 2DEG density of 
Noa 1.2 x 108 cm. 
Superconductor/semiconductor transistor devices. To fabricate the GAN HEMT 
structure (Extended Data Fig. 4a inset), we first grew 28-nm NbN, on a 6H-SiC 
substrate by MBE; this was followed by nucleation with 22 nm AIN, two-step 
application of a 1.3-j1m GaN buffer layer, and then growth of 32-nm Alo 4Gao.6N 
and 32-nm GaN channel at 700°C. After the growth, ohmic contacts with 
Ti/Al/Ni/Au (20/100/10/50 nm) stacks were defined by optical lithography and 
electron-beam evaporation. Rapid thermal annealing at 850°C produced ohmic 
contacts with a contact resistance of 0.4 2mm _“!. Inductively coupled plasma etch- 
ing with a Cl;/BCl3/Ar gas was then used to isolate separate HEMTs. To reduce 
the gate leakage current, we deposited a 10-nm-thick, high-K dielectric layer of 
TiO, by atomic-layer deposition at 300°C; this was followed by Pt/Au (30/200 nm) 
electron-beam evaporation to produce the gate metal stack. Finally, the TiO, on 
top of the drain and source contacts were removed with fluorine-based plasma 
etching, and a second metalization of Ti/Pt/Au (25/25/400 nm) was performed. 

Using fabricated van der Pauw structures, we performed Hall-effect measure- 
ments on the 2DEG at the GaN/Alp,4Gao.6N interface. We determined the electron 
concentration to be 1.3 x 10!3cm~, with a mobility of 1,350cm? V~! s~! at room 
temperature and 3,400cm? V's"! at 2K, indicating that a high-quality 2DEG 
channel is achieved in these heterostructures and, more importantly, that process- 
ing did not lead to performance degradation. 

A representative room-temperature electrical characterization of the fabricated 
GaN HEMTs on NbN, is shown in Extended Data Fig. 4. For a gate length of 
L,=1 1m and gate width of W=75 1m, the transistors show an Ion/ og ratio of 
more than 10° (Extended Data Fig. 4a). The on-current density exceeds 1 Amm7! 
at Va=3 V and V,=—1 V, with a clear current saturation (Extended Data Fig. 4b). 
Overall, the properties of the transistors studied here are similar to those of GaN 
HEMTs that are grown directly on SiC without the NbN, layer underneath”*. This 
is, to our knowledge, the first successful direct epitaxial integration of a high- 
performance semiconductor transistor on a superconductor. 

Extended Data Fig. 5 shows the measured drain currents without the super- 
conductor load (Jas; solid lines) and with the superconductor load (Jay circles) at 
5K (less than T-) under two different drain voltages in a linear scale. We can see 
that, when Vg, and Vas are 0.1 V, the drain currents as a function of gate voltage 
are identical, because the NbN, remains superconducting with a resistance of 0 (2 
throughout this gate-voltage range. However, when Vg, and Vag are 1.1 V, the Ja 
versus Vg, curve deviates from the Jy versus Vos Curve once Jq exceeds 0.1Amm7!. 
This indicates the occurrence of a superconductor-to-metal phase transition of the 
NbN, film at the source end driven by this current (power) level. 
Determination of N/Nb ratio (x) by SIMS. Extended Data Fig. 8 shows a SIMS 
measurement of the entire HEMT epitaxial heterostructure. Sharp and abrupt tran- 
sitions of the SiC/superconductor, superconductor/AIN, AIN/GaN and AlGaN/ 
GaN heterointerfaces are observed. The SIMS profile provides a calibrated meas- 
urement of the stoichiometry of each layer of the heterostructure. The semicon- 
ducting AIN, GaN and AlGaN layers are perfectly stoichimetric within the limits 
of the measurement, and the NbN, layer has an N/Nb ratio (x) of 43.3/56.7 = 0.762. 
Extended Data Table 2 shows additional N/Nb ratios measured by Rutherford 
back scattering (RBS) and SIMS, as well as the relation between N/Nb ratios, the 
residual resistance ratio (RRR) and the superconducting transition temperature. 
Data availability. The datasets generated and analysed here are available from the 
corresponding author on reasonable request. 
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Twin boundary 


SiC 


Extended Data Figure 1 | STEM of a large-area, MBE-grown AIN/NbN,/ | MBE NbN, layer. This STEM image of NbN,/AIN on top of SiC shows a 
SiC heterostructure. a, STEM image of NbN,/AIN grown on top of a SiC grain boundary with two cubic NbN, phases rotated across each other. The 
substrate, showing the single-crystal nature of NbN, over a large region. red and blue lines have been added to draw out the stacking fault seen near 
The red lines have been added as a guide to show the crystallinity across the twin boundary. 

the entire range measured. b, A twin boundary and a stacking fault in the 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | AFM characterizations of thin films. a, b, AFM images of epitaxial NbN, films that are 5-nm thick (a) and 35-nm thick (b), 
over areas of 1 x 11m? and 3 x 3,1m?. RMS, root mean squared. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Symmetrical 20/w XRD curves of 5-nm 

and 35-nm NbN, on 4H-SiC. 20 is the angle between the incident and 
diffracted beams, and w is the angle between the incident beam and the 
sample surface. a, The 5-nm sample. b, The 35-nm sample. There is a clear 
separation between the SiC and cubic NbN (first- and second-order) peaks 
in the 35-nm sample. But this feature is absent in the 5-nm sample, owing 
to the weak XDR signal intensity in such an ultrathin film. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Electrical characterizations of HEMT (blue curve). b, Jy versus Vg, curves for various top-gate voltages (from 
structures. a, Drain current (Jy) versus top-gate voltage (Vos) transfer bottom curve to top, —3 V, —4 V, —5 V, —6 V, —6.5 V) of GAN HEMTs 


curves at 300 K for HEMTs grown on NbN,/SiC substrate, showing ahigh — at 300K. 
on/off ratio at source—drain voltages (Vq,) of 0.1 V (red curve) and 3 V 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Representative transfer curves of a HEMT 
structure with superconducting load. The graph plots Jy versus Vg, 
(without superconductor load) and V,y (with superconductor load) at 5K, 
showing the phase transition of NbN, that occurs when Jq is larger than 
0.1Amm 1, 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Electrical characterizations of superconducting —_ shows that the red dots correspond to the left-hand y axis; the blue squares 
NbN, films. a, Summary of carrier density and mobility for different correspond to the right-hand y axis. b, c, Critical current density as a 
thicknesses of NbN, films, ranging from 4nm to 100nm. The red arrow function of temperature for 5-nm and 35-nm NbN, films. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Shubnikov-de Haas oscillations of 2DEG. the 2.2 K data (light blue) with background (blue); the non-oscillating 
a, Magnetoresistance (R,) plotted against inverse magnetic field (1/B) background was removed before evaluation of carrier concentration, 
before background subtraction, taken over the magnetic-field range of effective mass, and scattering time. b, Landau plot of magnetoresistance 
10 T to 14 T. The oscillations occur at periods of 1/B—a clear indication relative minima plotted against inverse magnetic field. The slope of the 
of sharp peaks in the 2DEG density of states owing to Landau levels. The line is A?xngay/2m*; the density and effective mass are taken from the 
upward black arrow indicates increasing temperatures. The inset shows Lifshitz-Kosevich fit to magnetoresistance oscillations. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | SIMS results obtained on the SiC/NbN,/ which are respectively 43.3% and 56.7%, indicating a N/Nb ratio (x) of 
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right-hand y axis indicates the atomic percentages of N and Nb atoms, 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Characteristic quantities in the normal state and superconducting state for thick and thin epitaxial 
NbN, films on 4H-SiC at 15K 


Qauntity Symbol Units Thin Film — Thick Film 

Film thicknness d nm 5 35 
Sheet resistance Rsh 0. 107.9 9.8 
Carrier concentration N3q 10” cnr 2.14 2.29 
Hall effect mobility mM cm?/Vs 0.54 0.93 
Mean free path Ime A 6.6 11.6 
Tc (Resistance) Te K 6.41 9.26 
Tc (Magnetometry) Te K 6.23 9.36 
Coherence length é nm 10.56 10.06 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Epitaxial NbN, film properties 


Sample Thickness (nm) RRR T, (K) N/Nb ratio (x) Notes 
A 5 1.50 6.41 0.877 (RBS) NbN, on SiC 
B 35 1.86 9.26 0.751 (RBS) NbN, on SiC 
é si £56 aon 0.762 (SIMS) a 
on Si 


Film thickness, residual resistance ratio (RRR), superconducting critical temperature (T;) and N/Nb ratio (x) are given for the samples discussed here. The film thickness was determined by RBS 
and TEM. RRR is defined as the ratios of the normal-state resistance at 300K and at 20K. 7; is identified as the midpoint of the superconducting transition. The N/Nb ratio x was measured by either 


RBS or SIMS. 
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The Beaker phenomenon and the genomic 
transformation of northwest Europe 


A list of authors and affiliations appears at the end of the paper. 


From around 2750 to 2500 BC, Bell Beaker pottery became widespread across western and central Europe, before 
it disappeared between 2200 and 1800 Bc. The forces that propelled its expansion are a matter of long-standing 
debate, and there is support for both cultural diffusion and migration having a role in this process. Here we present 
genome-wide data from 400 Neolithic, Copper Age and Bronze Age Europeans, including 226 individuals associated with 
Beaker-complex artefacts. We detected limited genetic affinity between Beaker-complex-associated individuals from 
Iberia and central Europe, and thus exclude migration as an important mechanism of spread between these two regions. 
However, migration had a key role in the further dissemination of the Beaker complex. We document this phenomenon 
most clearly in Britain, where the spread of the Beaker complex introduced high levels of steppe-related ancestry and 
was associated with the replacement of approximately 90% of Britain’s gene pool within a few hundred years, continuing 
the east-to-west expansion that had brought steppe-related ancestry into central and northern Europe over the 


previous centuries. 


During the third millennium Bc, two new archaeological pottery styles 
expanded across Europe and replaced many of the more localized styles 
that had preceded them!. The expansion of the ‘Corded Ware com- 
plex’ in north-central and northeastern Europe was associated with 
people who derived most of their ancestry from populations related 
to Early Bronze Age Yamnaya pastoralists from the Eurasian steppe” * 
(henceforth referred to as ‘steppe’). In western Europe there was the 
equally expansive ‘Bell Beaker complex, defined by assemblages of 
grave goods that included stylized bell-shaped pots, copper daggers, 
arrowheads, stone wristguards and V-perforated buttons? (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). The oldest radiocarbon dates associated with Beaker pot- 
tery are from around 2750 Bc in Atlantic Iberia®, which has been inter- 
preted as evidence that the Beaker complex originated in this region. 
However, the geographic origins of this complex are still debated” 
and other scenarios—including an origin in the Lower Rhine area, 
or even multiple independent origins—are possible (Supplementary 
Information section 1). Regardless of geographic origin, by 2500 Bc the 
Beaker complex had spread throughout western Europe and northwest 
Africa and had reached southern and Atlantic France, Italy and central 
Europe’, where it overlapped geographically with the Corded Ware 
complex. Within another hundred years, it had expanded to Britain 
and Ireland®. A major debate in archaeology has revolved around the 
question of whether the spread of the Beaker complex was mediated by 
the movement of people, culture or a combination of both’. Genome- 
wide data have revealed high proportions of steppe-related ancestry in 
Beaker-complex-associated individuals from Germany and the Czech 
Republic”, which shows that these individuals derived from mixtures 
of populations from the steppe and the preceding Neolithic farmers of 
Europe. However, a deeper understanding of the ancestry of people 
associated with the Beaker complex requires genomic characterization 
of individuals across the geographic range and temporal duration of 
this archaeological phenomenon. 


Ancient DNA data 

To understand the genetic structure of ancient people associated with 
the Beaker complex and their relationship to preceding, subsequent and 
contemporary peoples, we used hybridization DNA capture*"” to enrich 


ancient DNA libraries for sequences overlapping 1,233,013 single 
nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs), and generated new sequence 
data from 400 ancient Europeans dated to between approximately 
4700 and 800 Bc, excavated from 136 different sites (Extended Data 
Tables 1, 2; Supplementary Table 1; Supplementary Information 
section 2). This dataset includes 226 Beaker-complex-associated 
individuals from Iberia (n = 37), southern France (n = 4), northern 
Italy (n =3), Sicily (n =3), central Europe (n = 133), the Netherlands 
(n=9) and Britain (n = 37), and 174 individuals from other ancient 
populations, including 118 individuals from Britain who lived both 
before (n =51) and after (n = 67) the arrival of the Beaker complex 
(Fig. 1a, b). For genome-wide analyses, we filtered out first-degree 
relatives and individuals with low coverage (fewer than 10,000 SNPs) 
or evidence of DNA contamination (Methods) and combined our 
data with previously published ancient DNA data (Extended Data 
Fig. 2) to form a dataset of 683 ancient samples (Supplementary 
Table 1). We merged these data with those from 2,572 present-day 
individuals genotyped on the Affymetrix Human Origins array!!!” 
as well as with 300 high-coverage genomes’. To facilitate the inter- 
pretation of our genetic results, we also generated 111 direct radio- 
carbon dates (Extended Data Table 3; Supplementary Information 
section 3). 


Y-chromosome analysis 

The Y-chromosome composition of Beaker-complex-associated males 
was dominated by R1b-M269 (Supplementary Table 4), which isa lineage 
associated with the arrival of steppe migrants in central Europe after 
3000 Bc??. Outside Iberia, this lineage was present in 84 out of 90 ana- 
lysed males. For individuals for whom we determined the R1b-M269 
subtype (1 =60), we found that all but two had the derived allele for the 
R1b-S116/P312 polymorphism, which defines the dominant subtype 
in western Europe today. By contrast, Beaker-complex-associated 
individuals from the Iberian Peninsula carried a higher proportion of 
Y haplogroups known to be common across Europe during the earlier 
Neolithic period”), such as I (n =5) and G2 (n= 1); RIb-M269 was 
found in four individuals with a genome-wide signal of steppe-related 
ancestry, and of these, the two with higher coverage could be classified 
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Figure 1 | Spatial, temporal and genetic structure of individuals in 
this study. a, Geographic distribution of samples with new genome-wide 
data. Random jitter was added for sites with multiple individuals. Map 
data from the R package ‘maps. b, Approximate time ranges for samples 
with new genome-wide data. Sample sizes are given next to each bar. 


as R1b-S116/P312. The widespread presence of the R1b-S116/P312 
polymorphism in ancient individuals from central and western Europe 
suggests that people associated with the Beaker complex may have had 
an important role in the dissemination of this lineage throughout most 
of its present-day distribution. 


Spread of people associated with the Beaker complex 

We performed principal component analysis by projecting the ancient 
samples onto the genetic variation in a set of west Eurasian present-day 
populations. We replicated previous findings"! of two parallel clines, 
with present-day Europeans on one side and present-day Near 
Eastern populations on the other (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Individuals 
associated with the Beaker complex are notably heterogeneous 
within the European cline along an axis of variation defined by Early 
Bronze Age Yamnaya individuals from the steppe at one extreme and 
Middle Neolithic and Copper Age Europeans at the other extreme 
(Fig. 1c; Extended Data Fig. 3a). This suggests that genetic differenti- 
ation among Beaker-complex-associated individuals may be related 
to variable amounts of steppe-related ancestry. We obtained quali- 
tatively consistent inferences using ADMIXTURE model-based 
clustering'’. Beaker-complex-associated individuals harboured three 
main genetic components: one characteristic of European Mesolithic 
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c, Principal component analysis of 990 present-day west Eurasian 
individuals (grey dots), with previously published (pale yellow) and 
new ancient samples projected onto the first two principal components. 
This figure is a close-up of Extended Data Fig. 3a. See Methods for 
abbreviations of population names. 


hunter-gatherers, one maximized in Neolithic individuals from the 
Levant and Anatolia, and one maximized in Neolithic individuals from 
Iran and present in admixed form in steppe populations (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). 

Both principal component analysis and ADMIXTURE are powerful 
tools for visualizing genetic structure, but they do not provide formal 
tests of admixture between populations. We grouped Beaker-complex- 
associated individuals on the basis of geographic proximity and genetic 
similarity (Supplementary Information section 6), and used gpAdm? to 
directly test admixture models and estimate mixture proportions. We 
modelled their ancestry as a mixture of Mesolithic western European 
hunter-gatherers, northwestern Anatolian Neolithic farmers and Early 
Bronze Age steppe populations; the first two of these contributed to the 
ancestry of earlier Neolithic Europeans. We find that in areas outside 
of Iberia, with the exception of Sicily, a large majority of the Beaker- 
complex-associated individuals that we sampled derive a considerable 
portion of their ancestry from steppe populations (Fig. 2a). By contrast, 
in Iberia such ancestry is present in only 8 of the 32 individuals that we 
analysed; these individuals represent the earliest detection of steppe- 
related genomic affinities in this region. We observed differences in 
ancestry not only at a pan-European scale, but also within regions and 
even within sites. For instance, at Szigetszentmiklds in Hungary, we 
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Figure 2 | Investigating the genetic makeup of Beaker-complex- 
associated individuals. a, Proportion of steppe-related ancestry (in black) 
in Beaker-complex-associated groups computed with qpAdm? under the 
model ‘Steppe_EBA + Anatolia_N + WHG’ (WHG, Mesolithic western 
European hunter-gatherers). The area of the pie is proportional to the 
number of individuals (number shown if more than one). Map data from 
the R package ‘maps’ b, f-statistics of the form f,(Mbuti, test; Iberia_EN, 


found roughly contemporary Beaker-complex-associated individuals 
with very different proportions (from 0% to 75%) of steppe-related 
ancestry. This genetic heterogeneity is consistent with early stages of 
mixture between previously established European Neolithic popula- 
tions and migrants with steppe-related ancestry. One implication of 
this is that even at local scales, the Beaker complex was associated with 
people of diverse ancestries. 

Although the steppe-related ancestry in Beaker-complex-associated 
individuals had a recent origin in the east*’, the other ancestry 
component—from previously established European populations— 
could potentially be derived from several parts of Europe, because 
groups that were genetically closely related were widely distributed 
during the Neolithic and Copper Ages**!!"°'8-23, To obtain insight 
into the origin of this ancestry component in Beaker-complex- 
associated individuals, we looked for regional patterns of genetic 
differentiation within Europe during the Neolithic and Copper Age. 
We examined whether populations pre-dating the emergence of the 
Beaker complex shared more alleles with Iberian (Iberia_EN) or 
central European Linearbandkeramik (LBK_EN) Early Neolithic 
populations (Fig. 2b). As previously described”, Iberian Middle 
Neolithic and Copper Age populations, but not central and northern 
European populations, had genetic affinities with Iberian Early 
Neolithic farmers (Fig. 2b). These regional patterns could partially 
be explained by differential genetic affinities to pre-Neolithic hunter- 
gatherer individuals from different regions” (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Neolithic individuals from southern France and Britain are also 
significantly closer to Iberian Early Neolithic farmers than they are 
to central European Early Neolithic farmers (Fig. 2b), consistent 
with a previous analysis of a Neolithic genome from Ireland”. By 
modelling Neolithic populations and Mesolithic western European 
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LBK_EN) computed for European populations (number of individuals for 
each group is given in parentheses) before the emergence of the Beaker 
complex (Supplementary Information section 7). Error bars represent + 1 
standard errors. c, Testing different populations as a source for the 
Neolithic ancestry component in Beaker-complex-associated individuals. 
The table shows P values (* indicates values > 0.05) for the fit of the 
model: ‘Steppe_EBA + Neolithic/Copper Age’ source population. 


hunter-gatherers in an admixture graph framework, we replicate these 
results and show that they are not driven by different proportions of 
hunter-gatherer admixture (Extended Data Fig. 5; Supplementary 
Information section 7). Our results suggest that a portion of the 
ancestry of the Neolithic populations of Britain was derived from 
migrants who spread along the Atlantic coast. Megalithic tombs docu- 
ment substantial interaction along the Atlantic facade of Europe”’, 
and our results are consistent with such interactions reflecting south- 
to-north movements of people. More data from southern Britain and 
Ireland and nearby regions in continental Europe will be needed to 
fully understand the complex interactions between Britain, Ireland 
and the continent during the Neolithic‘. 

The distinctive genetic signatures found in the Iberian populations 
who preceded the arrival of Beaker complex, when compared to con- 
temporary central European populations, enable us to formally test 
for the origin of the Neolithic-related ancestry in Beaker-complex- 
associated individuals. We grouped individuals from Iberia (n = 32) 
and from outside Iberia (n = 172) to increase power and evaluated 
the fit of different Neolithic and Copper Age groups with qpAdm? 
under the model: ‘Steppe_EBA + Neolithic/Copper Age’ For Beaker- 
complex-associated individuals from Iberia, the best fit was obtained 
when Middle Neolithic and Copper Age populations from the same 
region were used as the source for their Neolithic-related ancestry; we 
could exclude central and northern European populations as sources 
of this ancestry (P < 0.0063) (Fig. 2c). Conversely, the Neolithic- 
related ancestry in Beaker-complex-associated individuals outside 
of Iberia was most closely related to central and northern European 
Neolithic populations with relatively high hunter-gatherer admixture 
(for example, Poland_LN, P=0.18 and Sweden_MN, P=0.25), and 
we could significantly exclude Iberian sources (P < 0.0104) (Fig. 2c). 
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These results support mostly different origins for Beaker-complex- 
associated individuals, with no discernible Iberia-related ancestry 
outside of Iberia. 


Nearly complete turnover of ancestry in Britain 

The genetic profile of British Beaker-complex-associated individ- 
uals (n = 37) shows strong similarities to that of central European 
Beaker-complex-associated individuals (Extended Data Fig. 3). This 
observation is not restricted to British individuals associated with the 
‘All-Over-Cord’ Beaker pottery style that is shared between Britain and 
central Europe: we also find this genetic signal in British individu- 
als associated with Beaker pottery styles derived from the ‘Maritime’ 
forms, which were predominant earlier in Iberia. The presence of 
large amounts of steppe-related ancestry in British Beaker-complex- 
associated individuals (Fig. 2a) contrasts sharply with Neolithic indi- 
viduals from Britain (n =51), who have no evidence of steppe genetic 
affinities and cluster instead with Middle Neolithic and Copper Age 
populations from mainland Europe (Extended Data Fig. 3). A previ- 
ous study showed that steppe-related ancestry had arrived in Ireland 
by the Bronze Age”; here we show that, at least in Britain, it arrived 
earlier in the Copper Age (which, in Britain, is synonymous with the 
Beaker period). 

Among the continental Beaker-complex groups analysed in our data- 
set, individuals from Oostwoud, the Netherlands, are the most closely 
related to the large majority of Beaker-complex-associated individuals 
from southern Britain (n= 27). The two groups had almost identical 
steppe-related ancestry proportions (Fig. 2a), the highest level of shared 
genetic drift (Extended Data Fig. 6b) and were symmetrically related 
to most ancient populations (Extended Data Fig. 6a), which shows that 
they are likely derived from the same ancestral population with limited 
mixture into either group. This does not necessarily imply that the 
Oostwoud individuals are direct ancestors of the British individuals, 
but it does show that they were closely related genetically to the 
population—perhaps yet to be sampled—that moved into Britain from 
continental Europe. 

We investigated the magnitude of population replacement in 
Britain with qpAdm? by modelling the genome-wide ancestry of 
Neolithic, Copper and Bronze Age individuals, including Beaker- 
complex-associated individuals, as a mixture of continental Beaker- 
complex-associated samples (using the Oostwoud individuals as 
a surrogate) and the British Neolithic population (Supplementary 
Information section 8). During the first centuries after the initial con- 
tact, between approximately 2450 and 2000 Bc, ancestry proportions 
were variable (Fig. 3), which is consistent with migrant communities 
just beginning to mix with the previously established British Neolithic 
population. After roughly 2000 Bc, individuals were more homo- 
geneous and possessed less variation in ancestry proportions and 
a modest increase in Neolithic-related ancestry (Fig. 3). This could 
represent admixture with persisting British populations with high 
levels of Neolithic-related ancestry or, alternatively, with incoming 
continental populations with higher proportions of Neolithic-related 
ancestry. In either case, our results imply a minimum of 90 + 2% 
local population turnover by the Middle Bronze Age (approximately 
1500-1000 Bc), with no significant decrease observed in 5 samples 
from the Late Bronze Age. Although the exact turnover rate and 
its geographic pattern await refinement with more ancient sam- 
ples, our results imply that for individuals from Britain during and 
after the Beaker period, a very high fraction of their DNA derives 
from ancestors who lived in continental Europe before 2450 Bc. An 
independent line of evidence for population turnover comes from 
uniparental markers. Whereas Y-chromosome haplogroup R1b was 
completely absent in Neolithic individuals (n = 33), it represents more 
than 90% of the Y chromosomes in individuals from Copper and 
Bronze Age Britain (n = 52) (Fig. 3). The introduction of new mtDNA 
haplogroups, such as I, Rla and U4, which were present in Beaker- 
complex-associated populations from continental Europe but not in 
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Figure 3 | Population transformation in Britain associated with the 
arrival of the Beaker complex. Modelling Neolithic, Copper and Bronze 
Age (including Beaker-complex-associated) individuals from Britain as a 
mixture of continental Beaker-complex-associated individuals (red) and 
the Neolithic population from Britain (blue). Each bar represents genome- 
wide mixture proportions for one individual. Individuals are ordered 
chronologically and included in the plot if represented by more than 
100,000 SNPs. Circles indicate the Y-chromosome haplogroup for male 
individuals. 


Neolithic Britain (Supplementary Table 3), suggests that both men 
and women were involved in this population turnover. 

Our ancient DNA transect-through-time in Britain also enabled us to 
track the frequencies of alleles with known phenotypic effects. Derived 
alleles at rs16891982 in SLC45A2 and rs12913832 in HERC2/OCA2, 
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which contribute to reduced skin and eye pigmentation in Europeans, 
considerably increased in frequency between the Neolithic period and 
the Beaker and Bronze Age periods (Extended Data Fig. 7). The arrival 
of migrants associated with the Beaker complex therefore markedly 
altered the pigmentation phenotypes of British populations. However, 
the lactase persistence allele at SNP rs4988235 in LCT remained at very 
low frequencies across this transition, both in Britain and continental 
Europe, which shows that the major increase in its frequency occurred 
within the last 3,500 years® 4,25, 


Discussion 

The term ‘Bell Beaker’ was introduced by late-nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century archaeologists to refer to a distinctive pottery style 
found across western and central Europe at the end of the Neolithic 
that was initially hypothesized to have been spread by a genetically 
homogeneous population. This idea of a ‘Beaker Folk became unpop- 
ular after the 1960s as scepticism grew about the role of migration in 
mediating change in archaeological cultures”®, although even at the 
time’ it was speculated that the expansion of the Beaker complex into 
Britain was an exception—a prediction that has now been borne out 
by ancient genomic data. 

The expansion of the Beaker complex cannot be described by a sim- 
ple one-to-one mapping of an archaeologically defined material culture 
to a genetically homogeneous population. This stands in contrast to 
other archaeological complexes, notably the Linearbandkeramik farm- 
ers of central Europe’, the Early Bronze Age Yamnaya of the steppe*” 
and—to some extent—the Corded Ware complex of central and eastern 
Europe”. Our results support a model in which cultural transmission 
and human migration both had important roles, with the relative bal- 
ance of these two processes depending on the region. In Iberia, the 
majority of Beaker-complex-associated individuals lacked steppe affini- 
ties and were genetically most similar to preceding Iberian populations. 
In central Europe, steppe-related ancestry was widespread and we can 
exclude a substantial contribution from Iberian Beaker-complex- 
associated individuals. However, the presence of steppe-related ancestry 
in some Iberian individuals demonstrates that gene flow into Iberia 
was not uncommon during this period. These results contradict ini- 
tial suggestions of gene flow into central Europe based on analysis of 
mtDNA” and dental morphology”. In particular, mtDNA haplogroups 
H1 and H3 were proposed as markers for a Beaker-complex expansion 
originating in Iberia”®, yet H3 is absent among our Iberian Beaker- 
complex-associated individuals. 

In other parts of Europe, the expansion of the Beaker complex was 
driven to a substantial extent by migration. This genomic transforma- 
tion is clearest in Britain owing to our densely sampled time transect. 
The arrival of people associated with the Beaker complex precipitated 
a demographic transformation in Britain, exemplified by the pres- 
ence of individuals with large amounts of steppe-related ancestry after 
2450 Bc. We considered the possibility that an uneven geographic 
distribution of samples may have caused us to miss a major popula- 
tion that lacked steppe-derived ancestry after 2450 Bc. However, our 
British Beaker and Bronze Age samples are dispersed geographically— 
extending from the southeastern peninsula of England to the Western 
Isles of Scotland—and come from a wide variety of funerary contexts 
(rivers, caves, pits, barrows, cists and flat graves) and diverse funerary 
traditions (single and multiple burials in variable states of anatomical 
articulation), which reduces the likelihood that our sampling missed 
major populations. We also considered the possibility that different 
burial practices between local and incoming populations (cremation 
versus inhumation) during the early stages of interaction could result 
in a sampling bias against local individuals. Although it is possible 
that such a sampling bias makes the ancestry transition appear more 
sudden than it in fact was, the long-term demographic effect was 
clearly substantial, as the pervasive steppe-related ancestry observed 
during the Beaker period, which was absent in the Neolithic period, 
persisted during the Bronze Age—and indeed remains predominant in 
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Britain today”. These results are notable in light of strontium and 
oxygen isotope analyses of British skeletons from the Beaker and 
Bronze Age periods*’, which have provided no evidence for substantial 
mobility over individuals lifetimes from locations with cooler climates 
or from places with geologies atypical of Britain. However, the isotope 
data are only sensitive to first-generation migrants and do not rule out 
movements from regions such as the lower Rhine area or from other 
geologically similar regions for which DNA sampling is still sparse. 
Further sampling of regions on the European continent may reveal 
additional candidate sources. 

By analysing DNA data from ancient individuals, we have been able 
to provide constraints on the interpretations of the processes underly- 
ing cultural and social changes in Europe during the third millennium 
BC. Our results motivate further archaeological research to identify the 
changes in social organization, technology, subsistence, climate, pop- 
ulation sizes*! or pathogen exposure*”?? that could have precipitated 
the demographic changes uncovered in this study. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Ancient DNA analysis. We screened skeletal samples for DNA preservation in 
dedicated clean rooms. We extracted DNA**~** and prepared barcoded next- 
generation sequencing libraries, the majority of which were treated with uracil- 
DNA glycosylase (UDG) to greatly reduce the damage (except at the terminal 
nucleotide) that is characteristic of ancient DNA*”** (Supplementary Information 
section 4). We initially enriched libraries for sequences overlapping the mitochon- 
drial genome’ and approximately 3,000 nuclear SNPs, using synthesized baits 
(CustomArray) that we PCR-amplified. We sequenced the enriched material on 
an Illumina NextSeq instrument with 2 x 76 cycles, and 2 x 7 cycles to read out the 
two indices*’, We merged read pairs with the expected barcodes that overlapped by 
at least 15 bases, mapped the merged sequences to the human reference genome 
hg19 and to the reconstructed mitochondrial DNA consensus sequence"! using 
the ‘samse’ command in bwa v.0.6.1", and then removed duplicated sequences. 
We evaluated DNA authenticity by estimating the rate of mismatching to the con- 
sensus mitochondrial sequence’, and also by requiring that the rate of damage at 
the terminal nucleotide was at least 3% for UDG-treated libraries* and 10% for 
non-UDG-treated libraries“. 

For libraries that appeared promising after screening, we enriched in two 
consecutive rounds for sequences overlapping 1,233,013 SNPs (‘1,240k SNP cap- 
ture’) and sequenced 2 x 76 cycles and 2 x 7 cycles on an Illumina NextSeq500 
instrument. We bioinformatically processed the data in the same way as for the 
mitochondrial capture data, except that this time we mapped only to hg19 and 
merged the data from different libraries of the same individual. We further evalu- 
ated authenticity by looking at the ratio of X-to-Y chromosome reads and estimat- 
ing X-chromosome contamination in males based on the rate of heterozygosity”. 
Samples with evidence of contamination were either filtered out or restricted to 
sequences with terminal cytosine deamination in order to remove sequences that 
derived from modern contaminants. Finally, we filtered out samples with fewer 
than 10,000 targeted SNPs covered at least once and samples that were first-degree 
relatives of others in the dataset (keeping the sample with the larger number of 
covered SNPs) (Supplementary Table 1) from our genome-wide analysis dataset. 
Mitochondrial haplogroup determination. We used the mitochondrial capture 
.bam files to determine the mitochondrial haplogroup of each sample with new 
data, restricting our analysis to sequences with MAPQ > 30 and base quality > 30. 
First, we constructed a consensus sequence with samtools and bcftools*®, using a 
majority rule and requiring a minimum coverage of two. We called haplogroups 
with HaploGrep2‘’ based on phylotree** (mtDNA tree build 17 (accessed 
18 February 2016)). Mutational differences, compared to the revised Cambridge 
Reference Sequence (GenBank reference sequence: NC_012920.1) and corre- 
sponding haplogroups, can be viewed in Supplementary Table 2. We computed 
haplogroup frequencies for relevant ancient populations (Supplementary Table 3) 
after removing close relatives with the same mtDNA. 

Y-chromosome analysis. We determined Y-chromosome haplogroups for both 
new and published samples (Supplementary Information section 5). We made 
use of the sequences mapping to 1,240k Y-chromosome targets, restricting our 
analysis to sequences with mapping quality > 30 and bases with quality > 30. We 
called haplogroups by determining the most derived mutation for each sample, 
using the nomenclature of the International Society of Genetic Genealogy (http:// 
www.isogg.org) version 11.110 (accessed 21 April 2016). Haplogroups and their 
supporting derived mutations can be viewed in Supplementary Table 4. 
Merging newly generated data with published data. We assembled two data- 
sets for genome-wide analyses. The first dataset is HO, which includes 2,572 
present-day individuals from worldwide populations genotyped on the Human 
Origins Array!!! and 683 ancient individuals. The ancient set includes 211 
Beaker-complex-associated individuals (195 newly reported, 7 with shotgun data? 
for which we generated 1,240k capture data and 9 that had previously been pub- 
lished**), 68 newly reported individuals from relevant ancient populations and 298 
individuals that had previously been published!*!*19?1-23:50-57 (Supplementary 
Table 1). We kept 591,642 autosomal SNPs after intersecting autosomal SNPs in the 
1,240k capture with the analysis set of 594,924 SNPs from a previous publication". 
The second dataset is HOIII, which includes the same set of ancient samples and 
300 present-day individuals from 142 populations sequenced to high coverage as 
part of the Simons Genome Diversity Project!?, For this dataset, we used 1,054,671 
autosomal SNPs, excluding SNPs of the 1,240k array located on sex chromosomes 
or with known functional effects. 

For each individual, we represented the allele at each SNP by randomly sampling 
one sequence and discarding the first and the last two nucleotides of each sequence. 
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Abbreviations. We have used the following abbreviations in population labels: 
E, Early; M, Middle; L, Late; N, Neolithic; CA, Copper Age; BA, Bronze Age; BC, 
Beaker complex; N_Iberia, northern Iberia; C_Iberia, central Iberia; SE_Iberia, 
southeast Iberia; and SW_Iberia, southwest Iberia. 

Principal component analysis. We carried out principal component analysis on 
the HO dataset using the ‘smartpca program in EIGENSOFT**. We computed 
principal components on 990 present-day west Eurasians and projected ancient 
individuals using Isqproject: YES and shrinkmode:YES. 

ADMIXTURE analysis. We performed model-based clustering analysis using 
ADMIXTURE” on the HO reference dataset, which included 2,572 present-day 
individuals from worldwide populations and the ancient individuals. First, we 
carried out linkage disequilibrium pruning on the dataset using PLINK® with 
the flag-indep-pairwise 200 25 0.4, leaving 306,393 SNPs. We ran ADMIXTURE 
with the cross validation (-cv.) flag specifying from K=2 to K= 20 clusters, with 
20 replicates for each value of K. For each value of K, the replicate with highest log 
likelihood was kept. In Extended Data Fig. 3b we show the cluster assignments at 
K=8 of newly reported individuals and other relevant ancient samples for com- 
parison. We chose this value of K as it was the lowest one for which components 
of ancestry related both to Iranian Neolithic farmers and European Mesolithic 
hunter-gatherers were maximized. 

f statistics. We computed f-statistics on the HOIII dataset using ADMIXTOOLS” 
with default parameters (Supplementary Information section 6). We used 
qpDstat with f4mode:Yes for f,-statistics and qp3Pop for outgroup f3-statistics. We 
computed standard errors using a weighted block jackknife® over 5-Mb blocks. 
Inference of mixture proportions. We estimated ancestry proportions on the 
HOI dataset using qpAdm’ and a basic set of nine outgroups: Mota, Ust_Ishim, 
MAI, Villabruna, Mbuti, Papuan, Onge, Han and Karitiana. For some analyses 
(Supplementary Information section 8) we added additional outgroups to this 
basic set. 

Admixture graph modelling. We modelled the relationships between pop- 
ulations in an Admixture Graph framework with the software qpGraph 
in ADMIXTOOLS*, using the HOIII dataset and Mbuti as an outgroup 
(Supplementary Information section 7). 

Allele frequency estimation from read counts. We used allele counts at each 
SNP to perform maximum likelihood estimations of allele frequencies in ancient 
populations as in ref. 4. In Extended Data Fig. 7, we show derived allele frequency 
estimates at three SNPs of functional importance for different ancient populations. 
Data availability. All 1,240k and mitochondrial capture sequencing data are avail- 
able from the European Nucleotide Archive, accession number PRJEB23635. The 
genotype dataset is available from the Reich Laboratory website at https://reich. 
hms.harvard.edu/datasets. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Beaker-complex artefacts. a, ‘All-Over-Cord’ barrow, Soria, Spain®!. The set includes Beaker pots of the so-called 
Beaker from Bathgate, West Lothian, Scotland. Photograph: © National “Maritime style. Photograph: Junta de Castilla y Leon, Archivo Museo 
Museums Scotland. b, Beaker-complex grave goods from La Sima III Numantino, Alejandro Plaza. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Ancient individuals with previously published |= SHG, Scandinavian hunter-gatherers; CHG, Caucasus hunter-gatherers; 
genome-wide data used in this study. a, Sampling locations. b, Time E, Early; M, Middle; L, Late; N, Neolithic; CA, Copper Age; and 
ranges. WHG, western hunter-gatherers; EHG, eastern hunter-gatherers; BA, Bronze Age. Map data from the R package ‘maps’. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Genetic affinity between Beaker-complex- 


associated individ 
a, f-statistics of the 


uals from southern England and the Netherlands. 
form f,(Mbuti, test; BK_Netherlands_Tui, BK_ 


England_SOU). Negative values indicate that test population is closer to 
BK_Netherlands_Tui than to BK_England_SOU,; positive values indicate 
that the test population is closer to BK_England_SOU than to BK_ 
Netherlands_Tui. Error bars represent + 3 standard errors. b, Outgroup f3- 
statistics of the form f;(Mbuti; BK_England_SOU, test) measuring shared 
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genetic drift between BK_England_SOU and other Beaker-complex- 
associated groups. Error bars represent + 1 standard errors. Number of 
individuals for each group is given in parentheses. BK_Netherlands_Tui, 
Beaker-complex-associated individuals from De Tuithoorn (Oostwoud, 
the Netherlands); BK_England_SOU, Beaker-complex-associated 
individuals from southern England. See Supplementary Table 1 for 
individuals associated with each population label. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Derived allele frequencies at three SNPs of 
functional importance. Error bars represent 1.9-log-likelihood support 
interval. The red dashed lines show allele frequencies in the 1000 Genomes 
Project (http://www.internationalgenome.org/) ‘GBR population 


(present-day people from Great Britain). Sample sizes are 50, 98 and 117 
for Britain Neolithic, Britain Copper Age and Bronze Age, and central 
European Beaker-complex-associated individuals, respectively. BC, Beaker 
complex; CA, Copper Age; and BA, Bronze Age. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Sites from outside Britain with new genome-wide 
data reported in this study 


Approx. date 


Site N Country 
range (BC) 

Brandysek 12 2900-2200 Czech Republic 

Knézeves 2500-1900 Czech Republic 


2 
Lochenice 1 2500-1900 Czech Republic 
Lovosice II 1 2500-1900 Czech Republic 
Moravska Nova Ves 4 2300-1900 Czech Republic 
Prague 5 - Mala Ohrada 1 2500-2200 Czech Republic 
Prague 5, Jinonice 14 2200-1700 Czech Republic 

12 


Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 2500-1900 Czech Republic 


Radovesice 13 2500-2200 Czech Republic 
Velké Pyilepy 3 2500-1900 Czech Republic 
Clos de Roque, Saint Maximin-la-Sainte-Baume 3 4700-4500 France 
Collet Redon, La Couronne-Martigues 1 3500-3100 France 
Hégenheim Necropole, Haut-Rhin 1 2800-2500 France 
La Fare, Forcalquier 1 2500-2200 France 
Marlens, Sur les Barmes, Haute-Savoie 1 2500-2100 France 
Mondelange, PAC de la Sente, Moselle 2 2400-1900 France 
Rouffach, Haut-Rhin 1. 2300-2100 France 
Sierentz, Les Villas d'Aurele, Haut-Rhin 2 2600-2300 France 
Villard, Lauzet-Ubaye 2 2200-1900 France 


ao 


Alburg-Lerchenhaid, Spedition Haring, Bavaria 1 2500-2100 Germany 


Augsburg Sportgelande, Augsburg, Bavaria 6 2500-2000 Germany 
Hugo-Eckener-StraBe, Augsburg, Bavaria 3 2500-2000 Germany 
Irlbach, County of Straubing-Bogen, Bavaria 17 2500-2000 Germany 


Kinzing-Bruck, Lkr. Deggendorf, Bavaria 3 2500-2000 Germany 
Landau an der Isar, Bavaria 5 2500-2000 Germany 
Manching-Oberstimm, Bavaria 2 2500-2000 Germany 
Osterhofen-Altenmarkt, Bavaria 4 2600-2000 Germany 
Unterer Talweg 58-62, Augsburg, Bavaria 2 2500-2200 Germany 
Unterer Talweg 85, Augsburg, Bavaria 1 2400-2100 Germany 
Weichering, Bavaria 4 2500-2000 Germany 
Worms-Herrnsheim, Rhineland-Palatinate 1 2500-2000 Germany 
Budakalasz, Csajerszke (MO Site 12) 2 2600-2200 Hungary 
Budapest-Békasmegyer 3 2500-2100 Hungary 
Mezécsat-Hoércségés 4 3400-3000 Hungary 
Szigetszentmiklos-Udilésor 4 2500-2200 Hungary 
Szigetszentmiklés,Fels6 Urge-hegyi diilé 6 2500-2200 Hungary 
Pergole 2, Partanna, Sicily 3 2500-1900 Italy 
Via Guidorossi, Parma, Emilia Romagna 3 2200-1900 Italy 
Dzielnica 1 2300-2000 Poland 
Iwiny 1 2300-2000 Poland 
Jordanéw Slaski 1 2300-2200 Poland 
Kornice 4 2500-2100 Poland 
Racibdérz-Stara Wies 1 2300-2000 Poland 
Samborzec 3 2500-2100 Poland 
Strachow 1 2000-1800 Poland 
Zerniki Wielkie 1 2300-2100 Poland 
Bolores, Estremadura 1 2800-2600 Portugal 
Cova da Moura, Torres Vedras 1 2300-2100 Portugal 
Galeria da Cisterna, Almonda 2 2500-2200 Portugal 
Verdelha dos Ruivos, District of Lisbon 3 2700-2300 Portugal 
Arroyal |, Burgos 5 2600-2200 Spain 
Camino de las Yeseras, Madrid 14 2800-1700 Spain 
Camino del Molino, Caravaca, Murcia 4 2900-2100 Spain 
Humanejos, Madrid 11 2900-2000 Spain 
La Magdalena, Madrid 3 2500-2000 Spain 
Paris Street, Cerdanyola, Barcelona 10 2900-2300 Spain 
Virgazal, Tablada de Rudrén, Burgos 1 2300-2000 Spain 
Sion-Petit-Chasseur, Dolmen XI 3 2500-2000 Switzerland 


= 
a 


De Tuithoorn, Oostwoud, Noord-Holland 2600-1600 The Netherlands 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Sites from Britain with new genome-wide data reported in this study 


Approx. date 


Site N Country 
range (BC) 

Abingdon Spring Road cemetery, Oxfordshire, England 1 2500-2200 Great Britain 

Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 13 2500-1300 Great Britain 


3400-3100 Great Britain 
2300-1800 Great Britain 
2200-2000 Great Britain 
1700-1600 Great Britain 
1600-1300 Great Britain 
1800-1600 Great Britain 
2500-2300 Great Britain 
3700-2000 Great Britain 
2500-1800 Great Britain 
3600-3400 Great Britain 
1400-1300 Great Britain 
2300-1900 Great Britain 
2500-1900 Great Britain 
3600-2900 Great Britain 
2500-1800 Great Britain 
3800-3600 Great Britain 
3700-3500 Great Britain 
2500-1800 Great Britain 
2000-1800 Great Britain 
2100-1600 Great Britain 
1900-1700 Great Britain 
2000-1600 Great Britain 
2500-1800 Great Britain 


Banbury Lane, Northamptonshire, England 3 

Barrow Hills, Radley, Oxfordshire, England 1 

Barton Stacey, Hampshire, England 1 

Baston and Langtoft, South Lincolnshire, England 2 

Biddenham Loop, Bedfordshire, England 9 

Boscombe Airfield, Wiltshire, England 1 

Canada Farm, Sixpenny Handley, Dorset, England 2 

Carsington Pasture Cave, Derbyshire, England 2 

Central Flying School, Upavon, Wiltshire, England 1 

Cissbury Flint Mine, Worthing, West Sussex, England 1 

Clay Farm, Cambridgeshire, England 2 

Dairy Farm, Willington, England 1 

Ditchling Road, Brighton, Sussex, England 1 

Eton Rowing Course, Buckinghamshire, England 2 

Flying School, Netheravon, Wiltshire, England 2 

Fussell's Lodge, Salisbury, Wiltshire, England 2 

Lesser Kelco Cave, Giggleswick Scar, North Yorkshire, England 1 

Hasting Hill, Sunderland, Tyne and Wear, England 2 

Hexham Golf Course, Northumberland, England 1 

Low Hauxley, Northumberland, England 2 

Melton Quarry, East Riding of Yorkshire, England 1 

Neale's Cave, Paington, Devon, England 1 

Nr. Ablington, Figheldean, England 1 

Nr. Millbarrow, Wiltshire, England 1 3600-3400 Great Britain 

Over Narrows, Needingworth Quarry, England 5 2200-1300 Great Britain 

Porton Down, Wiltshire, England 2 2500-1900 Great Britain 

Raven Scar Cave, Ingleton, North Yorkshire, England 1 1100-900 Great Britain 

Reaverhill, Barrasford, Northumberland, England 1 2100-2000 Great Britain 

River Thames, Mortlake/Syon Reach, London, England 2 2500-1700 Great Britain 

Staxton Beacon, Staxton, England 1 2400-1600 Great Britain 

Summerhill,Blaydon, Tyne and Wear, England 1 1900-1700 Great Britain 

East Kent Access (Phase II), Thanet, Kent, England 4 2100-1700 Great Britain 

Totty Pot, Cheddar, Somerset, England 1 2800-2500 Great Britain 

Trumpington Meadows, Cambridge, England 2 2200-2000 Great Britain 

Turners Yard, Fordham, Cambridgeshire, England 1 1700-1500 Great Britain 

Upper Swell, Chipping Norton, Gloucestershire, England 1 4000-3300 Great Britain 

Waterhall Farm, Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, England 1 2000-1700 Great Britain 

West Deeping, Lincolnshire, England 1 2300-2000 Great Britain 

Whitehawk, Brighton, Sussex, England 1 3700-3400 Great Britain 

Wick Barrow, Stogursey, Somerset, England 1 2400-2000 Great Britain 

Wilsford Down, Wilsford-cum-Lake, Wiltshire, England 2 2400-2000 Great Britain 

Windmill Fields, Stockton-on-Tees, North Yorkshire,England 4 2300-2000 Great Britain 

Yarnton, Oxfordshire, England 4 2500-1900 Great Britain 

Aberdour Road, Dunfermline, Fife, Scotland 1 2000-1800 Great Britain 

Achavanich, Wick, Highland, Scotland 1 2500-2100 Great Britain 

Boatbridge Quarry, Thankerton, Scotland 1 2400-2100 Great Britain 

Clachaig, Arran, North Ayrshire, Scotland 1 3500-3400 Great Britain 

Covesea Cave 2, Moray, Scotland 3 2100-800 Great Britain 

Covesea Caves, Moray, Scotland 2 1000-800 Great Britain 

Distillery Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 3 3800-3400 Great Britain 

Doune, Perth and Kinross, Scotland 1 1800-1600 Great Britain 

Dryburn Bridge, East Lothian, Scotland 2 2300-1900 Great Britain 

Eweford Cottages, East Lothian, Scotland 1 2100-1900 Great Britain 

Holm of Papa Westray North, Orkney, Scotland 4 3500-3100 Great Britain 

Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 10 3300-2300 Great Britain 

Leith, Merrilees Close, City of Edinburgh, Scotland 2 1600-1500 Great Britain 

Longniddry, Evergreen House, Coast Road, East Lothian, Scotlan 3 1500-1300 Great Britain 

Longniddry, Grainfoot, East Lothian, Scotland 1 1300-1000 Great Britain 

Macarthur Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 1 4000-3800 Great Britain 

Pabay Mor, Lewis, Western Isles, Scotland 1 1400-1300 Great Britain 

Point of Cott, Orkney, Scotland 2 3700-3100 Great Britain 

Quoyness, Orkney, Scotland 1 3100-2900 Great Britain 

Raschoille Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 9 4000-2900 Great Britain 

Sorisdale, Coll, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 1 2500-2100 Great Britain 

Stenchme, Lop Ness, Orkney, Scotland 1 2000-1500 Great Britain 

Thurston Mains, Innerwick, East Lothian, Scotland 1 2300-2000 Great Britain 

Tulach an t'Sionnach, Highland, Scotland 1 3700-3500 Great Britain 

Tulloch of Assery A, Highland, Scotland 1 3700-3400 Great Britain 

Tulloch of Assery B, Highland, Scotland 1 3800-3600 Great Britain 

Unstan, Orkney, Scotland 1 3400-3100 Great Britain 

Culver Hole Cave, Port Eynon, West Glamorgan, Wales 1 1600-800 Great Britain 

Great Orme Mines, Llandudno, North Wales 1 1700-1600 Great Britain 

North Face Cave, Llandudno, North Wales 1 1400-1200 Great Britain 

Rhos Ddigre, Llanarmon-yn-lal, Denbighshire, Wales 1 3100-2900 Great Britain 
1 


Tinkinswood, Cardiff, Glamorgan, Wales 3800-3600 Great Britain 
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Extended Data Table 3 | 111 newly reported radiocarbon dates 


Date 


2278-2032 calBC (3740435 BP, Poz-84460) 


2296-2146 calBC 
2273-2047 calBC 
2288-2142 calBC 
1882-1745 calBC 
2289-2143 calBC 
2205-2042 calBC 
2201-2039 calBC 
2190-2029 calBC 
2281-2062 calBC 
2281-2062 calBC 


1881-1701 calBC (3 


4449-4348 calBC 
4488-4368 calBC 
2291-2144 calBC 
4825-4616 calBC 
4787-4589 calBC 
4778-4586 calBC. 


2200-2035 calBC 
2397-2145 calBC 
2335-2140 calBC 
2457-2203 calBC 
2460-2206 calBC 
2433-2149 calBC 
2571-2341 calBC 
2471-2298 calBC 
2464-2210 calBC 
2455-2147 calBC 
2199-2030 calBC 
2455-2151 calBC 
2273-2034 calBC 
2204-2035 calBC 
2135-1953 calBC 
2455-2200 calBC 
2457-2147 calBC 
2467-2290 calBC 
2022-1827 calBC 
2455-2150 calBC 
2194-1980 calBC 
3516-3361 calBC 
969-815 calBC (2 
976-828 calBC. 
2118-1887 calB 
977-829 calBC (2 
910-809 calBC 
2198-1980 calB 
2276-2029 calBC 
3761-3643 calBC 
3513-3352 calBC 
3700-3639 calBC 
2287-2044 calBC 
3631-3372 calBC 
1730-1532 calBC 
1414-1227 calBC 
2464-2208 calBC 
2022-1771 calBC 
3519-3361 calBC 
3629-3370 calBC 
3638-3380 calBC 
3360-3098 calBC 
2580-2463 calBC 
2570-2347 calBC 
3010-2885 calBC 
3335-3011 calBC 
3338-3026 calBC 
3335-3023 calBC 
3333-2941 calBC 
3338-3022 calBC 
3008-2763 calBC 
3951-3780 calBC 
1938-1744 calBC 
3629-3376 calBC 
3360-3101 calBC 
3705-3535 calBC 
3097-2906 calBC 
3640-3383 calBC 
3520-3365 calBC 


3631-3377 calBC (4 


3633-3377 calBC 
3263-2923 calBC 
1935-1745 calBC 
3703-3534 calBC 
3652-3389 calBC 
3765-3641 calBC 
2288-2040 calBC 
2136-1929 calBC 
2115-1910 calBC 
2458-2205 calBC 
2457-2201 calBC 
2457-2153 calBC 
2286-2038 calBC 
2335-2046 calBC 
2456-2149 calBC 
2343-2057 calBC 
2431-2150 calBC 
2285-2138 calBC 
2456-2207 calBC 
2008-1765 calBC 
2289-2050 calBC 
2288-2134 calBC 
2566-2345 calBC 
2464-2210 calBC 
2460-2291 calBC 
2572-2348 calBC 
2474-2298 calBC 
2834-2482 calBC 
2131-1951 calBC 
1882-1750 calBC 


'3805+20 BP, PSUAMS-2801 
'3750+20 BP, PSUAMS-2852 
3785+20 BP, PSUAMS-2853 
3480+20 BP, PSUAMS-2842 
'3790+20 BP, PSUAMS-2843 
'3740+20 BP, PSUAMS-2844 
3730+20 BP, PSUAMS-2845 
'3700+20 BP, PSUAMS-2846. 
'3765+20 BP, POUAMS cen 


3802+26 BP, BRAMS-1217 


3827433 BP, SUERC-7100: 
3717+28 BP, SUERC-69975 
3830+30 BP, Beta-432804) 
3739+30 BP, NZA-32484 
3734425 BP, NZA-32490 
3664430 BP, NZA-32494 
3836425 BP, NZA-32788 
3829438 BP, OxA-13562 
3890430 BP, SUERC-36210 
'3575+27 BP, SUERC-53041 
3829430 BP, SUERC-54823 
3694+25 BP, BRAMS-1230) 
4645+29 BP, SUERC-68711) 
38429 BP, SUERC-6871 8) 
0) 


2757+29 BP. SUERC-68716: 


3614433 BP, SUERC-690 
58+29 BP, SUERC 88713 
) 


2714+29 BP, SUERC-68714 


3700+30 BP, Beta-44497 
3735435 BP, Poz-83405' 
'4914+27 BP, SUERC-68702 


4881+25 BP, SUERC-68704 
3760+30 BP, SUERC-74755 
4710+35 BP, Pore al 
3344+27 BP, OxA-1430 3 
3065+36 BP, SUERC-62072) 
3865435 BP, Poz-83492 
'3560+40 BP, Poz-83423 
4651+33 BP, SUERC-68640 
4697+33 BP, SUERC-68641 
4754436 BP, SUERC-68642 
4525436 BP, SUERC-686. 
3999432 BP, SUERC-68632 
3962+29 BP, SUERC-68721 
4309429 BP, SUERC-68722 
4451+29 BP, SUERC-68723 
'4471+29 BP, SUERC-68724 
'4464+29 BP, SUERC-68725 
4447+29 BP, SUERC-68726 
4466433 BP, SUERC-69071 
4275433 BP, SUERC-69072 
5052+30 BP, SUERC-68701 
3512437 BP, OxA-16522) 
4715+20 BP, PSUAMS-2513) 
4530433 BP, SUERC-69073 
4856433 BP, SUERC-69074 
4384436 BP, SUERC-68633 
4770+30 BP, PSUAMS-206: 


4851434 BP, cies 


3650435 BP, Poz-83407, 
'3625+25 BP, PSUAMS- 
3850435 BP, Poz-83639 
'3840+35 BP, Poz-83640 
3835435 BP, Poz-83641 
3755+35 BP, Poz-86947, 
'3780+35 BP, Poz-75954 


3760435 BP, Por 83407} 
336) 


'3825+25 BP, PSUAMS- 38a) 


3850+20 BP, PSUAMS-2339 
3545435 BP, Poz-86950 
3770+30 BP, Poz-65207 


Location 


Knézeves 

Prague 5, Jinonice, Butovicka Street 

Prague 5, Jinonice, Butovicka Street 

Prague 5, Jinonice, Butovicka Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street 

Prague 8, Kobylisy, Ke Stirce Street. 

Clos de Roque, Saint Maximin-la-Sainte-Baume 
Clos de Roque, Saint Maximin-la-Sainte-Baume 
Clos de Roque, Saint Maximin-la-Sainte-Baume 
Hégenheim Necropole, Haut-Rhin 

Villard, Lauzet-Ubaye 

Villard, Lauzet-Ubaye 


Alburg-Lerchenhaid, Spedition Haring, Stkr. Straubing, Bavaria 
Alburg-Lerchenhaid, Spedition Haring, Stkr. Straubing, Bavaria 
Alburg-Lerchenhaid, Spedition faring, Stkr. Straubing, Bavaria 


Augsburg Sportgelande, Augsburg, Bavaria 
Irlbach, County of Straubing-Bogen, Bavaria 
Osterhofen-Alfenmarkt, Bavaria ‘ 
Unterer Talweg 58-62, Augsburg, Bavaria 
Unterer Talweg 58-62, Augsburg, Bavaria 
Achavanich, Wick, Highland, Scotland 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 
Amesbury Down, Wiltshire, England 


Carsington Pasture Cave, Brasaington, Derbyshire, England 


Clachaig, Arran, North Ayrshire, Scotland 
Covesea Cave 2, Moray, Scotland 

Covesea Cave 2, Moray, Scotland 

Covesea Cave 2, Moray, Scotland 

Covesea Caves, Moray, Scotland 

Covesea Caves, Moray, Scotland 

Dairy Farm, Willington, England 

Dairy Farm, Willington, England 

Distillery Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 
Distillery Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 
Distillery Cave, Oban Argyl and Bute, Scotland 
Ditchling Road, Brighton, Sussex, England 

Eton Rowing Course, Buckinghamshire, England 
Great Orme, Llandudno, North Wales 

Great Orme, Llandudno, North Wales 

Hasting Hill, Sunderland, Tyne and Wear, England 
Hexham Golf Course, Northumberland England 
Holm of Papa Westray North, Orkney, Scofland 
Holm of Papa Westray North, Orkney, Scotland 
Holm of Papa Westray North, Orkney, Scotland 
Holm of Papa Westray North, Orkney, Scotland 
Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 

Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 

Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 

Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 

Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 

Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 

Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 

Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 

Isbister, Orkney, Scotland 

Macarthur Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 
Neale's Cave, Paington, Devon, England 
Nr. Millbarrow, Winterbourne Monkton, Wiltshire, England 
Point of Cott, Orkney, Scotland 

Point of Cott, Orkney, Scotland 

Quoyness, Orkney, ‘cotland 

Raschoille Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 
Raschoille Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 
Raschoille Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 
Raschoille Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 
Raschoille Cave, Oban, Argyll and Bute, Scotland 
Summerhill, Blaydon, Tyne and Wear, England 
Tulach an t'Sionnach, Highland, Scotland 

Tulloch of Assery A, Highland, Scotland 

Tulloch of Assery B, Highland, Scotland 

West Deeping, Lincolnshire, England 

Yarnton, Oxfordshire, England 

Yarnton, Oxfordshire, England sears 
Szigetszentmiklos-Fels6-Urge hegyi ddlé 
Szigetszentmikl6s-Fels6-Urge hegyi dulé 
Szigetszentmiklés-Fels6-Urge hegyi dulé 
Dzielnica 

lwiny 

Kornice 

Kornice 

Samborzec 1 

Samborzec 1 

Samborzec 1 

Strachow 

Zerniki Wielkie 

Cova da Moura 


Country 


Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
Czech Republic 
France 
France 
France 
France 
France 
France 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany | 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Hungary 
Hungary 
ungary 
Poland 
Poland 
Poland 
Poland 
Poland 
Poland 
Poland 
Poland 
Poland 
Portugal 
Spain 
Spain 
Spain 
Spain 
Spain 


Spain 
The Netherlands 
The Netherlands 
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Farming was first introduced to Europe in the mid-seventh millennium BC, and was associated with migrants from 
Anatolia who settled in the southeast before spreading throughout Europe. Here, to understand the dynamics of this 
process, we analysed genome-wide ancient DNA data from 225 individuals who lived in southeastern Europe and 
surrounding regions between 12000 and 500 Bc. We document a west-east cline of ancestry in indigenous hunter- 
gatherers and, in eastern Europe, the early stages in the formation of Bronze Age steppe ancestry. We show that the first 
farmers of northern and western Europe dispersed through southeastern Europe with limited hunter-gatherer admixture, 
but that some early groups in the southeast mixed extensively with hunter-gatherers without the sex-biased admixture 
that prevailed later in the north and west. We also show that southeastern Europe continued to be a nexus between east and 
west after the arrival of farmers, with intermittent genetic contact with steppe populations occurring up to 2,000 years 
earlier than the migrations from the steppe that ultimately replaced much of the population of northern Europe. 


Southeastern Europe was the beachhead in the spread of agriculture 
from its source in the Fertile Crescent of southwestern Asia. After the 
first appearance of agriculture in Europe in the mid-seventh millen- 
nium Bc!”, farming spread westward along a Mediterranean route, and 
northwestward via a Danubian route, and was established in Iberia and 
central Europe by 5600 sc**. Previous studies have shown that the spread 
of farming across Europe was accompanied by a massive movement 
of people** who were closely related to the farmers of northwestern 
Anatolia?!', but nearly all the ancient DNA on which these studies 
are based derives from first farmers in central and western Europe, 
with only three individuals reported from the southeast?. In the two 
millennia after the establishment of agriculture in the Balkan Peninsula 
a series of complex societies formed, which culminated in sites such 
as the mid-fifth millennium Bc necropolis at Varna. The Varna necro- 
polis has some of the earliest evidence for extreme inequality in wealth; 
one individual there (grave 43), from whom we extracted DNA, was 
buried with more gold than is known from all other Neolithic and 
Copper Age burials, combined. By the end of the sixth millennium Bc, 
agriculture had reached eastern Europe, where it is associated 
with the Cucuteni-Trypillian complex in the area of present-day 
Moldova, Romania and Ukraine; this complex was characterized by 
‘mega-sites’ that housed hundreds, or perhaps even thousands, of 
people’. After around 4000 Bc, these settlements were largely aban- 
doned, and archaeological evidence documents cultural contacts with 
peoples of the Eurasian steppe’’. However, the population movements 
that accompanied these events have previously been unknown, owing 
to the lack of ancient DNA evidence. 


Results 

We generated genome-wide data from 225 ancient humans dated to 
12000-500 Bc, from the Balkan Peninsula, the Carpathian Basin, the 
North Pontic steppe and neighbouring regions (Fig. 1, Supplementary 
Table 1, Supplementary Note 1); 215 of these individuals are reported 
here for the first time. We extracted DNA from skeletal remains in 
dedicated clean rooms, built DNA libraries and enriched for DNA 
fragments overlapping 1.24 million single nucleotide polymor- 
phisms (SNPs), and then sequenced the product and restricted to 
libraries with evidence of authentic ancient DNA”!®!*, We filtered 


out individuals with fewer than 15,000 SNPs covered by at least one 
sequence, or those that had unexpected ancestry for their archaeo- 
logical context and were not directly dated. We report, but do not 
analyse, nine individuals that were first-degree relatives of others 
in the dataset, resulting in an analysis dataset of 216 individuals. 
We analysed these data together with data from 274 previously 
reported ancient individuals”"'!!!>-?’, 777 present-day individuals 
genotyped on the IIlumina ‘Human Origins’ array”? and 300 high- 
coverage genomes from the Simons Genome Diversity Project”®. We 
used principal component analysis (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1), 
supervised and unsupervised ADMIXTURE” (Fig. 1d, Extended 
Data Figs 2, 3), D statistics, qaAdm and qpGraph*”, along with 
archaeological and chronological information (including 137 newly 
reported accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS) '4C dates) to cluster 
the individuals into populations and investigate the relationships 
among them. 

We described the individuals in our dataset in terms of their genetic 
relatedness to a hypothesized set of ancestral populations, which we 
refer to as their genetic ancestry. It has previously been shown that 
the great majority of European ancestry derives from three distinct 
sources: first, ‘hunter-gatherer-related’ ancestry that is more closely 
related to Mesolithic hunter-gatherers from Europe than to any other 
population, and that can be further subdivided into ‘easter’ (EHG) 
and ‘western (WHG) hunter-gatherer-related ancestry’; second, 
‘northwestern-Anatolian-Neolithic-related’ ancestry related to the 
Neolithic farmers of northwest Anatolia and tightly linked to the 
appearance of agriculture”’°; and third, ‘steppe-related’ ancestry that 
appears in western Europe during the Late Neolithic-to-Bronze Age 
transition, and which is ultimately derived from a population related 
to Yamnaya steppe pastoralists”!°. Steppe-related ancestry itself can be 
modelled as a mixture of EHG-related ancestry and ancestry related to 
Upper Palaeolithic hunter-gatherers of the Caucasus (CHG) and the 
first farmers of northern Iran!??). 


Hunter-gatherer substructure and transitions 

Of the 215 new individuals that we report, 105 from Palaeolithic, 
Mesolithic and eastern European Neolithic contexts (unlike in 
western Europe, the eastern European Neolithic refers to the presence 


A list of authors and affiliations appears at the end of the paper. 
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Figure 1 | Geographic and genetic structure of 216 analysed 
individuals. a, Locations of newly reported individuals. b, Ancient 
individuals projected onto principal components defined by 777 present- 
day west Eurasians (shown in Extended Data Fig. 1); data include selected 
published individuals (faded circles, labelled) and newly reported 
individuals (other symbols, outliers enclosed in black circles). Coloured 
polygons cover individuals that had cluster memberships fixed at 100% 
for supervised ADMIXTURE analysis. c, Direct or contextual dates 


of pottery*!~*, not necessarily to farming) have almost entirely hunter- 


gatherer-related ancestry. These individuals form a cline from WHG to 
EHG that is correlated with geography (Fig. 1b)—although it is neither 
geographically nor temporally uniform (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 4)— 
and contains substructure in phenotypically important variants 
(Supplementary Note 2). 

From present-day Ukraine, our study reports genome-wide data 
from 7 Mesolithic (approximately 9500-6000 Bc) and 30 Neolithic 
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for each sample and approximate chronology of southeastern Europe. 

d, Supervised ADMIXTURE analysis, modelling each ancient individual 
(one per row) as a mixture of population clusters constrained to contain 
northwestern-Anatolian Neolithic (grey), Yamnaya from Samara (yellow), 
EHG (pink) and WHG (green) populations. Dates in parentheses indicate 
approximate range of individuals in each population. See Extended Data 
Fig. 2 for individual sample identification numbers. Map data in a from 
the R package ‘maps. 
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(approximately 6000-3500 Bc) individuals. On the cline from WHG- 
to-EHG-related ancestry, the Mesolithic individuals fall towards the 
east, intermediate between EHG and Mesolithic hunter-gatherers 
from Scandinavia’ (Fig. 1b). The Neolithic population has a signif- 
icant difference in ancestry compared to the Mesolithic (Figs 1b, 2), 
with a shift towards WHG shown by the statistic D(Mbuti, WHG, 
Ukraine_Mesolithic, Ukraine_Neolithic); Z= 8.5 (Supplementary 
Table 2). Unexpectedly, one Neolithic individual from Dereivka (13719) 
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Figure 2 | Structure and change in hunter-gatherer-related populations. 
Inferred ancestry proportions for populations modelled as a mixture of 
WHG, EHG and CHG (Supplementary Table 3.1.3). Dashed lines show 
populations from the same geographic region. Percentages indicate 
proportion of WHG + EHG ancestry. Standard errors range from 1.5 to 
8.3% (Supplementary Table 3.1.3). 


that we directly dated to 4949-4799 Bc has entirely northwestern- 
Anatolian-Neolithic-related ancestry. 

The pastoralist Bronze Age Yamnaya complex originated on the 
Eurasian steppe and is a plausible source for the dispersal of steppe- 
related ancestry into central and western Europe from around 2500 Bc”. 
All previously reported Yamnaya individuals were from Samara’ and 
Kalmykia!> in southwest Russia, and had entirely steppe-related ances- 
try. Here, we report three Yamnaya individuals from further west, in 
Ukraine and Bulgaria, and show that although they all have high levels 
of steppe-related ancestry, one individual from Ozera in Ukraine and 
one from Bulgaria (11917 and Bul4, respectively, both dated to approx- 
imately 3000 Bc) have northwestern- Anatolian-Neolithic-related 
admixture, the first evidence of such ancestry in Yamnaya-associated 
individuals (Fig. 1b, d, Supplementary Table 2). Preceding the Yamnaya 
complex, four Copper Age individuals (14110, 15882, 15884 and 16561; 
labelled as ‘Ukraine_Eneolithic’) from Dereivka and Alexandria dated 
to approximately 3600-3400 Bc have a mixture of hunter-gatherer-, 
steppe- and northwestern-Anatolian-Neolithic-related ancestry 
(Fig. 1d, Supplementary Table 2). 

At Zvejnieki in Latvia, using 17 newly reported individuals and 
additional data for 5 previously reported** individuals, we observe a 
transition in hunter-gatherer-related ancestry that is opposite to that 
seen in Ukraine. We find that Mesolithic and Early Neolithic indi- 
viduals (labelled ‘Latvia_HG’) associated with the Kunda and Narva 
cultures have ancestry that is intermediate between WHG (approxi- 
mately 70%) and EHG (approximately 30%), consistent with previous 
reports**-*° (Supplementary Table 3). We also detect a shift in ances- 
try between Early Neolithic individuals and those associated with the 
Middle Neolithic Comb Ware complex (labelled ‘Latvia_MN’), who 
have more EHG-related ancestry; we estimate that the ancestry of 
Latvia_MN individuals comprises 65% EHG-related ancestry, but two 
of the four individuals appear to be 100% EHG in principal component 
space (Fig. 1b). The most recent individual, associated with the Final 
Neolithic Corded Ware complex (14629, labelled “Latvia_LN)’), attests to 
another ancestry shift, clustering closely with Yamnaya from Samara’, 
Kalmykia'® and Ukraine (Fig. 2). 

We report Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic data from southern and 
western Europe”. Sicilian (12158) and Croatian (11875) individuals 
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dating to approximately 12000 and 6100 Bc cluster with previously 
reported WHG (Fig. 1b, d), including individuals from Loschbour™’ 
(Luxembourg, 6100 Bc), Bichon’? (Switzerland, 11700 Bc), and 
Villabruna”’ (Italy, 12000 Bc). These results demonstrate that, for at 
least six thousand years, WHG populations”? were widely distributed 
from the Atlantic seaboard of Europe in the west, to Sicily in the south, 
and to the Balkan Peninsula in the southeast. 

A particularly important hunter-gatherer population that we 
report is from the Iron Gates region, which straddles the border of 
present-day Romania and Serbia. This population (labelled ‘Iron_ 
Gates_HG’) is represented in our study by 40 individuals from 5 
sites. We modelled Iron Gates hunter-gatherers as a mixture of 
WHG- and EHG-related ancestry (Supplementary Table 3), which 
showed that they are intermediate between the two (WHG contri- 
buting approximately 85%, and EHG approximately 15%, of ancestry). 
However, this qgAdm model does not fit well (P = 0.0003, 
Supplementary Table 3) and the Iron Gates hunter-gatherers show an 
affinity towards northwestern-Anatolian-Neolithic-, relative to WHG-, 
ancestry populations (Supplementary Table 2). In addition, Iron Gates 
hunter-gatherers carry mitochondrial haplogroup K1 (7/40) as well as 
other subclades of haplogroups U (32/40) and H (1/40), in contrast to 
WHG, EHG and Scandinavian hunter-gatherers—almost all of whom 
carry haplogroups U5 or U2. One interpretation is that the Iron Gates 
hunter-gatherers have ancestry that is not present in either WHG or 
EHG. Possible scenarios include genetic contact between the ancestors 
of the Iron Gates population and a northwestern-Anatolian-Neolith- 
ic-related population, or that the Iron Gates population is related to the 
source population from which the WHG split during a re-expansion 
into Europe from the southeast after the Last Glacial Maximum!7”’. 

A notable finding from the Iron Gates concerns the four individ- 
uals from the site of Lepenski Vir, two of whom (14665 and 15405, 
6200-5600 Bc), have entirely northwestern-Anatolian-Neolithic- 
related ancestry. Strontium and nitrogen isotope data** indicate that 
both these individuals were migrants from outside the Iron Gates 
region and ate a primarily terrestrial diet (Supplementary Information 
section 1). A third individual (14666, 6070 Bc) has a mixture of north- 
western-Anatolian-Neolithic-related and hunter-gatherer-related 
ancestry and consumed aquatic foods, and a fourth and probably ear- 
lier individual (15407) had entirely hunter-gatherer-related ancestry 
(Fig. 1d, Supplementary Information section 1). We also identify one 
individual from Padina (15232), dated to 5950 Bc, who had a mixture 
of northwestern-Anatolian-Neolithic-related and hunter-gatherer- 
related ancestry. These results provide genetic confirmation that the 
Iron Gates was a region of interaction between groups distinct in both 
ancestry and subsistence strategy. 


Population transformations in the first farmers 

Neolithic populations from present-day Bulgaria, Croatia, the former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, Serbia and Romania cluster closely 
with the northwestern-Anatolian-Neolithic individuals (Fig. 1), con- 
sistent with archaeological evidence*”. Modelling Balkan Neolithic 
populations as a mixture of northwestern-Anatolian- Neolithic and 
WHG, we estimate that 98% (95% confidence interval; 97-100%) of 
their ancestry is northwestern-Anatolian-Neolithic-related. A nota- 
ble exception is evident in eight out of nine individuals from Malak 
Preslavets in present-day Bulgaria*®. These individuals lived in the 
mid-sixth millennium Bc and have significantly more hunter-gatherer- 
related ancestry than other Balkan Neolithic populations (Fig. 1b, d, 
Extended Data Figs 1-3, Supplementary Tables 2-4); a model 
of 82% (confidence interval: 77-86%) northwestern-Anatolian- 
Neolithic-related, 15% (confidence interval: 12-17%) WHG-related 
and 4% (confidence interval: 0-9%) EHG-related ancestry fits the 
data. This hunter-gatherer-related ancestry, with an approximately 
4:1 WHG:EHG ratio, plausibly represents a contribution from local 
Balkan hunter-gatherers genetically similar to those of the Iron Gates 
region. Late Mesolithic hunter-gatherers in the Balkans were probably 
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Figure 3 | Structure and change in northwestern-Anatolian- 
Neolithic-related populations. a, Populations modelled as a mixture of 
northwestern Anatolia Neolithic, WHG and EHG. Dashed lines show 
temporal relationships between populations from the same geographic 
region. Percentages indicate proportion of WHG + EHG ancestry. 
Standard errors range from 0.7 to 6.0% (Supplementary Table 3.2.2). b, 
Z scores for the difference between hunter-gatherer-related ancestry on 
the autosomes and that on the X chromosome, when populations are 
modelled as a mixture of northwestern Anatolia Neolithic and WHG 
(n= 126 individuals, group sizes in parentheses). Positive values indicate 


concentrated along the coast and major rivers such as the Danube“, 
which directly connects the Iron Gates with Malak Preslavets. Early 
farmer groups with the highest percentages of hunter-gatherer-related 
ancestry may, therefore, have been those that lived close to the highest 
densities of hunter-gatherers. 

In the Balkans, Copper Age populations (labelled ‘Balkans_ 
Chalcolithic’) contain significantly more hunter-gatherer-related 
ancestry than Neolithic populations as shown, for example, by the 
statistic D(Mbuti, WHG, Balkans_Neolithic, Balkans_Chalcolithic); 
Z=A4.3 (Supplementary Table 2). This is roughly contemporary with 
the ‘resurgence’ of hunter-gatherer ancestry previously reported in cen- 
tral Europe and Iberia”!°” and is consistent with changes in funeral 
rites, specifically the reappearance at around 4500 Bc of the Mesolithic 
tradition of extended supine burial in contrast to the Early Neolithic 
tradition of flexed burial**. Four individuals associated with the Copper 
Age Trypillian population have approximately 80% northwestern- 
Anatolian-Neolithic-related ancestry (Supplementary Table 3), con- 
firming that the ancestry of the first farmers of present-day Ukraine 
was largely derived from the same source as the farmers of Anatolia and 
western Europe. The roughly 20% of their ancestry from hunter-gatherers 
is intermediate between WHG and EHG, consistent with it deriving 
from the Neolithic hunter-gatherers of the region. 

We also report genetic data associated with the Late Neolithic 
Globular Amphora complex. Individuals from two Globular Amphora 
sites in Poland and Ukraine form a tight cluster, showing high similarity 
over a large distance (Fig. 1b, d). Both groups of Globular Amphora 
complex samples had more hunter-gatherer-related ancestry than did 
Middle Neolithic groups from central Europe’; we estimate that the 
Globular Amphora individuals harboured 25% (confidence interval: 
22-27%) WHG-related ancestry, similar to the level seen in Chalcolithic 
Iberian individuals (Supplementary Table 3). In east-central Europe, the 
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Hunter-gatherer proportion 


more hunter-gatherer-related ancestry on the autosomes, and thus 
male-biased hunter-gatherer ancestry. ‘Combined’ populations merge 

all individuals from different times from a geographic area. c, Hunter- 
gatherer-related ancestry proportions on the autosomes, X chromosome 
(ChrX), mitochondrial DNA (MT; mitochondrial haplogroup U), and the 
Y chromosome (ChrY; Y chromosome haplogroups 12, R1 and C1). Points 
show gpAdm (autosomes and X chromosome) or maximum likelihood 
(mitochondrial DNA and Y chromosome) estimates and bars show 
approximate 95% confidence intervals (mn = 109 individuals, group sizes in 
parentheses). 


Globular Amphora complex preceded the Corded Ware complex that 
marks the appearance of steppe-related ancestry”, and in southeast- 
ern Europe, the Globular Amphora complex bordered populations with 
steppe-influenced material cultures for hundreds of years“. Despite 
this, the Globular Amphora complex individuals in our study show no 
evidence of steppe-related ancestry, supporting the hypothesis that this 
material cultural frontier was also a barrier to gene flow. 

About 75% of the ancestry of individuals associated with the Corded 
Ware complex—and, in central Europe, about 50% of the ancestry of 
people associated with succeeding archaeological cultures such as the 
Bell Beaker complex”!°—can be traced to a population that probably 
moved from the Pontic—Caspian steppe in the third millennium Bc 
and that had ancestry similar to that of individuals linked with the 
Yamnaya complex. However, in two directly dated individuals from 
southeastern Europe, we find far-earlier evidence of steppe-related 
ancestry (Fig. 1b, d). One (ANI163) from the Varna I cemetery was 
dated to 4711-4550 Bc and another (12181) from nearby Smyadovo 
was dated to 4550-4450 sc. These findings push back the first evi- 
dence for steppe-related ancestry this far west in Europe by almost 
2,000 years, but it must have been sporadic because other Copper Age 
(approximately 5000-4000 Bc) individuals from the Balkans have no 
evidence for such ancestry. Bronze Age (approximately 3400-1100 Bc) 
individuals do have steppe-related ancestry: we estimate that they have 
about 30% (confidence interval: 26-35%), with the highest propor- 
tions in the four latest Balkan Bronze Age individuals in our data (later 
than roughly 1700 Bc) and the least in earlier Bronze Age individuals 
(3400-2500 Bc; Fig. 1d). 


Two sources of Asian ancestry in Neolithic Europe 
An important question about the initial spread of farming into Europe 
is whether the first farmers that brought agriculture to northern and 
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southern Europe were derived from a single source population or 
instead derived from multiple sources. We confirm that Mediterranean 
populations, represented in our study by individuals associated with the 
Epicardial Early Neolithic from Iberia’, are closely related to Danubian 
populations represented by the Linearbandkeramik complex from cen- 
tral Europe”, and that both Mediterranean and Danubian popula- 
tions are closely related to the Balkan Neolithic population. These three 
populations form a clade with the northwestern-Anatolian Neolithic 
individuals as an outgroup, consistent with a single migration into the 
Balkan Peninsula that then split into two (Supplementary Note 3). 

By contrast, data from five southern Greek Neolithic individuals 
(labelled “Peloponnese_Neolithic’)—three (plus one that has previously 
been published”) from Diros Cave and one from Franchthi Cave—are 
not consistent with descent from the same source population as other 
European farmers. D statistics (Supplementary Table 2) show that 
these ‘Peloponnese Neolithic’ individuals, dated to around 4000 Bc, are 
shifted away from WHG, and towards CHG, relative to northwestern- 
Anatolian Neolithic and Balkan Neolithic individuals. We detect the 
same pattern in a single Neolithic individual from Krepost in present- 
day Bulgaria (10679_d, 5718-5626 Bc). An even more marked shift 
towards CHG has previously been observed in individuals associated 
with the Bronze Age Minoan and Mycenaean cultures”, suggesting 
gene flow into the region from populations with CHG-rich ancestry 
throughout the Neolithic, Chalcolithic and Bronze Age. Possible sources 
are from people related to the Neolithic population of the central 
Anatolian site of Tepecik Ciftlik*', or the Aegean site of Kumtepe!’, 
who are also shifted towards CHG relative to northwestern-Anatolian 
Neolithic samples, as are later Copper and Bronze Age Anatolians!®”®. 


Sex bias in Neolithic hunter-gatherer admixture 

We provide evidence for sex-biased admixture between hunter- 
gatherers and farmers in Europe, showing that the Middle Neolithic 
resurgence of hunter-gatherer-related ancestry” in central Europe and 
Iberia was driven more by males than by females (Fig. 3b, c, Extended 
Data Fig. 5, Supplementary Table 5). To document this, we used qpAdm 
to compute ancestry proportions on the autosomes and the X chro- 
mosome; because males always inherit a maternal X chromosome, 
differences in these proportions imply sex-biased mixture. There is 
no evidence of sex bias in the Balkan Neolithic (Z = 0.27; a positive 
Z score implies bias towards male hunter-gatherer ancestry) or in the 
Linearbankeramik and Iberian Early Neolithic (Z = —0.22 and 1.09). 
In the Copper Age there is clear bias towards male hunter-gatherer 
ancestry that is weak in the Balkans (Z = 1.66), but stronger in Iberia 
(Z= 3.08) and central Europe (Z = 2.74). Consistent with this, hunter- 
gatherer mitochondrial haplogroups (haplogroup U)** are rare and 
within the intervals of genome-wide ancestry proportions, but hunter- 
gatherer-associated Y chromosomes’” are more common (Fig. 3c): 
seven out of nine male individuals in the Iberian Neolithic and Copper 
Age and nine out of ten male individuals in Middle-Late Neolithic 
central Europe (‘Central_MN and ‘Globular_Amphora) carried hap- 
logroups 12, R1 or Cl. 


No steppe migration to Anatolia via southeast Europe 

One version of the steppe hypothesis of Indo-European language ori- 
gins suggests that Proto-Indo-European languages developed north 
of the Black and Caspian seas, and that the earliest-known diverging 
branch, the Anatolian branch, was spread into Asia Minor by the 
movements of steppe peoples through the Balkan Peninsula during 
the Copper Age at around 4000 sc”. If this were correct, then one 
way to detect evidence of the spread of Indo-European languages 
would be the appearance of large amounts of steppe-related ances- 
try first in the Balkan Peninsula, and later in Anatolia. However, our 
data provide no evidence for this scenario. Although we find sporadic 
steppe-related ancestry in Balkan Copper and Bronze Age individuals, 
this ancestry is rare until the late Bronze Age. Furthermore, although 
Bronze Age Anatolian individuals have CHG-related ancestry”®, they 
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do not have the EHG-related ancestry characteristic of all steppe 
populations sampled to date!? or the WHG-related ancestry that is 
ubiquitous in Neolithic southeastern Europe (Extended Data Figs 2, 
3, Supplementary Table 2). We caution, however, that at present we 
only have data from a small number of Bronze Age Anatolian indi- 
viduals, none of whom are associated with known Indo-European- 
speaking populations. An alternative hypothesis is that the homeland 
of Proto-Indo-European languages was in the Caucasus or in Iran. 
In this scenario, westward population movement contributed to the 
dispersal of Anatolian languages, and northward movement and mix- 
ture with EHG was responsible for the formation of a ‘Late Proto-Indo 
European -speaking population associated with the Yamnaya com- 
plex!?. Although this scenario gains plausibility from our results, it 
remains possible that Indo-European languages were spread through 
southeastern Europe into Anatolia without large-scale population 
movement or admixture. 


Discussion 

Our study shows that southeastern Europe served as a genetic contact 
zone between east and west over thousands of years. Before the arrival 
of farming, the region saw interaction between diverged groups of 
hunter-gatherers, and this interaction continued after farming arrived. 
Although this study has clarified the genomic history of the region 
from the Mesolithic to the Bronze Age, the processes that connected 
these populations to ones living today remain largely unknown. An 
important priority for future research should be to sample populations 
from the Bronze Age, Iron Age, Roman and Medieval periods and to 
compare them to present-day populations to understand how these 
transitions occurred. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Ancient DNA analysis. We extracted DNA and prepared next-generation 
sequencing libraries in four different dedicated ancient DNA laboratories 
(Adelaide, Boston, Budapest and Tiibingen). We also prepared powder in a fifth 
laboratory (Dublin), which was sent to Boston for DNA extraction and library 
preparation (Supplementary Table 1). 

Two samples were processed at the Australian Centre for Ancient DNA, 
Adelaide, according to previously published methods’ and sent to Boston for sub- 
sequent screening, 1240k capture and sequencing. 

Seven samples were processed” at the Institute of Archaeology RCH HAS, 
Budapest, and amplified libraries were sent to Boston for screening, 1240k cap- 
ture and sequencing. 

Seventeen samples were processed at the Institute for Archaeological Sciences 
of the University of Tiibingen and at the Max Planck Institute for the Science of 
Human History in Jena. Extraction*® and library preparation’”°° followed esta- 
blished protocols. We performed in-solution enrichment for sequences overlapping 
about 1.24 million SNPs (‘1240k capture’), and sequenced on an Illumina HiSeq 
4000 or NextSeq 500 for 76 bp using either single- or paired-end sequencing. 

The remaining 199 samples were processed at Harvard Medical School, Boston. 
Using about 75 mg of sample powder from each sample (prepared from skeletal 
samples either in Boston or University College Dublin, Dublin), we extracted DNA 
following established methods" replacing the column assembly with the column 
extenders from a Roche kit*!. We prepared double barcoded libraries with trun- 
cated adapters from between one ninth and one third of the DNA extract. Most 
libraries included in the nuclear genome analysis (90%) were subjected to partial 
(half?) uracil-DNA-glycosylase (UDG) treatment before blunt-end repair. This 
treatment reduces by an order of magnitude the characteristic cytosine-to-thymine 
errors of ancient DNA data™ but works inefficiently at the 5’ ends”, thereby leaving 
a signal of characteristic damage at the terminal ends of ancient sequences. Some 
libraries were not UDG-treated (‘minus’). For a subset of samples, we increased 
coverage by preparing additional libraries from the existing DNA extract using 
partial UDG library preparation, but replacing the MinElute column cleanups 
in between enzymatic reactions with magnetic bead cleanups, and the final PCR 
cleanup with SPRI bead cleanup***. We screened all libraries from Adelaide, 
Boston and Budapest by enriching for the mitochondrial genome, plus about 
3,000 (50 in an earlier and unpublished version) nuclear SNPs using a bead-based 
capture°> but with the probes replaced by amplified oligonucleotides synthesized 
by CustomArray. After the capture, we completed the adapter sites using PCR, 
attaching dual index combinations” to each enriched library. We sequenced the 
products of between 100 and 200 libraries together with the non-enriched libraries 
(shotgun) on an Illumina NextSeq500 using v.2 150 cycle kits for 2 x 76 cycles and 
2x7 cycles. 

In Boston, we performed two rounds of in-solution enrichment (“1240k cap- 
ture’) for a targeted set of 1,237,207 SNPs using previously reported protocols”!*3, 
For a total of 41 individuals, we increased coverage by building one to nine addi- 
tional libraries for the same sample. When we built multiple libraries from the 
same extract, we often pooled them in equimolar ratios before the capture. We 
performed all sequencing on an Illumina NextSeq500 using v.2 150 cycle kits for 
2x 76 cycles and 2 x 7 cycles. We attempted to sequence each enriched library up 
to the point at which we estimated that it was economically inefficient to sequence 
further. Specifically, we iteratively sequenced more from each individual and only 
stopped when we estimated that the expected increase in the number of targeted 
SNPs hit at least once would be less than about one for every 100 new read pairs 
generated. After sequencing and merging the paired reads into a single sequence, 
we trimmed two bases from the end of each sequence and aligned to the human 
genome (b37/hg19) using bwa?’. We then removed individuals with evidence of 
contamination based on mitochondrial DNA polymorphism* or difference in 
principal component analysis space between damaged and undamaged reads”, a 
high rate of heterozygosity on the chromosome X despite being male” or a ratio 
of X-to-Y chromosome sequences different than would be expected from either an 
XX or XY karyotype. We also removed individuals that had low coverage (fewer 
than 15,000 SNPs hit on the autosomes). We report, but do not analyse, data from 
nine individuals that were first-degree relatives of others in the dataset (determined 
by comparing rates of allele sharing between pairs of individuals). 

After removing a small number of sites that failed to capture, we were left with 
a total of 1,233,013 sites of which 32,670 were on chromosome X and 49,704 
were on chromosome Y, with a median coverage at targeted SNPs on the 215 
newly reported individuals of 0.90 (range 0.007-9.2; Supplementary Table 1). 
We generated ‘pseudo-haploid’ calls by selecting a single sequence randomly for 


each individual at each SNP. Thus, there is only a single allele from each individual 
at each site, but adjacent alleles might come from either of the two haplotypes of 
the individual. We merged the newly reported data with previously reported data 
from 274 other ancient individuals’"'"!5~°’, making pseudo-haploid calls in the 
same way at the 1240k sites for individuals that were shotgun-sequenced rather 
than captured. 

Using the captured mitochondrial sequence from the screening process, we 

called mitochondrial haplogroups. Using the SNPs on the Y chromosome, we 
called Y chromosome haplogroups for males by restricting to sequences with 
mapping quality > 30 and bases with base quality > 30. We determined the most 
derived mutation for each individual, using the nomenclature of the International 
Society of Genetic Genealogy (http://www.isogg.org) version 11.110 (accessed 
21 April 2016). 
Population genetic analysis. To analyse these ancient individuals in the context 
of present-day genetic diversity, we merged them with the following two datasets: 
(1) 300 high-coverage genomes from a diverse worldwide set of 142 populations 
sequenced as part of the Simons Genome Diversity Project”* (‘“SGDP merge’) and 
(2) 777 west Eurasian individuals genotyped on the Human Origins array’, with 
597,573 sites in the merged dataset (“HO merge’). 

We computed principal components of the present-day individuals in the HO 
merge and projected the ancient individuals onto the first two components using 
the ‘Isqproject: YES’ option in smartpca (v.15100)°! (https://www.hsph.harvard. 
edu/alkes-price/software/). 

We ran ADMIXTURE (v.1.3.0) in both supervised and unsupervised mode. 
In supervised mode we used only the ancient individuals, on the full set of SNPs, 
and with the following population labels fixed: Anatolia_Neolithic, WHG, EHG, 
and Yamnaya. 

For unsupervised mode we used the HO merge dataset, including 777 pres- 
ent-day individuals. We flagged individuals that were genetic outliers based on 
principal components analysis and ADMIXTURE relative to other individuals 
from the same time period and archaeological culture. 

We computed D statistics using qpDstat (v.710). D statistics of the form 
D(A,B,X,Y) test the null hypothesis of the unrooted tree topology ((A,B),(X,Y)). 
A positive value indicates that either A and X, or B and Y, share more drift than 
expected under the null hypothesis. We quote D statistics as the Z score computed 
using default block jackknife parameters. 

We fitted admixture proportions with qpAdm (v.610) using the SGDP merge. 
Given a set of outgroup (‘right’) populations, qoAdm models one of a set of source 
(‘eft’) populations (the ‘test’ population) as a mixture of the other sources by fitting 
admixture proportions to match the observed matrix of f, statistics as closely as 
possible. We report a P value for the null hypothesis that the test population does 
not have ancestry from another source that is differentially related to the right 
populations. We computed standard errors for the mixture proportions using a 
block jackknife. Importantly, qpAdm does not require that the source populations 
are actually the admixing populations—nor does it require that they are unadmixed 
themselves. Instead, qpAdm only requires that source populations are a clade with 
the correct admixing populations, relative to the other sources. Infeasible coeffi- 
cient estimates (that is, outside [0, 1]) are usually a sign of poor model fit, but in the 
case where the source with a negative coefficient is itself admixed, could be inter- 
preted as implying that the true source is a population with different admixture 
proportions. We used the following set of seven populations as outgroups or ‘right 
populations’: Mbuti.DG, Ust_Ishim_HG_published.DG, Mota.SG, MA1_HG.SG, 
Villabruna, Papuan.DG, Onge.DG and Han.DG. 

For some analyses for which we required extra resolution (Supplementary Table 4) 
we used an extended set of 14 right (outgroup) populations, including additional 
Upper Palaeolithic European individuals!’: ElMiron, Mota.SG, Mbuti.DG, 
Ust_Ishim_HG_published.DG, MA1_HG.SG, AfontovaGora3, GoyetQ116-1_ 
published, Villabruna, Kostenkil4, Vestonice16, Karitiana.DG, Papuan.DG, Onge. 
DG and Han.DG. 

We also fitted admixture graphs with qpGraph (v.6021)* (https://github.com/ 
DReichLab/AdmixTools, Supplementary Note 3). As with qpAdm, qpGraph also 
tries to match a matrix of f statistics, but rather than fitting one population as a 
mixture of other, specified, populations, it fits the relationship between all tested 
populations simultaneously, potentially incorporating multiple admixture events. 
However, qpGraph requires the graph relating the populations to be specified in 
advance. We tested goodness-of-fit by computing the expected D statistics under 
the fitted model, finding the largest D statistic outlier between the fitted and 
observed model, and then computing a Z score using a block jackknife. 

For 114 individuals with hunter-gatherer-related ancestry, we estimated an 
effective migration surface using the software EEMS (https://github.com/dipet- 
kov/eems)°. We computed pairwise differences between individuals using the 
bed2diffs2 program provided with EEMS. We set the number of demes to 400 and 
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defined the outer boundary of the region by the polygon (in latitude-longitude 
coordinates) ((66,60), (60,10), (45,—15), (35,—10), (35,60)). We ran the Markov 
chain Monte Carlo ten times with different random seeds, each time with one 
million burn-in and four million regular iterations, thinned to one in ten thousand. 

To analyse potential sex bias in admixture, we used qpAdm to estimate admix- 
ture proportions on the autosomes (default option) and on the X chromosome 
(option “chrom: 23”). We computed Z scores for the difference between the 
autosomes and the X chromosome as 7 = —?A—?X__ in which pa and px are the 

oA +o0X 

hunter-gatherer admixture proportions on the autosomes and the X chromosome, 
and o, and ox are the corresponding jackknife standard deviations. Thus, a posi- 
tive Z score means that there is more hunter-gatherer admixture on the autosomes 
than on the X chromosome, indicating that the hunter-gatherer admixture was 
male-biased. Because X chromosome standard errors are high and qpAdm results 
can be sensitive to which population is first in the list of outgroup populations, we 
checked that the patterns we observed were robust to cyclic permutation of the 
outgroups. To compare frequencies of hunter-gatherer uniparental markers, we 
counted the individuals with mitochondrial haplogroup U and Y chromosome 
haplogroups C1, I2 and R1, which are all common in Mesolithic hunter-gatherers 
but rare or absent in northwestern-Anatolian Neolithic individuals. The Iron Gates 
hunter-gatherers also carry H and K1 mitochondrial haplogroups, so the propor- 
tion of haplogroup U represents the minimum maternal hunter-gatherer 
contribution. We computed binomial confidence intervals for the proportion 
of haplogroups associated with each ancestry type using the Agresti-Coull 
method*** implemented in the binom package in R. 

Given autosomal and X chromosome admixture proportions, we estimated the 

proportion of male and female hunter-gatherer ancestors by assuming a single- 
pulse model of admixture. If the proportions of male and female ancestors that are 
hunter-gatherer-related are given by m and f, respectively, then the proportions of 
hunter-gatherer-related ancestry on the autosomes and the X chromosome are 
given by — and ae We approximated the sampling error in the observed 
admixture proportions by the estimated jackknife error and computed the likeli- 
hood surface for (m,f) over a grid ranging from (0,0) to (1,1). 
Direct AMS 'C bone dates. We report 137 direct AMS |“C bone dates for 136 
individuals from multiple AMS radiocarbon laboratories. In general, bone sam- 
ples were manually cleaned and demineralized in weak HCl and, in most cases 
(Radiocarbon laboratory codes: UCIAMS and OxA), soaked in an alkali bath 
(NaOH) at room temperature to remove contaminating soil humates. Samples 
were then rinsed to neutrality in Nanopure H,O and gelatinized in HCI®. The 
resulting gelatin was lyophilized and weighed to determine per cent yield as a 
measure of collagen preservation (percentage crude gelatin yield). Collagen was 
then directly AMS “C-dated (Radiocarbon laboratory codes: Beta, AA) or further 
purified using ultrafiltration (Radiocarbon laboratory codes: PSU, UCIAMS, OxA, 
Poz, and MAMS)®. It is standard in some laboratories (Radiocarbon laboratory 
codes: PSU, UCIAMS and OxA) to use stable carbon and nitrogen isotopes as 
an additional quality control measure. For these samples, the percentage of C, 
percentage of N and C:N ratios were evaluated before AMS “C dating®’. C:N 
ratios for well-preserved samples fall between 2.9 and 3.6, indicating good colla- 
gen preservation”. For 119 of the new dates, we also report 6'°C and §'°N values 
(Supplementary Table 6). 

All 4C ages were 6'°C-corrected for mass-dependent fractionation with meas- 
ured °C/"C values and calibrated with OxCal version 4.2.3” using the IntCal13 
northern hemisphere calibration curve”’. For hunter-gatherers from the Iron Gates, 
the direct '4C dates tend to be overestimates because of the freshwater reservoir 
effect (FRE), which arises because of a diet including fish that consumed ancient 
carbon. For these individuals, we performed a correction’! (Supplementary Note 1) 
that assumed that 100% FRE =545 + 70 years, and 6'°N values of 8.3% and 17.0% 
for 100% terrestrial and aquatic diets, respectively. 
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Code availability. The software used to analyse the data is available from the 
following sources: smartpca, qpAdm, qpDstat and qpGraph (https://github. 
com/DReichLab/AdmixTools/), ADMIXTURE (https://www.genetics.ucla.edu/ 
software/admixture/), EEMS (https://github.com/dipetkov/eems/), bwa (http:// 
bio-bwa.sourceforge.net) and OxCal (https://c14.arch.ox.ac.uk/oxcal.html). 
Data availability. The aligned sequences are available through the European 
Nucleotide Archive under accession number PRJEB22652. The pseudo-haploid 
genotype dataset used in analysis and in consensus mitochondrial genomes is 
available at https://reich.hms.harvard.edu/datasets. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Principal components analysis of ancient individuals. Points for 486 ancient individuals are projected onto principal 
components defined by 777 present-day west Eurasian individuals (grey points). This differs from Fig. 1b in that the plot is not cropped and the present- 


day individuals are shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Supervised ADMIXTURE analysis. Supervised 
ADMIXTURE analysis modelling each ancient individual (one per row), 
as a mixture of populations represented by clusters that are constrained 

to contain northwestern-Anatolian Neolithic (grey), Yamnaya from samples 
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and includes sample identification numbers. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Unsupervised ADMIXTURE analysis. Unsupervised ADMIXTURE plot from k= 4 to 12 ona dataset consisting of 1,099 
present-day individuals and 476 ancient individuals. We show newly reported ancient individuals and some previously published individuals”!°!%?26 
for comparison. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Genetic spatial structure in hunter-gatherers. 
We infer the estimated effective migration surface, a model of genetic 
relatedness in which individuals move in a random direction from 
generation to generation on an underlying grid, such that genetic 
relatedness is determined by distance. The migration parameter, m, 
defining the local rate of migration, varies on the grid and is inferred. 
This plot shows log)o(m), scaled relative to the average migration rate, 
which is arbitrary. Thus logio(m) = 2, for example, implies that the rate 
of migration at this point on the grid is 100 times higher than average. To 
restrict the model as much as possible to hunter-gatherer populations, 
the migration surface is inferred using data from 116 individuals that 
date to earlier than approximately 5000 Bc and have no northwestern- 
Anatolian-Neolithic-related ancestry. Although the migration surface is 
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log(m) 


sensitive to sampling and fine-scale features may not be interpretable, the 
migration ‘barrier’ (region of low migration) running north-to-south and 
separating populations with primarily WHG ancestry from those with 
primarily EHG ancestry seems to be robust, and consistent with inferred 
admixture proportions. This analysis suggests that Mesolithic hunter- 
gatherer population structure was clustered and not smoothly clinal 

(that is, genetic differentiation did not vary consistently with distance). 
Superimposed on this background, pie charts show the WHG, EHG and 
CHG ancestry proportions inferred for populations used to construct the 
migration surface. This represents another way of visualizing the data in 
Fig. 2, Supplementary Table 3.1.3; we use two population models if they fit 
with P > 0.01, and three population models otherwise. Pie charts with only 
a single colour are those that were fixed to be the source populations. 
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populations analysed in Fig. 3c, and the two populations with the strongest 
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Hierarchical neural architecture 
underlying thirst regulation 


Vineet Augustine!?, Sertan Kutal Gokce?*, Sangjun Lee”*, Bo Wang’, Thomas J. Davidson’, Frank Reimann’, Fiona Gribble‘, 


Karl Deisseroth®®, Carlos Lois? & Yuki Oka? 


Neural circuits for appetites are regulated by both homeostatic perturbations and ingestive behaviour. However, the 
circuit organization that integrates these internal and external stimuli is unclear. Here we show in mice that excitatory 
neural populations in the lamina terminalis form a hierarchical circuit architecture to regulate thirst. Among them, nitric 
oxide synthase-expressing neurons in the median preoptic nucleus (MnPO) are essential for the integration of signals 
from the thirst-driving neurons of the subfornical organ (SFO). Conversely, a distinct inhibitory circuit, involving MnPO 
GABAergic neurons that express glucagon-like peptide 1 receptor (GLP1R), is activated immediately upon drinking and 
monosynaptically inhibits SFO thirst neurons. These responses are induced by the ingestion of fluids but not solids, and 
are time-locked to the onset and offset of drinking. Furthermore, loss-of-function manipulations of GLP1R-expressing 
MnPO neurons lead to a polydipsic, overdrinking phenotype. These neurons therefore facilitate rapid satiety of thirst by 
monitoring real-time fluid ingestion. Our study reveals dynamic thirst circuits that integrate the homeostatic-instinctive 
requirement for fluids and the consequent drinking behaviour to maintain internal water balance. 


The precise regulation of water intake is critical to the maintenance of 
fluid homeostasis in the body. The initiation of drinking in animals is 
triggered by internal fluid imbalance, such as water depletion'*. By 
contrast, drinking is terminated rapidly when animals have ingested 
a sufficient amount of water, which generally precedes the absorption 
of the ingested fluid®-!°. To achieve such accurate fluid regulation, the 
brain needs to monitor both internal water balance and fluid inges- 
tion on a real-time basis’. How the brain integrates homeostatic and 
behavioural inputs to coordinate drinking behaviour is an unsolved 
question. As such, uncovering the neural circuits that process these 
regulatory signals is a critical step in understanding the neural logic of 
thirst regulation'?°. 

The lamina terminalis is the principal brain structure responsible 
for sensing and regulating internal water balance*>'®!”. It contains 
three main nuclei: the SFO, the organum vasculosum lamina ter- 
minalis (OVLT) and the MnPO, all of which are anatomically inter- 
connected'?~*!. The SFO and the OVLT in particular are two major 
osmosensory sites in the brain because they lack the normal blood- 
brain barrier. Recent studies have shown that specific neural popu- 
lations in the lamina terminalis have a causal role in the regulation of 
drinking behaviour. For instance, optogenetic and chemogenetic acti- 
vation of excitatory SFO neurons co-expressing a transcription factor, 
ETV1, and nitric oxide synthase (SEO®N°S neurons) drives immedi- 
ate and robust drinking behaviour!*””, Conversely, stimulation of 
inhibitory populations of lamina terminalis nuclei suppresses water 
intake!?4, Although these studies pinpointed the neural substrates that 
regulate thirst, the circuit organization that mediates drinking behav- 
iour remains poorly understood, owing to anatomical complexity and 
the lack of genetic handles. 

Here we focused on the neural architecture of the lamina terminalis, 
and investigated genetically defined thirst circuits using neural manipu- 
lation, tracing and in vivo optical recording approaches. 


Hierarchical circuit for thirst 

SFO®NOS neurons project their axons to other nuclei of the lamina 
terminalis (OVLT and MnPO)'®”, as well as to the paraventricular and 
supraoptic nuclei, which contain vasopressin-expressing neurons!”. 
These axonal projections and the downstream neurons define a frame- 
work of circuit elements that control thirst-related behaviours and hor- 
monal outputs”°. To identify genetically defined SFO"°S downstream 
populations that regulate drinking, we used optogenetics along with 
monosynaptic rabies tracing. Water restriction induces robust c-Fos 
expression in the SFO and putative downstream regions (Extended 
Data Fig. 1a). In the MnPO and OVLT, essentially all of the c-Fos signals 
were found in nNOS-expressing excitatory neurons (MnPO™® and 
OVLT™°S, Extended Data Fig. la, top, b). Similar results were obtained 
when we photostimulated SFO"°® neurons by expressing channel- 
rhodopsin (ChR2)?” using adeno-associated virus (AAV-DIO-ChR2) 
in nNOS-cre (also known as Nos1-cre) mice (Extended Data Fig. 1a, 
bottom). These data suggest that MnPO®N°S and OVLT?°S neurons 
are putative downstream populations of SFO?°S neurons. Retrograde 
monosynaptic rabies tracing”® from MnPO®°S and OVLT"°S neurons 
confirmed direct connections with the SFO"%°S population (Fig. la, b 
and Extended Data Fig. 1c). Moreover, photostimulation of ChR2- 
expressing MnPO®%°S or OVLT®N°S neurons selectively induced 
water drinking in satiated mice (Extended Data Fig. 1d). These studies 
demonstrated that SFO"’°S neurons send monosynaptic excitatory 
inputs to the MnPO®N°S and OVLT?®°S populations, each of which is 
sufficient to trigger water drinking. 

To further investigate the circuit architecture that processes the 
internal need for water, we performed neural epistasis analysis for 
the circuits of the lamina terminalis by loss-of-function manipulation 
(Fig. 1c). We reasoned that if SFO®N°S and its downstream popula- 
tions redundantly encode thirst in parallel, the ablation of one pop- 
ulation should have only minor effects on drinking. Alternatively, if 
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Figure 1 | Thirst-driving neurons are organized hierarchically in the 
lamina terminalis. a, Schematic of monosynaptic rabies tracing (left). 
Representative images of the MnPO (top right, one of seven mice) and 
OVLT (bottom right, one of five mice) of an nNOS-cre mouse transduced 
with AAV-CA-flex-RG and AAV-EF la-flex-T VA-mCherry (red) followed 
by RV-SAD-AG-eGFP (green). 3V, third ventricle. b, Quantification 

of eGFP* neurons in the SFO (n=7 and 5 mice for MnPO and OVLT, 
respectively). c, Neural epistasis analysis of the circuits of the lamina 
terminalis by loss-of-function manipulation. Caspase expression is 
induced in the MnPO, OVLT (left) or SFO (right) of nNOS-cre mice. 

d, Casp3-TEVp efficiently eliminates nNOS-expressing neurons (green) in 
the MnPO (93.2 + 2.5%, n=4 mice) and OVLT (90.6 + 1.4%, n=6 mice). 
c-Fos expression (red) upon the stimulation of SFO"°S neurons is shown. 
e, Number of licks during the 5-s session (n =9 mice for controls and 
OVLTx, n=7 mice for MnPOx, n= 6 mice for SFOx and SFOx/OVLTx). 
f, Chemogenetic inhibition of MnPO®%°S neurons by CNO (left, six 


the circuit is organized in a hierarchical fashion in which a specific 
population has a critical role, the elimination of such a downstream 
population should abolish SFO?“°S-stimulated drinking. To test these 
ideas, we expressed caspase (AAV-flex-Casp3)”? in the MnPO, OVLT 
or SFO of nNOS-cre mice (Fig. 1c). The expression of Casp3 resulted 
in the specific and near-complete elimination of nNOS-expressing 
neurons of a given nucleus (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 2a). In 
OVLT®%°S_ablated and control mice, photostimulation of SEOPNOS 
neurons triggered robust drinking (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 
2b). By sharp contrast, the ablation of MnPO"%°S neurons markedly 
suppressed SFO"°S-stimulated water intake (Fig. le and Extended 
Data Fig. 2b, MnPOx). We also found that MnPO®%°S neurons have 
an important role in the drinking behaviour evoked by OVLT"X°S 
neurons. Water intake induced by photostimulation of OVLT"N°S 


out of six neurons), and a diagram of photostimulation of SEOBNOS 

and chemogenetic inhibition of MnPO"®S neurons (right). g, Cumulative 
water intake in SFO"X°S-stimulated mice (left, n =5 mice) or water- 
restricted mice (middle, n = 10 mice for CNO and n=9 mice for 

vehicle), and sucrose (300 mM) intake in food-restricted mice (right, 

n= 10 mice for CNO and n=9 mice for vehicle). h, Fibre photometry 

of SFOPN°S neurons while MnPO?%°S neurons are inhibited by hM4Di- 
mCherry. i, Intraperitoneal NaCl injection robustly activates SFO"°S 
neurons with (red trace) or without (black trace) CNO injection (left 

and middle left). By contrast, CNO injection drastically suppressed 
drinking behaviour (middle right, n = 6 mice). Plasma osmolality (top 
right) and Na* concentration (bottom right) were measured after NaCl 
injection (n=5 mice). **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001, ****P < 0.0001, by 
Mann-Whitney U test, paired two-tailed t-test or Kruskal-Wallis one-way 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) test. All error bars and shaded areas show 
mean +s.e.m. Scale bars, 50m. 


neurons was significantly attenuated after ablating MnPO?%°S, but 
not SFO?°S neurons (Extended Data Fig. 2c). These results suggest 
that MnPO?%°S neurons are essential neural substrates of the lamina 
terminalis for the behavioural output. If this model is correct, stimulat- 
ing the MnPO®® population without the inputs from their upstream 
SFO2%°S or both SEO®X°S and OVLT"§°S, neurons should still trigger 
robust drinking (Fig. 1c). As hypothesized, the elimination of these 
populations had no impact on drinking when MnPO®%® neurons were 
directly photostimulated (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 2b, SFOx, 
SFOx and OVLTX). Similar results were obtained by chemogenetic 
acute silencing using hM4Di (ref. 30) (Fig. 1f). In awake mice, acute 
inhibition of MnPO™® neurons by clozapine N-oxide (CNO) severely 
suppressed water consumption in both water-restricted and SFO?N°S- 
stimulated mice (Fig. 1g and Extended Data Fig. 2d, e). However, the 
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Figure 2 | GLP1R-expressing GABAergic neurons in the MnPO area 
major source of inhibitory input to the SFO. a, GABAergic input to the 
SFO. Representative image of the SFO and MnPO after co-injection of 
AAV-Syn-GCaMP6s (green) and HSV-mCherry (red) in the SFO (one out 
of four mice). b, GLP1R expression is enriched in inhibitory neurons from 
the lamina terminalis (LT) relative to the cortex. c, MnPOS!?!® neurons 
are GABAergic (84.7 + 3.4% of GAD* neurons are tdTomato*, n =3 mice, 
representative images are from one out of three mice). These neurons 


same manipulation did not decrease sugar consumption in food-re- 
stricted mice (Fig. 1g and Extended Data Fig. 2d, e). 

Importantly, the silencing of MnPO"®S neurons did not compro- 
mise the osmosensory function of the SFO™°S population. We used 
fibre photometry”! in awake-behaving mice that expressed the calcium 
indicator GCaMP6s in the SFO"™°S, and the neuronal silencer hM4Di 
in MnPO®%°S neurons (Fig. 1h). We showed that the activation of 
SFO™N°S neurons by osmotic stress was unaffected in the absence of 
functioning MnPO?%°S neurons (Fig. 1iand Extended Data Fig. 2f). 
These results were supported by our electrophysiological recordings: 
only a minor fraction of SFO neurons received monosynaptic input 
from MnPO®%®%S neurons (Extended Data Fig. 3), demonstrating the 
unidirectional connection from SFO"N°S to MnPO®%°S neurons. 
Taken together, our results demonstrate that thirst neurons in the 
lamina terminalis form a hierarchical circuit organization, and that 
the MnPO?*°S population is required to process signals from SFO®N°S 
neurons to coordinate drinking. 


MnPOC!IR _, SFO"NOS inhibitory input 
The thirst neurons of the lamina terminalis also receive negative feed- 
back regulation upon drinking itself'*!°. It has been shown that water 
intake rapidly suppresses the activity of thirst neurons in the lamina 
terminalis!®'* (Extended Data Fig. 4). It is suggested that this quick regu- 
lation of thirst circuits optimizes fluid ingestion®”. To examine the neural 
basis of drinking-induced thirst inhibition, we functionally mapped the 
upstream inhibitory circuits of SFO" neurons using two neural tracing 
approaches. First, we retrogradely labelled inhibitory neurons that project 
to the SFO by injecting herpes simplex virus conjugated with mCherry 
(HSV-mCherry) into the SFO of Vgat-cre mice (Fig. 2a, left). Among 
the putative upstream structures (Extended Data Fig. 5a), the MnPO 
contained the strongest HSV signals (Fig. 2a, right). Next, we performed 
monosynaptic rabies tracing from SFO"°S neurons (Extended Data 
Fig. 5b). Consistent with the results of the HSV tracing, the MnPO con- 
tained the greatest number of rabies-virus-positive neurons that mini- 
mally overlapped with excitatory neurons (Extended Data Fig. 5b). These 
complementary tracing results suggest that GABAergic neurons in the 
MnPO area major source of inhibitory input to the SFO”, 

To gain a more specific genetic handle on these neurons, we per- 
formed RNA sequencing analysis of the inhibitory population of the 
dorsal lamina terminalis (containing the MnPO and SFO) and the 
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did not overlap with glutamatergic neurons (4.3 + 0.9% overlap, n =3 
mice, Extended Data Fig. 6a). d, The MnPOC!?!R _, SFO monosynaptic 
connection. MnPOS"?!® neurons send monosynaptic inhibitory input 
to SFO"%°S neurons. e, Optogenetic stimulation of MnPOS!?!® neurons 
selectively suppresses water intake (n =7 mice for ChR2 and n=6 mice 
for control). ***P < 0.001, ****P < 0.0001, by paired two-tailed t-test. 
All error bars show mean +s.e.m. Scale bars, 501m. 


cortex. We found that GLP1R transcripts were highly enriched in the 
inhibitory neurons from the lamina terminalis, by a factor of 100 com- 
pared to the cortex (Fig. 2b). In situ hybridization and immunohisto- 
chemical studies in Glp1r-cre mice** confirmed that GABAergic MnPO 
neurons expressed GLPIR (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). As 
predicted from our tracing results, ChR2-assisted circuit mapping* 
revealed that all recorded SEO" neurons (16 out of 16 cells) received 
robust monosynaptic inhibitory input from GLP1R-expressing MnPO 
(MnPO“!??) neurons, with an inhibitory postsynaptic current latency 
of 8.4ms (Fig. 2d). However, SFO? NOS neurons received such input 
rarely (4 out of 15 cells with small inhibitory postsynaptic currents, 
Fig. 2d), showing that inhibitory input from MnPOS!!8 neurons is 
specific to excitatory neurons in the SFO. Furthermore, photostimu- 
lation of MnPOS!?!® neurons selectively suppressed water intake in 
thirsty mice (Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 6c), although this acute 
inhibition was not observed upon the application of a GLP1R agonist™* 
(Extended Data Fig. 6d-f). Collectively, our findings suggest that the 
MnPOC!?!8 population has a key modulatory role in thirst. 


MnPO®!?!R neurons monitor liquid intake 

Next, we measured the in vivo calcium dynamics of MnPOG!!R 
neurons expressing GCaMP6s in Glp1r-cre mice (Fig. 3a). In freely 
moving mice, MnPO“!?!8 neurons were acutely activated during 
water drinking, and their activity returned to the basal level when 
they stopped drinking (Fig. 3a, red trace). These neurons responded 
equally when thirsty mice licked either water or isotonic saline, but 
not when they licked an empty spout (Fig. 3b and Extended Data 
Fig. 7c-e). Notably, the neuronal responses were also observed when 
the mice licked non-aqueous silicone oil, which showed that the acti- 
vation of MnPOS!?!8 neurons is independent of fluid composition. 
Under food-restricted conditions, we found that MnPOS!?!® neurons 
still responded upon licking sucrose solution (300 mM, Fig. 3c and 
Extended Data Fig. 7c, d). However, solid peanut butter evoked no 
response despite its high palatability (Fig. 3c). These optical recording 
studies indicate that MnPOS!P!8 neurons are activated purely by fluid 
consumption and not by reward-seeking behaviour or licking action 
per se. Consistent with the connection from MnPOS!?? to SRORNOS 
neurons, the activity of the SFO?N°S population mirrored precisely the 
calcium dynamics of MnPO@?!R neurons, except that water intake 
evoked an additional persistent inhibition (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). 
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drinking behaviour. a, Fibre photometry recording from MnPOC?!® 
neurons (left). MnPOS?!® neurons are activated upon drinking behaviour 
(right). Representative traces are from GCaMP6s and enhanced yellow 
fluorescent protein (eYFP) (one out of six mice). b, Responses of 
MnPO“!?!® neurons under water-restricted conditions towards different 
types of liquid. Transient activation (bottom left, UAFauring) and baseline 
activity shift (bottom right, AFpos¢ — AFpre) were quantified (n = 6 mice 


This water-specific inhibition of SFO"N°S neurons is probably due to 


osmolality sensing or water absorption in the gastrointestinal tract 
as proposed previously’. These results demonstrate two important 
properties of thirst circuits. First, MnPOS"!® neurons are activated 
upon fluid ingestion; this activation is independent of fluid composi- 
tion and the internal state of the animal. Second, this neural population 
transmits inhibitory signals to SFO"° neurons, in a manner that is 
time-locked to drinking. 


Effect of eating and drinking 

We investigated the mechanisms by which MnPOS'??® neurons exclu- 
sively represent fluid intake. To this end, we provided water-restricted 
mice with water in two different forms—liquid and gel (HydroGel: 
98% water + hydrocolloids)—while recording MnPOS"?!® activity 
(Fig. 4a). In either form, the mice ingested a similar amount of water 
within the 30-min session (Fig. 4b). Notably, compared to the robust 
activation of MnPO°!?!® neurons upon drinking water, gel-eating 
behaviour did not elicit any response (Fig. 4a, c). Similarly, eating 
normal chow did not stimulate this neural population (Fig. 4d). 
Therefore, MnPOS!?!® neurons are able to distinguish between 
drinking and eating behaviour even if an animal consumes essentially 
the same substance. These results suggest that the MnPOS!?!8 popu- 
lation facilitates satiety, which is induced by drinking behavior and not 
specifically by water. 

Because the rate of ingestion differed considerably between the 
drinking of water and the eating of HydroGel (Fig. 4b), we speculated 
that MnPOC”!® neurons may monitor the pattern of ingestion in order 
to distinguish the mode of consumption. To examine this possibility, 
mice were given access to water for 30s in total at two different rates: 
2s x 15 times and 30s x 1 time (Fig. 4e). As hypothesized, concen- 
trated periods of drinking evoked significantly greater responses in the 
MnPO“?!8 neurons than did sparse periods of drinking, regardless of 


for all eYFP controls). c, Representative responses of MnPOS!?!® neurons 
under food-restricted conditions. Transient activation (bottom left, 

LA Figuring) and baseline activity shift (bottom right, AF ost — AFpre) were 
quantified (n = 6 mice for empty and peanut butter (PB), n =7 mice for 
sucrose, m= 6 mice for all eYFP controls). *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, by two- 
tailed Mann-Whitney U test or Kruskal-Wallis one-way ANOVA test. 
All error bars show mean +s.e.m. 


the total amount of water consumed (Fig. 4e). We note that the temper- 
ature of the fluid did not affect the response (Fig. 4f). Because animals 
can ingest fluids much faster than they can ingest solid substances, 
these data strongly support the idea that the MnPOS”!8 population 
distinguishes between drinking and eating on the basis of ingestion 
speed. Consequently, concentrated (that is, rapid) fluid intake recruits 
MnPOS!!®. mediated inhibition signals, which in turn suppress the 
activity of SFO"N°S neurons. These findings provide key mechanistic 
insight into rapid thirst alleviation as a result of drinking behaviour. 


MnPO®“!® neurons help thirst satiety 

In view of the function of the MnPOS"?!® population in the monitoring 
of fluid intake, we next considered its physiological importance in the 
regulation of drinking using chemogenetic loss-of-function manipu- 
lation (Fig. 5a). Whereas any fluid elicits transient MnPOC!?!®_, 
SEO®N°S inhibition, water evokes an additional inhibitory effect that 
persists after drinking episodes (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Owing to this 
water-specific signal, inhibition of MnPOS!?!® neurons by CNO had 
only a minor effect on the total water intake of water-restricted mice 
during a 30-minute period (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b, d). By contrast, 
marked effects were observed for isotonic saline, in which MnPO@?!8- 
independent inhibitory signals are absent (Fig. 5b). Compared to the 
vehicle control, inhibition of MnPO“!?!8 neurons robustly increased 
both the total amount and the duration of saline intake (Fig. 5c and 
Extended Data Fig. 8c). However, under satiated conditions, the same 
manipulation did not increase water or saline intake, which excludes 
the possibility that inhibiting MnPOS!”!® neurons stimulates appetite 
directly (Fig. 5c). We observed the same overdrinking phenotype in 
mice in which MnPOS“?!® neurons were ablated by Casp3 (Extended 
Data Fig. 8e, f). Our functional manipulation studies demonstrate that 
MnPO“'??8 neurons promote satiety of thirst by monitoring real-time 
fluid intake, and that the malfunction of this neuronal regulation leads 
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to polydipsic overdrinking, especially in the case of non-hypoosmotic 
fluids such as saline. 
Discussion a MnPOSt?PtR/ 
In this study, we identified genetically defined thirst circuits in the lamina AAV-DIO-pM4Di_ MMEDIEmeherry ad 
terminalis that integrate the instinctive need for water with the conse- YY-y)LaLl 
quent drinking behaviour to maintain internal water balance (Fig. 5d). Te [a4 
MnPoG!?1 R 


We showed that multiple downstream populations of SEFO"\°S neurons 
are individually sufficient to induce water intake. These data are remi- 
niscent of the circuit organization for hunger, in which eating behavi- 
our is redundantly encoded by multiple output projections of AgRP 
neurons in the arcuate nucleus*°. However, we showed that individual 
thirst-related neuronal populations of the lamina terminalis are hier- 
archically organized, and that MnPO®° neurons are the behavioural 
output neurons. Previous lesion studies in rats and sheep have proposed 
a model in which the MnPO serves as a critical site that integrates inputs 
from osmosensory neurons of the SFO and the OVLT***. Our find- 
ings well explain and further advance the concept of this model with 
cell-type-specific precision. Whereas the necessity of the SFO may vary 
among species'’, the MnPO appears to consistently function as the key 
centre for drinking across species*®. In our analysis, MnPO"°S neurons 
project to various areas including the hypothalamus and the midbrain 
(Extended Data Fig. 9a; see also ref. 18). These results reveal a neural 
logic to thirst processing in the lamina terminalis circuit, and provide a 
platform for investigation into how the appetite for water is integrated 
at downstream sites of MnPO"N®S neurons. 

Notably, MnPOC"?!8 neurons responded selectively to the ingestion 
of fluids but not solids. These inhibitory neurons provide rapid mono- 
synaptic inhibition to thirst-driving SFO" neurons. Our results indi- 
cate strongly that the MnPOS!?!8 population facilitates thirst satiation 
upon drinking rather than upon water absorption. At a psychophysical 
level, these findings provide an explanation for the long-standing obser- 
vation that thirst is quickly alleviated at the onset of drinking®’. Ata 
physiological level, these results reveal a neural interface that adjusts the 
activity of thirst neurons on the basis of real-time drinking behaviour. 
Although systemic recovery of fluid balance relies on water absorption 
into the blood, thirst is modulated by multiple preabsorptive factors 
including oral, oropharyngeal and gastrointestinal signals’. It is unlikely 
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Figure 5 | Inhibition of MnPOS!?! neurons leads to overdrinking. 

a, Treatment with CNO inhibits firing in hM4Di-expressing MnPOC'?!® 
neurons (right, 6 out of 7 neurons). b, Acute inhibition of MnPoGL?ik 
neurons by CNO results in the overdrinking of isotonic saline in water- 
restricted mice (n= 8 mice). Representative lick patterns from four out 
of eight mice are shown (right). c, The total amount of saline intake 

and the time spent drinking (n= 8 mice). d, A schematic summarizing 
thirst genesis, detection of fluid intake and drinking-induced feedback 
inhibition in the lamina terminalis circuit. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, by paired 
two-tailed t-test. All error bars and shaded areas show mean = s.e.m. 
Scale bar, 50 jum. 
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that the MnPOS!?!® _, SROPN°S circuit mediates oral sensory infor- 
mation such as taste*”~“! because it responds to any fluid, including sili- 
cone oil. Instead, MnPOS!?!® neurons may function as a flow-meter by 
sensing gulping actions in the oropharyngeal area, and provide rapid, 
liquid-specific inhibition to thirst circuits. This idea is consistent with 
previous findings that drinking hyperosmotic saline’, but not eating 
food”, transiently suppressed vasopressin secretion. In this model, 
MnPOC!?!8 neurons serve as a central detector that discriminates 
fluid ingestion from solid ingestion, which promotes acute satiation of 
thirst through the SFO and other downstream targets (Extended Data 
Fig. 9b). Subsequently, gastrointestinal mechanisms may selectively 
detect water over other fluids that induce persistent inhibitory effects 
on SFOPN°S neurons (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Although fluid-sensing 
mechanisms at each peripheral area are poorly understood, further 
molecular and cellular studies should help to reveal complex regulatory 
signals that maintain body-fluid homeostasis. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Animals. All animal procedures were performed in accordance with the US NIH 
guidance for the care and use of laboratory animals and were approved by the 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (protocol no: 1694-14, California 
Institute of Technology). Mice used for data collection were both males and 
females, at least eight weeks of age. The following mice were purchased from 
the Jackson Laboratory: C57BL/6J, stock number 000664; Slc32a1-cre (also 
known as Vgat-cre), stock number 016962; Ai9, stock number 007909; Ai3, stock 
number 007903; Slc17a6-cre (also known as Vglut2-cre), stock number 016963 
and Nos1-cre, stock number 017526. Glp1r-cre and Ai110 lines were provided by 
E Gribble (Cambridge) and D. Anderson (Caltech), respectively. Mice were housed in 
temperature- and humidity-controlled rooms with a 13 h:11h light:dark cycle with 
ad libitum access to chow and water. 

Viral constructs. The following AAVs were purchased from the UNC Vector 
Core: AAV1-CA-FLEX-RG, 4 x 10!” copies per ml; AAV1-EFla-FLEX-TVA- 
mCherry, 6 x 10? copies per ml; AAV2-EFla-DIO-hChR2-eYEP, 5.6 x 10? 
copies per ml; AAV2-hSyn-DIO-hM4D(Gi)-mCherry, 3.7 x 10!” copies per 
ml; AAV2-EFla-DIO-mCherry, 5.7 x 10! copies per ml; AAV5-CamKIla- 
hM4D(Gi)-mCherry, 4.3 x 10!” copies per ml; AAV5-CamKIIa-hM3D(Gq)- 
mCherry, 1.7 x 10’? copies per ml; AAV5-FLEX-taCasp3-TEVp, 5.3 x 10’? 
copies per ml. The following AAVs were purchased from the UPenn Vector Core: 
AAV 1-Syn-FLEX-GCaMP6s-WPRE-SV40, 2.9 x 1013 genome copies per ml; 
AAV1-Syn-GCaMP6s-WPRE-SV4O, 2.28 x 103 genome copies per ml; AAV1- 
CamKII-eYFP-WPRE-hGH, 1.86 x 103 genome copies per ml; AAV2-EFla- 
DIO-eYFP-WPRE-hGH, 3.05 x 10'? genome copies per ml. EnvA G-deleted 
Rabies-eGFP (1.6 x 10° transduction units per ml) was purchased from the Salk 
Institute. Herpes simplex virus (hEFla-LS1L-mCherry HT) was purchased from 
the Vector Core Facility at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Surgery. All procedures were adopted from a previous report!”. Mice were anaes- 
thetized with a mixture of ketamine (1 mg ml!) and xylazine (10 mg ml!) in 
isotonic saline, injected intraperitoneally (i.p.) at 101l g- | bodyweight. The mice 
were then placed in a stereotaxic apparatus (Narishige Apparatus) on a heating 
pad. An incision was made to expose the skull. The three-dimensional magnetic 
resonance imaging coordinate system was used to align the skull reference. A small 
craniotomy, less than 1 mm, was made using a hand drill at the regions of interest. 
Viral constructs were injected using a pressure injection system (Nanoliter 2000) 
using a pulled glass capillary at 100 nl min“ !. The coordinates were: anteroposte- 
rior —4,030, mediolateral 0, dorsoventral —2,550 (200-nl injection) for the SFO; 
anteroposterior —3,100, mediolateral 0, dorsoventral —4,080 (100-nl injection) and 
—3,800 (50-100-nl injection) for the MnPO; and anteroposterior —2,700, medi- 
olateral 0, dorsoventral —4,900 (75-nl injection) for the OVLT. For optogenetic 
implants, a 200-\1m fibre bundle (FT200EMT, Thorlabs) glued to a ceramic ferrule 
(Thorlabs) with epoxy was used. For photometry implants, a 400-|1m fibre bundle 
(BFH48-400, Thorlabs) glued to a ceramic ferrule with low autofluorescence epoxy 
(EPO-TEK301) or a custom-made implant (Doric Lenses) was used. A fibre was 
implanted 200-300 1m (for photostimulation) or 0-50 1m (for photometry) above 
the virus injection site. After the application of a local anaesthetic to the sides of 
the skin incision, the implants were permanently fixed to the skull using dental 
cement. Cannulated mice were placed in a clean cage on a heating pad to recover 
from anaesthesia. Mice were kept in their home cage for at least ten days before 
any behavioural tests. 

Photostimulation. For optogenetic experiments, photostimulation was performed 
using 473-nm laser pulses: 20 ms, 5 Hz (for OVLT) or 20 Hz (for SFO and MnPO) 
delivered via a custom-made optic cable using a pulse generator (World Precision 
Instruments). The laser intensity was maintained at 5 mW (for OVLT) or 10 mW 
(for SFO and MnPO) at the tip of the fibre. 

Behavioural assays. For water-restriction experiments, mice were provided with 
1 ml of water daily. For food-restriction experiments, mice were provided with 0.5 
pellets per 20 grams of body weight daily. All assays were performed in a modified 
lickometer as described previously*’ or a Biodaq monitoring system (Research 
Diets Inc.). For all photometry assays, mice were acclimatized for 10-15 min in 
the lickometer cage before stimuli were given. 

Long-term access assays. For optogenetic testing (Fig. 1g and Extended Data 
Fig. 2c, e), satiated mice were given ad libitum access to water with photo- 
stimulation. Photostimulation was delivered for 1 s at 3-s intervals throughout the 
behavioural sessions. For Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 6c, mice were given access 
to water for 20 min after 24-h water restriction, and photostimulation was delivered 
for the first 10 min. For feeding assays (Fig. 2e), mice were single-housed in Biodaq 
cages after 24-h food restriction, and chow intake was measured for 20 min with 
or without light stimulation. For acute inhibition experiments, mice were given 
access to 150mM NaCl (Fig. 5b and Extended Data Fig. 8c) or water (Fig. 1g 
and Extended Data Figs 2e, 8a, b, d) for 20-30 min after 24h water restriction, or 
300 mM sucrose (Fig. 1g and Extended Data Fig. 2e) after food restriction. For all 


acute inhibition experiments, CNO was injected at 10mg kg” ' body weight, 30 min 
before the start of the behaviour session. For acute activation experiments, CNO 
was injected at 1 mg kg! body weight (Extended Data Fig. 7e), 30 min before the 
start of the behaviour session. For Fig. 3a and Extended Data Figs 4a and 8f, access 
to water or saline was provided for 30 min after 24h of water restriction. For Fig. 4a, 
water or HydroGel (ClearH,0O) in a cup was provided for 30 min after 24 and 36h 
of water restriction, respectively. The weight of the cup was measured before and 
after the behaviour session. For Fig. 4d, 0.5 pellets of chow was provided for 30 min 
after 24h of food restriction. The entire session was recorded using a camera at 
30 frames per second, and ingestion episodes were manually annotated. 

Salt- or mannitol-loading experiments. 150 1] or 300,11 of 2M NaCl, or 300 pL 
of 2M mannitol, was injected intraperitoneally at the end of the acclimatization 
period. For Fig. 1i and Extended Data Fig. 2f, CNO or vehicle (water) was injected 
10 min before the injection of NaCl or mannitol. 

Brief access assays. For optogenetic experiments, behavioural assays were per- 
formed essentially as previously described’. Satiated mice were tested in a gus- 
tometer for 10-15 trials (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 1d). The laser pulses were 
delivered for 20s of the 40-s trial. After the first lick, mice were given access to a 
water spout for 5s. For photometry recording (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 7a), 
water-restricted mice were presented with one of the following four stimuli for 
30s: water, isotonic saline, silicone oil or empty bottle (control). Under food- 
restricted conditions (Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 7b), a bottle containing 
300 mM sucrose, peanut butter coated on a spout, or an empty bottle was presented 
for 30s. To avoid the effect of internal state changes, we used the data from the first 
stimulus presentation in each session. To test the effect of temperature (Fig. 4f), 
three bottles of water at 4°C, room temperature (25°C) or 37°C were placed at 
the start of the acclimatization period (10 min). Each trial was 30s long with an 
inter-trial interval of 2 min. For Fig. 4e, water-restricted mice had access to water 
for 2s repeated 15 times or for one 30-s period. Each presentation was followed 
by a 30-s interval. 

Fibre photometry. We measured bulk fluorescence signals using fibre photometry 
as previously described*". In brief, 490 nm and 405 nm light-emitting diodes 
(Thorlabs, M490F1 and M405F1) were collimated and delivered to the brain. The 
light intensity was maintained at less than 100|1W during all recordings. The fluo- 
rescence signal was then focused onto a femtowatt photoreceiver (Newport, Model 
2151). The modulation and demodulation were performed with an RP2.1 real time 
processor (Tucker-Davis Technologies) running custom software. The licks from 
the lickometer were simultaneously recorded as real-time transistor-transistor 
logic signals to the RP2.1. Fluorescence changes were analysed using custom 
MATLAB (MathWorks) code as described previously*!. Data were extracted and 
subjected to a low-pass filter at 1.8 Hz. A linear function was used to scale up the 
405-nm channel signal to the 490-nm channel signal to obtain the fitted 405-nm 
signal. The resultant AF/F was calculated as (raw 490 nm signal — fitted 405 nm 
signal)/(fitted 405 nm signal). For brief access tests, the area under the curve 
(SAF yuring) Was quantified by integrating the fluorescence signals during the bout. 
For all bouts, the mean fluorescence for 30s before the first lick was calculated and 
subtracted from the entire session. AF changes (AFpost - AFpre) were calculated 
by subtracting the mean fluorescence signal during the 2-s period before the first 
lick from the mean signal during the 2-s period at 1 min after the bout. To display 
traces, the fluorescence data was time-binned by a factor of 2.5x the sampling 
frequency and down-sampled to 1 Hz. For long-term tests, the area under the 
curve was calculated for 2.5 min after the start of the bout. Changes in AF were 
calculated by subtracting the mean signal during the 2-s period before the first lick 
or NaCl injection from the mean signal during the 2-s period at 5 or 10 min after 
the bout (Extended Data Fig. 4). For peristimulus time histograms (Fig. 4c, d), 
the first bout at the start of the session and the last bout within 10 min of access 
were used. The areas under the curve for the peristimulus time histograms were 
calculated during the first or the last 15s. 

Viral tracing. Monosynaptic rabies tracing. 150 nl of a mixture of AAV1-CA- 
FLEX-RG and AAV1-EFla-FLEX-T VA-mCherry (4:1 ratio) was injected to the 
target area. Two weeks later, 200 nl of EnvA G-deleted Rabies-eGFP was injected 
into the same area. The mice were euthanized a week later and their brains collected. 
HSV tracing. 200 nl of a mixture of AAV1-Syn-GCaMP6s-WPRE-SV40 and 
hEF1-LS1L-mCherry HT (2:5 ratio) was injected to the SFO of Vgat-cre mice. 
The GCaMP virus was used to mark the injection site. The mice were euthanized 
three weeks later and their brains collected. 

The sections were imaged using a confocal microscope (TCS SP8, Leica) or a 
slide scanner (VS120, BX61VS, Olympus) at 20x. The slide scanner images were 
used to count cells using ImageJ. Representative images in Figs 1a, 2a and Extended 
Data Fig. 5 are from the confocal microscope. Regions with an average greater than 
10 rabies-virus-positive cells were included in the analysis. 

Histology. Mice were deeply anaesthetized with carbon dioxide and then transcar- 
dially perfused with PBS followed by 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS (pH 7.4) at 4°C. 
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The brains were extracted and fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde at 4°C overnight. 
100|.m coronal sections were prepared using a vibratome (Leica, VT-1000 s) for 
antibody staining. The primary antibodies (1:500 dilution) used were: goat anti- 
c-Fos (Santa Cruz, SC-52G), rabbit anti-NOS1 (Santa Cruz, sc-648), rabbit anti- 
GAD65* GAD67 (Abcam, ab183999), chicken anti-GFP (Abcam, ab13970) and 
rat anti-mCherry (Thermo Fisher, M11217). After washing three times with PBS, 
the sections were incubated with secondary antibodies (1:500 dilution) in blocking 
buffer for 4h. The GAD65/67 primary/secondary antibody incubation solution 
was prepared without detergent. Fluorescence in situ hybridization was carried 
out using the RNAscope fluorescent multiplex kit (Advanced Cell Diagnostics) in 
accordance with the manufacturer's instructions. Glp1r-cre/Ai9 mice were used 
with probes targeted to tdTomato and GLP1R. 

RNA sequencing analysis. The dorsal lamina terminalis in Vgat-cre/Ai9 mice were 
dissected under a fluorescence microscope. To minimize contamination from other 
tissues, the lamina terminalis tissue containing the SFO and dorsal MnPO were 
peeled off. For non-lamina-terminalis control, we dissected small tissues of the 
cortex from the same mice. These samples were dissociated into single cells using 
the Papain Dissociation System (Worthington), labelled with 4’,6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole (DAPI) and the tdTomato-positive neurons were sorted using a flow 
cytometer (MoFlo Astrios, Beckman Coulter). RNA was extracted using a PicoPure 
RNA isolation kit (Applied Biosystems) and complementary DNA was prepared 
using an Ovation RNA-seq V2 kit (Nugen). Relative gene expression (Fig. 2b) 
was calculated as a ratio of fragments per kilobase million of the dorsal lamina 
terminalis to that of the cortex. The genes with fragments per kilobase million < 0.1 
in the cortex were omitted from the plot. 

Slice electrophysiology. Procedures for the preparation of acute brain slices 
and recordings with optogenetic stimulations were similar to those described 
previously’*’, After decapitation, the brain was removed and immersed in ice-cold 
solution. Coronal slices (300 mm) were cut using a vibratome (VT-1200s, Leica) 
and moved into HEPES holding solution (in mM: NaCl 92, KCI 2.5, NaH2POs, 1.2, 
NaHCoO; 30, HEPES 20, glucose 25, Na-ascorbate 5, thiourea 2, Na-pyruvate 3, 
MgSO, 2, CaCl, 2, at pH 7.35). The slices were allowed to recover at 33°C for 
30 min and then held at room temperature (around 25°C) until use. 

While recording, slices were perfused continuously (around 2 ml min“ !) with 
artificial cerebrospinal fluid (in mM: NaCl 124, KC] 2.5, NaH»POy, 1.2, NaHCO; 
24, glucose 25, MgSOy 1, CaCl, 2) at 25°C. Neurons were visualized and targeted 
using an upright infrared differential interference contrast microscope (BX51WI, 
Olympus). Whole-cell recordings were achieved using glass pipettes with an 
impedance of 4-6 MQ. when filled with intracellular solution (for voltage clamp, 
inmM: CsCl 145, NaCl 2, HEPES 10, EGTA 0.2, QX-314 Chloride 5, Mg-ATP 4, 
Na-GTP 0.3, at pH 7.25; for current clamp, in mM: K-gluconate 145, NaCl 2, 
KCl 4, HEPES 10, EGTA 0.2, Mg-ATP 4, Na-GTP 0.3, at pH 7.25). Electrical 
signals were sampled at 20 kHz and filtered at 2.9 kHz using an EPC 10 system 
(HEKA Elektronik). To evaluate postsynaptic currents evoked by light pulses, 
the membrane potential of SFO"°S (transduced with CamKII-mCherry/eYFP) 
or SEO" NOS neurons was held at —60 mV. Light pulses were generated by a 
mercury lamp, filtered by an optical filter (Chroma) and controlled by an electronic 
shutter driver (VCM-D1, UNIBLITZ). 2-ms light pulses were delivered at 1 Hz four 
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times, followed by a 4-s interval. We repeated this stimulus cycle 20 times. To con- 
firm that the postsynaptic currents recorded were GABAergic, picrotoxin (150 1M) 
was applied through the bath for part of the experiments. To confirm glutamatergic 
postsynaptic currents, 6-cyano-7-nitroquinoxaline-2,3-dione (CNQX, 10|1M) 
and 2-amino-5-phosphonovaleric acid (DL-APV, 251M) were applied through the 
bath. Monosynaptic connection was defined by synaptic inhibitory or excitatory 
postsynaptic currents with latencies less than 16.4ms. For hM4Di experiments, 
current-clamp recordings were performed by applying a constant supra-threshold 
current injection to produce tonic action potentials. CNO (around 6\1M) was 
applied using a puff (30s) from another glass pipette placed approximately 50 j1m 
from the recorded cell. 

Plasma Na* and osmolality measurements. After the injection of 150,11 of 2M 
NaCl or 300,11 of 2M mannitol, trunk blood was collected from wild-type mice. 
Plasma was then extracted after centrifugation at 1500g for 20 min. Plasma osmo- 
lality was measured using a vapour pressure osmometer (Vapro 5520). Plasma Nat 
concentration was measured using Dionex (Thermo) ICS 2000. 

Intra-cranial drug delivery. 100 ng of exendin-4 (Sigma Aldrich) dissolved in 1 il 
of artificial cerebrospinal fluid was delivered using a custom-made cannula and 
tubing (PlasticsOne) connected to a Hamilton syringe driven by a pump (NewEra 
PumpSystems) at 100 nl min~! into the MnPO of water-deprived mice under 
head-fixed conditions. Two minutes after infusion, freely moving mice were given 
access to water for the next 45 min. The cannula position was verified by infusing 
exendin-4-FAM (Anaspec) conjugate before euthanasia. 

Enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay. Total plasma GLP1 was measured using 
EZGLP1T-36k kit (Millipore) as described previously’. In brief, after blood was 
collected in EDTA-coated tubes, plasma was isolated by centrifugation at 1500g for 
20 min. Samples were then kept at —80°C until measurement. For food-repleted 
(FD + F) and water-repleted (WD + W) conditions, mice were given access to 
Ensure for 30 min or water for 5 min, respectively. 

Statistics. All statistical analyses were carried out using Prism (GraphPad). We 
used a two-tailed Mann-Whitney U test, a paired t-test or a Kruskal-Wallis one- 
way ANOVA, depending on the experimental paradigm. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, 
** P< 0,001. Details of the tests used are outlined in Supplementary Table 1. No 
statistics to determine sample size, blinding or randomization methods were used. 
Viral expression and implant placement was verified by histology before mice were 
included in the analysis. These criteria were pre-established. 

Code availability. Custom MATLAB code used in this study is available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. 

Data availability. Data are available from the corresponding author upon 
reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Optogenetic activation MnPO™°S and are nNOS-expressing in the MnPO (n =3 mice). Magnified images 


OVLT®"%°S neurons induces robust water intake in satiated mice. 

a, Water restriction (top) and SFO"°S photostimulation (bottom) induces 
robust c-Fos expression in the SFO, MnPO and OVLT, compared to 
control conditions. A majority of c-Fos signals in these areas overlapped 
with nNOS-expressing neurons. The graph shows the quantification of the 
overlap between nNOS and c-Fos signals (n = 3 mice). c-Fos signals in the 
paraventricular nucleus (PVN) and supraoptic nucleus (SON) overlapped 
with vasopressin (AVP)-expressing neurons. b, MnPO (top) and OVLT 
(bottom) excitatory neurons visualized in VGlut2/Ai110 transgenic mice 
co-stained with nNOS (red, antibody staining). MnPO?N°S and OVLT®N°S 
neurons co-express a glutamatergic marker. 92.2 + 4.9% of nNOS- 
expressing neurons were excitatory, and 80.9 + 2.6% of excitatory neurons 


are shown on the right. c, Left, scheme of the control experiments for 
monosynaptic rabies tracing. Right, a representative image of the MnPO 
of an nNOS-cre mouse transduced with AAV-EFla-FLEX-T VA-mCherry 
(red) followed by EnvA G-deleted Rabies-eGFP (bottom). No eGFPt 
cells were present in the SFO (top, one of two mice) d, Photostimulation 
of ChR2-expressing MnPO?N°S and OVLT§°S neurons (red bars, n=8 
and 4 mice for MnPO and OVLT respectively) triggered intense drinking; 
control mice infected with AAV-DIO-eYFP showed no such response 
(grey bars, n= 5 mice). Photostimulated mice showed a strong preference 
for water over a highly concentrated NaC] solution (500 mM, right panel). 
*P<0.05, **P < 0.01; by two-tailed Mann-Whitney U test. All error bars 
show mean +s.e.m. Scale bars, 50 1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | MnPO?%°S neurons are necessary for n=6 mice for CNO, n=5 mice for vehicle, and n =3 mice for no i.p.). 


the induction of drinking by SFO"°S photostimulation. a, Casp3- 
TEVp efficiently eliminates SFO"°S neurons (right) without affecting 
MnPO®%° neurons (left). c-Fos expression pattern is shown after water- 
restriction (red). b, Rastor plots representing licking events during the 
5-s session with photostimulation. c, Ablation of MnPO?N°S (MnPOx) 
but not SEO®N°S (SFOx) neurons attenuated the drinking response to 
OVLTPNOS photostimulation (left, 10 min, blue box). Quantification of 
the number of licks during the 10-min light-on period (right, n =9 mice 
for controls and MnPOx and n=7 mice for SFOx). d, 5-s brief-access 
assays to examine the necessity of MnPO?N°S neurons. Acute inhibition 
of MnPO®%°S neurons by CNO injection severely reduced SEON°S- 
stimulated (left, n =5 mice for CNO, n =3 mice for vehicle, and n = 6 mice 
for no ip.) and dehydration-induced water intake (middle, n =7 mice 
for CNO, n=5 mice for vehicle, and n = 3 mice for no i.p.). However, the 
same treatment did not suppress sucrose consumption (300 mM, right, 


Control mice transduced by AAV-DIO-mCherry in the MnPO showed no 
reduction after water or food-restriction (1 =3 mice). e, mCherry control 
for Fig. 1g. Cumulative water intake in nNOS-cre mice transduced with 
AAV-DIO-mCherry in the MnPO, AAV-DIO-ChR2-eYFP in the SFO 
under photostimulated (left, 1» =5 mice) or water-restricted conditions 
(middle, n = 6 mice), and sucrose (300 mM) intake under food-restricted 
conditions (right, »=5 mice). f, Intraperitoneal injection of mannitol 
robustly activated SFOS neurons with (red trace) or without (black 
trace) CNO injection (left). CNO injection drastically suppressed drinking 
behaviour without changing the activity of SFO"N°S neurons (middle, 

n=4 mice). Plasma osmolality was increased by the injection of mannitol 
(right, n = 5 mice). *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, by paired two-tailed t-test or 
Kruskal-Wallis one-way ANOVA test with Dunn’s correction for multiple 
comparisons. All error bars and shaded areas show mean = s.e.m. Scale 
bar, 50,1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The SFO receives sparse monosynaptic input 
from MnPO®%°S neurons. a, Left, schematic for the assessment of the 
MnPO?%°S _; SFO monosynaptic connection (left). Right, whole-cell 
patch-clamp recording from SFO neurons was performed with optogenetic 
stimulation of MnPO"°S —, SFO projections. Excitatory synaptic currents 
were measured in the presence (red trace) or absence (black trace) of 
CNQX (10}1M) + pit-APV (251M) after photostimulation (2 ms, blue 


50 pA 


25 ms ‘? 


arrowheads). Most SEO®°S neurons (12 out of 16 cells, labelled with 
mCherry, middle panel) or SFO? NOS neurons (14 out of 16 cells, right 
panel) did not receive monosynaptic input from MnPO?%° neurons. 

b, Representative image (one out of three mice) of robust c-Fos expression 
(red) in the MnPO (top) but not in the SFO (bottom) by photostimulation 
of ChR2 expressing MnPO?%°S neurons. Scale bar, 50 jum. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Neural dynamics of SFO"°S and MnPO"%°S 
neurons. a, Left, Schematic of fibre photometry experiments from 
SFO?N°S (top) and MnPO?%°S (bottom) neurons. nNOS-cre mice were 
injected with AAV-FLEX-GCaMPé6s or eYFP into the SFO and MnPO. 
Right, representative traces showing the real-time activity of the SFO"N°S 
(blue trace) and MnPO®NOS (green trace) populations with water intake 
in water-restricted mice. Grey traces show the activity of eYFP control 
mice. Corresponding lick patterns are also shown (lower traces). SFO"N°S 
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and MnPO"®S neurons are rapidly and persistently inhibited by water 
drinking. b, SFO"N°S and MnPO™®%S neurons are sensitive to thirst- 
inducing stimuli. Intraperitoneal injection of NaCl (2 M, 30011) in a water- 
satiated animal robustly activated SFOPNOS (blue) and MnPOPNOS (green) 
neurons. ¢, Quantification of the neuronal responses. During liquid intake 
(black bars, n = 4 mice for SFO, n =6 mice for MnPO) and sodium loading 
(grey bars, n=5 mice), both SFO"N°S and MnPO?®°S neurons showed 
opposite activity changes. All error bars show mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Mapping of inhibitory inputs to the SFO. 

a, Left, a schematic for retrograde tracing of inhibitory inputs to the SFO 
by HSV-mCherry. Shown are the major inhibitory inputs to the SFO. 
Right, quantification of HSV-positive neurons (n = 4 mice). LS, lateral 
septum; MS, medial septum; BNST, bed nucleus of the stria terminalis; 
MPA, medial preoptic area. b, Monosynaptic retrograde rabies tracing of 
SFO?%°S neurons. Left, a representative image of the SFO of an nNOS- 
cre mouse transduced with AAV-CA-FLEX-RG and AAV-EF la-FLEX- 
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TVA-mCherry followed by EnvA G-deleted Rabies-eGFP. Right, almost 
no eGFP-positive neurons in the MnPO (green, 5.4 + 1.3%, n= 4 mice) 
overlapped with excitatory nNOS-expressing neurons (blue). Maximum 
inputs to the SF O®NOS neurons are from the MnPO, followed by the MS, 
LS, MPA and OVLT (n=4 mice). All error bars show mean +s.e.m. Scale 
bars, 50,1m. The mouse brain in this figure has been reproduced from the 
mouse brain atlas*?. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The MnPO®!?!8 population does not 
overlap with nNOS-expressing neurons. a, nNOS antibody staining 
(green) of the MnPO from a GipIr-cre/Ai9 transgenic mouse expressing 
tdTomato in MnPO®!”!® neurons (red). No substantial overlap was 
observed between these populations (4.3 + 0.9% of GLP1R-expressing 
neurons, n= 3 mice). b, Fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH) shows 
that a majority of Ai9 expression (red, 91.9 + 2.4%, n= 3 mice) closely 
overlaps with endogenous GLP1R expression (green). c, Left, a diagram 
showing optogenetic stimulation of MnPOS"”!® neurons transduced with 
AAV-DIO-ChR2-eYFP or AAV-DIO-eYFP. Right, stimulation of ChR2- 
expressing MnPO°!?!® neurons inhibited drinking after water restriction 
as compared to eYFP controls (1 =7 mice for ChR2, n =6 mice for 
controls, blue box indicates the Light-ON period). For statistical analysis, 
we used the same dataset as for 0-10 min from Fig. 2e. d, GLP1 has minor 
effects on acute drinking behaviour. A diagram of whole-cell recording 


from MnPO“!?!8 neurons is shown on the left. A GLP1 agonist, exendin-4 
(Ex-4), had no effect on the firing frequency of MnPOS!?!® neurons in 
brain slice preparation (middle, n =6 neurons). However, there was a 
small decrease in the resting membrane potential (right, nm =6 neurons). 

e, Enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay analysis of plasma GLP1 levels. 
Feeding behaviour induced robust plasma GLP1 secretion whereas water 
intake did not (1 =5 mice for WD + W and FD, n=6 mice for control and 
WD, and n=7 mice for FD + F). f, Left, intra-cranial injection of Ex-4 
(red trace, n=7 mice) into the MnPO had no effect on water intake after 
water deprivation as compared to vehicle injection (artificial cerebrospinal 
fluid, black trace, n =7 mice). Right, a representative injection pattern 
visualized with fluorescent Ex-4 FAM. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, two-tailed 
Mann-Whitney U test or paired t-test or Kruskal-Wallis one-way ANOVA 
test with Dunn’s correction for multiple comparisons. All error bars and 
shaded areas show mean +s.e.m. Scale bars, 501m. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | In vivo activation patterns of MnP 
SFO?%°S neurons upon ingestion. a, SFO"NS neurons are negatively 
and chronically regulated by water drinking. Representative responses of 
SFO"N°S (blue traces) to different types of liquids under water-restricted 
conditions: a control empty bottle, isotonic saline, silicone oil and water. 
Each stimulus was presented for 30 s (shaded box). Quantification of the 
responses is shown in the bottom panel. Activity change (left, area under 
curve) and baseline activity shift (right, AF change) were quantified for 
SFO®%°S neurons (GCaMP6s, dark blue bars; control, light blue bars). 

A significant shift in the baseline activity (AF change) was observed only 
in response to water ingestion (n =6 mice for saline, n =7 mice for empty, 
silicone oil and water, n =5 mice for eYFP). b, Shown are representative 
responses of SFO"N°S neurons (blue traces) to an empty bottle, peanut 
butter, and 300 mM sucrose solution under food-restricted conditions 
(n=7 mice for empty and peanut butter, n =5 mice for sucrose, n=5 
mice for all eYFP recordings). c, Activity change per lick was quantified 
for MnPOS!?!8 neurons (GCaMP6s, red bars; eYEP, grey bars) under 
water-restricted conditions (left, m = 6 mice for saline and silicone oil, 


ARTICLE 


n=7 mice for empty and water, n =6 mice for all eYFP controls) and 
food-restricted conditions (right, n = 6 mice for empty and peanut butter, 
n=7 mice for sucrose, n =6 mice for all eYFP controls). All data were 
reanalysed from Fig. 3b, c. d, Normalized fluorescence change of SFO?N°S 
(top) and MnPOS!?!8 (bottom) neurons from individual mice during 
licking an empty bottle and water under water-restricted, or sucrose under 
food-restricted conditions. e, MnPOS"”!® activation is independent of 
instinctive need. Left, fibre photometry recording of MnPOS!?!® neurons 
while activating the SFO"N°S neurons. GCaMP6s was virally expressed 

in MnPOC'?! neurons for recording calcium dynamics while activating 
SFOPN°S neurons by hM3Dq-mCherry under the CamKII promoter. 
Middle, intraperitoneal CNO injection and water deprivation induce 
water drinking, which robustly activates MnPOC“?! neurons (red and 
blue traces respectively). Right, activity change (area under the curve) 
and licks were quantified for natural thirst and CNO activation (n=5 
mice). *P< 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, paired two-tailed t-test or 
Kruskal-Wallis one-way ANOVA test with Dunn’s correction for multiple 
comparisons. All error bars show mean = s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Acute inhibition or chronic ablation of 
MnPO®!?!R neurons causes overdrinking. a, b, Acute inhibition of 
hM4Di-expressing MnPOS"?!® neurons by CNO modestly increases water 
consumption at the onset of drinking. Drinking behaviour was monitored 
for 30 min after the injection of CNO (a); magnified data (0-1 min) is 
shown in b(n=8 mice). c, d, mCherry controls for acute inhibition of 
MnPOC"?!8 neurons. Drinking behaviour was monitored for 30 min after 
the injection of CNO or vehicle under water-deprived conditions with 
free access to saline (c) or water (d). No significant difference was found 
between mice injected with CNO and vehicle (n =6 mice). e, Schematic 
for the genetic ablation of MnPOS'?!® neurons with AAV-flex-Casp3- 
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TEVp (left) in Glp1r-cre/Ai9 mice. Compared to a control animal (right), 
a Casp3-injected animal displayed almost no GLP1R-expressing neurons 
in the MnPO (middle, representative image from one out of four mice). 
In both cases, GLP1R-expressing neurons were labelled using GlpIr-cre/ 
Ai9 transgenic mice. f, Genetic ablation of MnPO°®!?!8 neurons (red trace, 
n=4 mice) recapitulates the overdrinking phenotype similar to the acute 
inhibition by hM4Di (Fig. 5b), compared to control eYFP group (black 
trace, n= 6 mice). **P < 0.01, by two-tailed Mann-Whitney U test. All 
error bars and shaded areas show mean +s.e.m. Scale bar, 501m. The 
mouse brain in this figure has been reproduced from the mouse brain 
atlas*>. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Neural projections from nNOS* and GLP1R* 
MnPO neurons. a, b, Left, schematics for mapping downstream targets 

of MnPO neurons using AAV-DIO-mCherry (a) or AAV-DIO-eYFP (b). 
Right, the major outputs from MnPO neurons. nNOS-cre (a) and Glp1r-cre 
(b) mice were injected with AAV-DIO-mCherry and AAV-DIO-eYFP in 
the MnPO respectively, and the axon projections were examined using 
reporter expression. Shown are the injection sites and main representative 
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downstream targets (one out of three mice). Arc, Arcuate Nucleus; DMH, 
dorsomedial hypothalamic nucleus; DRN, dorsal raphe nucleus; LH, 
lateral hypothalamus; MRN, median raphe nucleus; PAG, periaqueductal 
gray; PVH, paraventricular hypothalamic nucleus; PVT, paraventricular 
thalamic nucleus; SON, supraoptic nucleus. Scale bars, 501m. The mouse 
brain in this figure has been reproduced from the mouse brain atlas’. 
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Environment dominates over host 
genetics in shaping human gut microbiota 
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Human gut microbiome composition is shaped by multiple factors but the relative contribution of host genetics remains 
elusive. Here we examine genotype and microbiome data from 1,046 healthy individuals with several distinct ancestral 
origins who share a relatively common environment, and demonstrate that the gut microbiome is not significantly 
associated with genetic ancestry, and that host genetics have a minor role in determining microbiome composition. We 
show that, by contrast, there are significant similarities in the compositions of the microbiomes of genetically unrelated 
individuals who share a household, and that over 20% of the inter-person microbiome variability is associated with factors 
related to diet, drugs and anthropometric measurements. We further demonstrate that microbiome data significantly 
improve the prediction accuracy for many human traits, such as glucose and obesity measures, compared to models that 
use only host genetic and environmental data. These results suggest that microbiome alterations aimed at improving 
clinical outcomes may be carried out across diverse genetic backgrounds. 


The gut microbiome is increasingly recognized as having fundamental 
roles in human physiology and health’. A central question is the extent 
to which microbiome composition is determined by host genetics. 
Previous studies have identified several heritable bacterial taxa*’ but 
the combined bacterial abundance accounted for by them has not yet 
been quantified. Other studies have found associations between host 
single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) and individual bacterial taxa 
or pathways**"!!, However, most previously reported associations are 
not statistically significant after multiple testing correction®. A recent 
study identified 42 SNPs that together explained 10% of the variance 
of microbiome 3-diversity®. However, the statistical significance of this 
result has not yet been evaluated. Thus, the extent to which human 
genetics shape microbiome composition remains unclear. 

Here we studied microbial-genetic associations using a cohort of 
1,046 healthy Israeli individuals with metagenome-sequenced and 16S 
rRNA gene-sequenced gut microbiomes, genotypes, anthropometric 
and blood measurements, and dietary habits!*. Individuals in our 
cohort are of several different ancestral origins but we assume, owing 
to their broadly similar lifestyles, that they share a relatively homoge- 
neous environment. 

Our results demonstrate that gut microbiome composition is shaped 
predominantly by environmental factors. Specifically, we show that 
the microbiome is not significantly associated with genetic ancestry 
or with individual SNPs, and that previously reported associations are 
not replicated across different studies. We further estimate that the 
average heritability of gut microbiome taxa is only 1.9%, by analysing 


data from 2,252 twins from the TwinsUK cohort®. However, further and 
larger-scale studies are required to accurately quantify gut microbiome 
heritability. 

To provide direct evidence that the microbiome is shaped largely 
by environmental factors, we show that there is significant similarity 
among the microbiomes of genetically unrelated individuals who share 
a household, but no significant microbiome similarity among relatives 
who do not have a history of household sharing. We further demon- 
strate that over 20% of the variance in microbiome 6-diversity can be 
inferred from environmental factors associated with diet and lifestyle, 
consistent with previous studies!>4, 

Because our findings suggest that gut microbiome and host genetics 
are largely independent, we compare the power of the gut microbiome 
and of host genetics to predict host phenotypes. We define the term 
‘microbiome-association index’ (b*) that—by analogy with genetic 
heritability, which is typically termed h’—quantifies the overall asso- 
ciation between the microbiome and a host phenotype after accounting 
for host genetics. We find significant b* levels of 22-36% for body mass 
index (BMI; 25%), fasting glucose levels (22%), glycaemic status (25%), 
levels of high-density lipoprotein (HDL) cholesterol (36%), waist cir- 
cumference (29%), hip circumference (27%), waist-hip ratio (WHR; 
24%) and lactose consumption (36%). We note that b” should be inter- 
preted with caution, because it is a correlative measure that does not 
necessarily indicate causality and it may be confounded by environ- 
mental factors. We additionally demonstrate that using microbiome 
data together with human genetic data substantially improves the 
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accuracy with which human phenotypes can be predicted, consistent 
with a previous smaller-scale study’. 

Finally, we successfully replicate our results in 836 Dutch individu- 
als, with genotypes and metagenomic data, from the LifeLines DEEP 
(LLD) cohort®. Taken together, our results demonstrate that the gut 
microbiome is predominantly shaped by environmental factors, and 
is strongly correlated with many human phenotypes after accounting 
for host genetics. 


Results 

We studied a cohort of 1,046 healthy Israeli adults from whom we col- 
lected blood for genotyping and phenotyping, stools for metagenome 
sequencing and 16S rRNA gene sequencing, anthropometric measure- 
ments, and answers to food frequency and lifestyle questionnaires’ 
(Extended Data Table 1 and Supplementary Table 1). We performed 
genotyping at 712,540 SNPs and imputed them to 5,567,647 SNPs 
(Methods). Stool samples were profiled using both metagenome 
sequencing and 16S rRNA gene sequencing, and then analysed at 
multiple taxonomic levels; the results presented here are based on 
metagenome species analysis (results at metagenome phylum, class, 
order, family, genus or bacterial gene levels, and for 16S genus and 
operational taxonomic unit levels, are provided in Supplementary 
Tables where appropriate). We included covariates for age, gender, stool 
collection method, and self-reported daily median caloric, fat, protein 
and carbohydrate consumption (Methods). 


Limited evidence of microbiome- genetic associations 
Our sample consists of self-reported Ashkenazi (n = 508), North 
African (n= 64), Middle Eastern (n = 34), Sephardi (n = 19), Yemenite 
(n= 13) and ‘admixed/other (mn = 408) ancestries’® (Supplementary 
Table 2). We first successfully verified that the top two host genetic 
principal components are strongly associated with self-reported 
ancestry (P< 10~* for both principal component 1 and principal 
component 2, Kruskal-Wallis test; Fig. 1a, Extended Data Table 2 and 
Supplementary Table 3). By contrast, we found no significant asso- 
ciation between ancestry and microbiome composition. Specifically, 
there was no significant correlation between any of the top five host 
genetic principal components and any of the top five microbiome 
8-diversity principal coordinates (PCOs, computed using Bray- 
Curtis dissimilarity; P > 0.49 for all pairwise associations, Spearman 
correlation; Supplementary Table 4). 

We also found no significant differences between ancestries in 
terms of microbiome composition (quantified by PCOs of Bray- 
Curtis dissimilarities), a-diversity (quantified by the Shannon 
diversity index) or abundance of specific taxa (Kruskal-Wallis test 
for non-admixed individuals; Fig. lb-d, Extended Data Table 2 and 
Supplementary Table 3). We obtained similar results when testing 
whether individuals who are more ancestrally similar, quantified 
by the fraction of grandparents from the same ancestry, have more 
similar microbiomes (quantified by Bray-Curtis dissimilarity), 
«-diversity or abundance of specific taxa (Mantel test'’; Methods, 
Fig. le, Extended Data Table 2 and Supplementary Table 5). As a con- 
trol, we verified that ancestrally similar individuals are significantly 
similar in terms of their genetics (P< 10~°, Mantel test; Methods, 
Extended Data Table 2 and Supplementary Table 5). We also found no 
significant association between microbiome composition and genetic 
kinship (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Table 2 and Supplementary Table 6), 
though we note that SNP-based kinship tests are less powerful than 
ancestry-based tests (Supplementary Tables 7-10 and Supplementary 
Information). 

One caveat of our study is the presence of imbalanced per-population 
sample sizes. Although an ideal study should have equal per-population 
sample sizes, we verified that our study is well-powered to detect 
microbiome-ancestry associations. Specifically, we found that the 
probability of finding a statistically significant microbiome-ancestry 
association is 70% if only 10% of the microbiome variance is explained 
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Figure 1 | Genetic ancestry is not significantly associated with 
microbiome composition. a, Genetic principal components are strongly 
associated with self-reported ancestry, with Ashkenazi (n = 345), North 
African (n= 42), Middle Eastern (n = 24), Sephardi (n= 10), Yemenite 
(n= 8) and admixed/other (other) (n = 286) ancestries (P< 107 *?; 
Kruskal-Wallis). b, As in a, but for microbiome principal coordinate 
analysis (P > 0.08; Kruskal-Wallis). c, The distribution of average 

phylum abundance among 582 non-admixed individuals (in log scale, 
normalized to sum to 1.0) is not associated with ancestry (P > 0.05; 
Kruskal-Wallis). NS, not significant. d, Box plots of Bray-Curtis (BC) 
dissimilarities across all pairs of 737 individuals for whom the ancestries of 
all grandparents are known, demonstrating that microbiome composition 
is not associated with ancestry (P > 0.06; Kruskal-Wallis test for the top 
five Bray-Curtis PCOs). 1 = 105,570 (Ashkenazi), 1,711 (North African), 
528 (Middle Eastern), 136 (Sephardi) and 78 (Yemenite) same ancestry 
pairs; n = 61,048 different ancestry pairs. The lower and upper limits of 
the boxes represent the 25% and 75% percentiles, respectively, and the top 
and bottom whiskers represent the 5% and 95% percentiles, respectively. 
e, Box plots of Bray-Curtis dissimilarities across pairs of 946 individuals 
(including admixed individuals), organized according to shared ancestry 
fraction (the fraction of grandparents of the same ancestry), for pairs with 
0% (n= 167,618), 25% (n = 33,119), 50% (n = 100,163), 75% (n = 34,187) 
and 100% (n= 111,898) shared ancestry fractions. The lower and upper 
limits of the boxes represent the 25% and 75% percentiles, respectively, 
and the top and bottom whiskers represent the 5% and 95% percentiles, 
respectively. The figure demonstrates that microbiome similarity is not 
associated with ancestral similarity (P = 0.73; Mantel test). 


by ancestry, and is greater than 90% if over 30% of the microbiome 
variance is explained by ancestry (Supplementary Information). 

The lack of association between microbiome composition and 
genetic ancestry suggests that the microbiome is not strongly associated 
with host genetics. Because twin studies are ideal for heritability 
estimation!®, we analysed a previously studied® dataset of 2,252 twins 
to directly quantify microbiome heritability. First, we found that the 
sum of the relative abundances of all 33 taxa reported as significantly 
heritable in the previous study® accounted for only 5.6% of total micro- 
biome composition (Methods). Next, we estimated the overall micro- 
biome heritability using the formula H* = ><, r,h?, in which r, and h? 
are the relative abundance and estimated heritability of taxon ¢, respec- 
tively, and S is the set of significantly heritable taxa (making sure not 
to count the same taxon multiple times; see Methods). The resulting 
heritability estimate was only 1.9% or, at most, 8.1% when performing 
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Figure 2 | Genetic kinship is weakly associated with microbiome 
composition. a, Scatter plot of genetic kinship of pairs of individuals (x 
axis) and their microbiome dissimilarity (y axis), among all pairs of n=715 
unrelated genotyped individuals, demonstrating that genetic kinship and 
microbiome similarity are uncorrelated (P=0.59; Mantel test). NS, not 
significant. b, The overall heritability of significantly heritable taxa in a 
cohort of 2,252 twins® (light green) and their cumulative relative abundance 
(dark green). The x axis indicates the P-value cutoff required to declare 

a taxon as significantly heritable (using P values computed in a previous 
study®.). The figure demonstrates that the overall microbiome heritability is 
small regardless of the cutoff. Under a cutoff corresponding to a 5% FDR, the 
overall microbiome heritability is 1.9%. FDR, false discovery rate. 


no correction for multiple testing in the definition of S (Fig. 2b and 
Supplementary Table 11). These numbers serve as estimates of the 
lower and upper bound of the true overall microbiome heritability. 

In addition, we applied several machine-learning algorithms to 
predict ancestry proportions from microbiomes, but none were 
successful (prediction R? < 0.01 for all ancestries; Methods). We also 
tried to predict top microbiome PCOs from ancestral or genetic data, 
and again found no significant associations (P > 0.1, permutation 
testing; Methods and Supplementary Table 12). 

Finally, we verified that similar results are obtained when 
repeating the above experiments using any of the following: other 
metagenome-derived taxonomic and functional levels (phylum, class, 
order, family, genus and bacterial genes; see Methods); 16S rRNA 
gene sequencing; Unifrac- and Jaccard-based dissimilarity measures; 
non-metric multidimensional scaling’’ instead of principal coordi- 
nate analysis; dichotomization of relative abundance into presence/ 
absence patterns; and when omitting covariates (Extended Data Fig. 1 
and Supplementary Tables 3-6, 12). 

We next investigated associations between individual SNPs and 
microbiome -diversity, using a distance-based F test’? (Extended 
Data Fig. 2 and Methods). This analysis found two loci with marginal 
genome-wide significance (rs6563994, P=3 x 10-8; rs13149273, 
P=4.2 x 1078). However, as we show later, we could not replicate 
these findings in an additional cohort. In addition, our data did not 
replicate any of the 42 SNPs previously reported’ as being significantly 
associated with microbiome }-diversity, either when using an F test or 
the previously applied method? (P > 0.05 for all previously reported 
SNPs; Methods). 

The previous study? reported that these 42 SNPs could be used to 
infer 10% of the B-diversity variance, but did not report the statistical 
significance of this result. We were able to explain 12.1% of 3-diversity 
variance using the 42 SNPs that were most closely associated with 
8-diversity in our own data, but this result was not statistically 
significant under permutations (P=0.74; Methods). We conclude that 
inferring >10% of 3-diversity variance using top-ranked SNPs may 
be an inherent property of the method used rather than a biologically 
meaningful result. Thus, we find very limited evidence in our data for 
the association of any individual SNP with microbiome 3-diversity. 

We next tested for associations between individual SNPs and 
specific taxa, using a linear mixed model (LMM) and dichotomiza- 
tion of zero-inflated taxa (Methods; Supplementary Table 13). This 
analysis identified 43 loci with P<5 x 10-8, but none remained 
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statistically significant at a false discovery rate (FDR) of 5% (Fig. 3a 
and Supplementary Table 14). 

We also investigated the association of 225 SNPs in 211 loci reported 
as significantly associated with specific taxa or with 3-diversity in any of 
five previous studies*®* !° (Methods). To maximize replication power, 
we used the minimal P value obtained for each SNP across all taxa 
belonging to the same phylum. Only 7 of the 211 loci (3.3%) replicated 
at P<0.05/211 (Fig. 3b and Supplementary Table 15; Methods). Two 
of these seven loci are found close to the LCT gene, which encodes 
the lactase enzyme that enables lactose consumption, and were found 
by previous studies*!° to be associated with Bifidobacterium, possibly 
owing to its association with lactose consumption. 

Notably, the LCT gene is the only case in which there was an 
overlap between the SNPs reported in any pair of the five previous 
studies*®*"!°. Moreover, no pair of previously reported SNPs from 
any two studies were within 100kb of one another, or within 1 Mb of 
one another and associated with at least one bacterial taxa of the same 
phylum (Supplementary Table 15). 


Microbiome-environment associations 

We next investigated whether 24 pairs of related individuals—using 
second-to-fifth-degree relatives—with no history of household sharing 
had a similar microbiome composition, when compared to non-related 
pairs with no household sharing (using Bray—Curtis dissimilarity). We 
found no such evidence of similar microbiomes (P > 0.4, permutation 
testing; Methods; Extended Data Fig. 3, Supplementary Table 16). By 
contrast, when investigating 55 first-degree-relative pairs, who are likely 
to have a history of household sharing, we found significant similarities 
in their microbiomes at the genus and species taxonomic levels, and 
at the level of bacterial genes (P< 5 x 10~3, Methods; Extended Data 
Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 16). 

To test the effect of recent household sharing, we repeated the above 
analysis for 32 pairs of genetically unrelated individuals who reported 
sharing a household, and again found significant microbiome similari- 
ties at the level of species and of bacterial genes (P <2 x 10-3; Extended 
Data Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 16). 

These results suggest that past or present household sharing may 
partly determine gut microbiome composition, whereas we find very 
little supporting evidence for microbiome similarities among relatives 
with no past household sharing. Our results corroborate previous 
studies*’, including a recent twin study that showed that the gut 
microbiomes of twins become more genetically dissimilar over time 
when living apart!’, and another study that showed that microbiome 
similarity among monozygotic twins compared to dizygotic twins is 
only marginally significant’ (P= 0.032 under an unweighted UniFrac 
dissimilarity, P > 0.05 under Bray-Curtis and weighted UniFrac 
dissimilarity). 

We next directly quantified the fraction of microbiome (3-diversity 
variance that can be inferred from environmental factors (based on 
Bray—Curtis dissimilarities) using answers to food frequency, lifestyle 
and drug use questions, as well as blood measurements, self-reported 
median daily intake of calories, protein, fat and carbohydrates, age, 
gender, glycaemic status, BMI, fasting glucose levels and the top 5 host 
genetic principal components (Methods; Supplementary Table 17). 

We used a feature-selection algorithm that selected 95 environmen- 
tal features that together could be used to infer 20.03% of the variance 
of microbiome -diversity via PERMANOVA7?! (Methods, P < 0.002; 
Extended Data Fig. 4 and Supplementary Table 18), consistent with 
previous studies'*!*, By contrast, host SNPs could not be used to infer a 
statistically significant fraction of 3-diversity variance (P=0.11, Methods). 


Microbiome-phenotype associations 

We next investigated how well host phenotypes can be inferred on the 
basis of the microbiome as compared to host genetics. The fraction of 
phenotypic variance that can be inferred from the microbiome after 
accounting for other explanatory variables including host genetics (that 
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Figure 3 | Limited evidence for microbiome associations with specific 
SNPs. a, Manhattan plot showing the lowest P value obtained at every 
SNP tested for association with 313 taxa (computed by FaST-LMM** 
using n = 814 individuals) and with microbiome }-diversity (computed 
with a distance-based F test using n= 715 non-related individuals). The 
dashed lines represent a genome-wide significant P value corrected (top 
line) and not corrected (bottom line) for testing 313 taxa. b, The lowest 
P value obtained across 313 taxon association tests for each of 225 SNPs 
in 211 loci previously reported to be significantly associated with the 
microbiome*®**"!° (computed by FaST-LMM using n= 814 individuals). 
Seven SNPs are successfully replicated at P< 0.05/211 (dashed line; 
184988235, rs6730157, rs7656342, rs10112815, rs11626933, rs56006724 
and rs7782745), two of which reside near the LCT gene. 


is, b), represents a formal measure of predictability: larger b? values 
indicate that the microbiome is more informative with respect to a 
phenotype of interest. We estimate the value of b in a narrow sense 
that cannot capture gene-gene or gene-environment interactions, as 
is common in heritability estimation” (Supplementary Information). 

Heritability estimation is typically performed in an LMM 
framework” and requires a kinship matrix, which is typically estimated 
from SNPs”*. We define the analogous bacterial kinship matrix on the 
basis of bacterial genes (Methods). We note, however, that the results 
may be confounded by unmeasured environmental factors, and that b” 
cannot be used to determine causality because microbiome composi- 
tion can both affect and be affected by host phenotypes. 

We used FIESTA” to verify that b’ is consistently estimated in a more 
reliable fashion than h? for a given sample size, and that samples as 
large as 4,000 individuals are required for h? estimates to be as accurate 
as the b? estimate obtained in our cohort of 715 unrelated genotyped 
individuals (based on previous genetic data?°, Methods; Fig. 4a and 
Supplementary Table 19). We conclude that b’ estimation is more accu- 
rate than h? estimation for a given sample size, and can be carried out 
with hundreds rather than thousands of individuals. 

We next estimated b* for several phenotypes of interest (Extended 
Data Table 1), and used polygenic risk scores (PRS) based on summary 
statistics as an additional covariate to account for host genetic factors 
(Methods; Supplementary Table 20). We found 8 of the 12 traits we 
investigated to be significantly associated with the microbiome, after 
accounting for age, gender, diet and host genetics, with estimated b” 
levels of 36% for non-fasting HDL cholesterol levels, 36% for lactose 
consumption, 29% for waist circumference, 27% for hip circumference, 
25% for BMI, 25% for glycaemic status, 24% for WHR and 22% for 
fasting glucose (Methods; Fig. 4b, c, Extended Data Fig. 5a, d, g, j and 
Supplementary Tables 21, 22). These b” estimates are comparable to 
previous SNP heritability estimates””*4 (Fig. 4b and Supplementary 
Table 21), which indicates that the microbiome is strongly associated 
with these traits. 

To provide another comparison between host genetics and microbi- 
ome, we evaluated the ability of a linear prediction model (Methods) 
to predict human phenotypes from bacterial gene abundances, PRS, 
age, sex, as well as daily median caloric, carbohydrate, fat and pro- 
tein consumption. The contribution of a specific data source to the 
phenotype can be assessed by the reduction in prediction power when 
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excluding this data source. We found that the prediction accuracy for 
10 of the 12 traits we investigated—including BMI, HDL cholesterol 
and fasting glucose levels—is substantially improved when microbiome 
data is added to PRS (Fig. 4d, Extended Data Fig. 5b, c, e, fh, i, k, 1 
and Supplementary Table 23). Moreover, the contribution of both data 
sources is largely additive, consistent with our finding that microbiome 
and host genetics are largely independent of one another (Fig. 4e). 

Taken together, these results demonstrate that host genetics and 
microbiome are complementary for predicting host phenotypes, and 
that phenotype prediction can be substantially improved by using both 
host genetics and microbiome data. 


Independent validation on the LLD cohort 

To verify that our results are broadly applicable across different study 
designs and populations, we repeated our analyses on a cohort of 836 
Dutch individuals from the LLD cohort®, with metagenome-sequenced 
gut microbiomes, genotypes and the same covariates that we used in 
our analysis of the Israeli cohort. 

In the LLD cohort, as in the Israeli cohort, there were no statistically 
significant associations between top host genetic principal components 
and microbiome PCOs (Supplementary Table 24), or between genetic 
kinship and microbiome {-diversity or bacterial taxa (Supplementary 
Table 25). A meta-analysis of both studies did not yield significant 
associations (Methods). Notably, the combined dataset is the largest 
cohort (1,551 individuals) of genotypes and metagenomic sequenced 
gut microbiomes analysed to date. 

Next, we searched for significant associations between SNPs and 
microbiome B-diversity in the LLD cohort via the distance-based F 
test! but could not replicate the two marginally-significant loci found 
in the Israeli cohort. Two loci had a genome-wide significance 
(P<5 x 10-8) in the LLD cohort (Supplementary Table 26). One of 
these SNPs (rs4988235) is associated with lactase persistence, was 
replicated in the Israeli cohort (P= 0.018) and has previously been 
reported in microbiome-genetic association studies**"°. This was also 
the only genome-wide significant SNP in a meta-analysis of the Israeli 
and LLD cohorts (P= 2.2x10~°), and is the only SNP reported by 
multiple studies as being associated with the gut microbiome. Thus, 
multiple lines of evidence suggest that rs4988235 is the SNP most 
strongly associated with gut microbiome composition. 

Next, we found that all phenotypes that were significantly associated 
with the microbiome in the Israeli cohort, according to the b” measure, 
were also significantly associated in the LLD cohort, with the exception 
of WHR (Extended Data Fig. 5m and Supplementary Table 27). We 
performed phenotype predictions using the LLD cohort, and observed 
results highly similar to those obtained when using data from the Israeli 
cohort (Extended Data Fig. 5n, o and Supplementary Table 28). 

Overall, we conclude that there is considerable congruency between 
the results obtained in the two cohorts, despite the substantial differ- 
ences in the study populations, data collection method and processing 
pipeline. This demonstrates that our results are robust to diverse 
populations and experimental settings. 


Discussion 
In this study we used a range of statistical analyses across multiple 
cohorts, all of which led to the conclusion that the environment has a 
substantially greater role than host genetics in shaping the human gut 
microbiome. Several recent studies have reported that the microbiome 
is not only stable over time**** but also—to some extent—resilient to 
perturbations such as antibiotics and pathogens*”; the extent and deter- 
minants of such stability remain unresolved. As a small minority of 
heritable microbes are unlikely to generate this stability, it will be inter- 
esting to discover which mechanisms underlie microbiome stability 
and which perturbations cause the dysbiosis that can lead to disease 
susceptibility. 

We proposed b’ as a means of quantifying microbiome association 
with host phenotypes, and showed that b? can be reliably estimated 
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Figure 4 | The gut microbiome can be used to infer a significant 
fraction of the variance of several human phenotypes. a, For a given 
sample size, b* can be estimated more accurately than genetic heritability, 
as evaluated by using up to 946 individuals with gut microbiomes and up 
to 5,652 genotyped individuals from the Wellcome Trust Case Control 
Consortium 2 (ref. 26). Smaller 95% confidence interval (CI) widths 
indicate a greater confidence in the estimation. b, b’ estimates from the 
analysis of 715 individuals with measured genotyped and gut microbiomes 
from the Israeli cohort (left column) and of 836 individuals from the LLD 
cohort (middle column) are comparable to previous genetic heritability 
estimates’”~*4 (right column). *FDR < 0.05, **FDR < 0.01 and 

**kEDR < 0.001. Cons., consumption, circ., circumference. c, b” estimates 
of several human phenotypes and their 95% confidence intervals, 
evaluated using 715 individuals. *FDR < 0.05, **FDR < 0.01 and 
***EDR < 0.001. d, Phenotype prediction accuracy for 715 individuals, 
evaluated using a LMM under different sets of predictive features 
(measured using coefficient of determination (R’)), using four different 
models for each phenotype: (i) ‘Basic, age, gender and diet features; 

(ii) ‘Basic + microbiome; basic features and relative abundances of 
bacterial genes; (iii) “Basic + genetics, basic features and host genotypes; 
and (iv) ‘Basic + genetics + microbiome’: basic features, relative 
abundances of bacterial genes and host genotypes. e, The additive 
contribution of microbiome and genetics to prediction performance 
evaluated using a LMM across 715 individuals, over a model that includes 
only basic features. The joint contribution of microbiome and genetics is 
similar to the sum of the individual contributions, suggesting these are 
independent contributions. 


using metagenomic cohorts of only hundreds of individuals; we then 
found that several phenotypes exhibit substantial b? levels, in the range 
of 22-36%. Finally, we showed that adding microbiome data to host 
genetics data improves prediction accuracy for several host phenotypes, 
and that the two data sources contribute additively. We note that b* 
should be interpreted with caution as it is a correlative measure and 
may be confounded by environmental factors. 
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Previous studies have identified heritable bacteria by observing 
co-occurrence among family members*®"', or by reporting associa- 
tions between specific SNPs and bacterial taxa®®*""". Our results are 
consistent with these published data, and collectively suggest that only 
a small number of bacterial taxa are likely to be strongly heritable, and 
that most SNP-bacteria associations are either weak or population- 
dependent. Our re-analysis of a recent study of twins® estimates that 
the overall microbiome heritability lies between 1.9% and 8.1%. Future 
studies with larger sample sizes will probably identify additional 
heritable taxa and SNP associations, but are unlikely to change the 
overall conclusion that microbiome composition is predominantly 
shaped by non-genetic factors. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Description of cohorts. This study used a previously described” cohort of individ- 
uals collected in Israel. Study participants were healthy individuals aged between 18 
and 70 (for full inclusion and exclusion criteria, see previous description!”). Before 
the study, participants answered medical, lifestyle and nutritional questionnaires. 
All participants were monitored by a continuous glucometer (CGM) for seven 
days. During this period, participants were instructed to record all daily activities, 
including standardized and real-life meals, in real-time using their smartphones. 
All participants were genotyped using Illumina OMNI-EXPRESS array and 
provided stool samples, which were collected using a swab (88% of the individuals) 
or an OMNIGENE-GUT (12% of the individuals; OMR-200; DNA Genotek) stool 
collection kit. The stool samples were metagenome-sequenced using Illumina 
NextSeq and HiSeq, and 16S rRNA gene sequenced as previously described!”. 
We validated that SNPs extracted from human reads in pre-filtered metagenomic 
sequences matched SNPs extracted from the blood of their human host. We further 
verified that the stool collection method did not confound our results by repeating 
all analyses using only stool samples collected via swab, which yielded results nearly 
identical to those obtained under the full dataset (results not shown). 

The replication LifeLines DEEP cohort includes 1,539 individuals (636 males 
and 903 females, age range 18-84 years) from the north Netherlands. We included 
836 participants in the analysis, after excluding related individuals, unhealthy indi- 
viduals and individuals without genotype data or metagenomics sequencing data. 

Genome-wide genotyping for the LLD participants was performed using 

Illumina HumanCytoSNP- 12 and Immunochip arrays, and then imputed using 
Haplotype Reference Consortium server with HRC 1.0 panel. Metagenomics 
sequencing was performed using the Illumina HiSeq platform. Within 2 weeks 
of participants giving a blood sample, they collected faecal samples at home and 
stored them immediately at —20°C. After transport to the research laboratory 
on dry ice, faecal samples were stored at —80°C. Aliquots were made, and DNA 
was isolated with the AllPrep DNA/RNA Mini kit (Qiagen, 80204) with the addi- 
tion of mechanical lysis. Reads were quality-filtered, and adapter removal was 
performed using Trimmomatic*? (v.0.32). An average of 3.0 Gb of data (around 
32.3 million high-quality reads) was obtained per sample. Reads belonging to the 
human genome were removed by mapping the data to the human reference genome 
(version NCBI37) with Bowtie2“? (v.2.1.0). The profile of microbial composition 
was determined using MetaPhlAn*! 2.2. 
Genotypes preprocessing and imputation. We performed stringent quality 
control in our initial set of 862 genotyped individuals and 712,540 SNPs. We 
excluded SNPs with a missingness rate >5%, Hardy-Weinberg P< 10°°, minor 
allele frequency <5%, P< 0.01 for differential missingness between two batches 
of individuals, or a logistic regression P< 10° for separation of the two batches, 
yielding 545,325 SNPs for subsequent analyses. We additionally excluded 
individuals with >10% missing SNPs, leaving 833 individuals. 

Genotypes were pre-phased using EAGLE2” without a reference panel, and 

imputed using IMPUTE2* using the 1000 genomes dataset“ and 128 Ashkenazi 
Jewish individuals® as reference panels. We retained only SNPs with imputation 
probability >90%, and applied the filtering stages above to the imputed data, 
yielding 5,567,647 imputed SNPs. 
Microbial preprocessing. Preprocessing of 16S rRNA gene sequencing was 
performed as previously described", with the addition of rarefaction to 10,000 
reads. Weighted and unweighted UniFrac matrices for 16S rRNA gene sequencing 
samples were computed using QIIME via the beta_diversity script*®. 

For metagenome analysis, we filtered metagenomic reads containing Illumina 
adapters, filtered low-quality reads and trimmed low-quality read edges. We 
detected host DNA by mapping with GEM” to the human genome (hg19) with 
inclusive parameters, and removed human reads. We subsampled all samples to 
have at most 10 million reads. Relative abundances from metagenomic sequencing 
were computed using MetaPhlAn2"' with default parameters. MetaPhlAn relative 
abundances were capped at a level of 10-4. We removed individuals with <15 
observed species from the analysis. After all genotyping and metagenomics 
quality-control steps, 946 individuals with metagenomics data remained, 814 
of whom were genotyped. Unless stated otherwise, we additionally excluded 
individuals self-reported to share a household and related individuals (using up 
to three degrees of relationship) from the analysis, yielding n= 715 genotyped 
individuals (Supplementary Table 1). 

When testing for associations between specific taxa and specific SNPs, we 
log-transformed the data and used only taxa present in at least 5% of individuals 
in our cohort, which left 7/18 (remaining/total) phyla, 13/28 classes, 17/43 orders, 
35/96 families, 80/221 genera and 184/652 species. 


Gene mapping. We performed gene mapping for the gene-based analyses by 
computing the length-normalized relative abundances of genes, obtained by 
similarity mapping with GEM to the gene reference catalogue** followed by 
abundance correction using an iterative algorithm based on Pathoscope”’, and 
normalization to sum to 1.0, using single-end reads. 
Fasting glucose phenotyping. In the b” and phenotype prediction analyses, the 
fasting glucose phenotype was taken from data recorded by CGMs over the course 
of a week, as previously described’”. The median glucose measurement over a 
period of 30 min from self-reported wake-up time was used as a surrogate measure 
for fasting glucose. 
Glycaemic status. For each patient we computed a quantity which we term 
glycaemic status’ that can serve as an indicator of hyperglycaemia, based on HbAIc, 
fasting glucose, response to standardized meals’’, and top glucose percentiles 
and glucose noise as obtained from the CGM over the course of one week. Each 
individual was first ranked according to each feature. The glycaemic status of each 
individual was defined as the median of the ranks of (i) HbA1c; (ii) fasting glucose; 
(iii) median response to standardized meals; (iv) median of 90%, 95% and 98% glucose 
percentiles; and (v) glucose noise. We used fasting glucose summary statistics as a 
surrogate measure for the PRS of this measure. 
Lactose consumption computations. We computed an estimate of average 
monthly lactose consumption (in grams), using a questionnaire of consumption 
frequency of 23 dairy products. As lactose consumption was exponentially dis- 
tributed in our data, we log-transformed it to induce normality for the b? and 
phenotype prediction analyses. 
Genetic kinship, principal components and relatedness estimation. We used 
PC-Relate”? for estimating genetic kinship and PC-AiR*! for genetic principal 
components computation, as these tools are robust to the presence of relatedness 
and admixture. We used a filtered dataset of 75,384 SNPs in approximate linkage 
equilibrium (7° < 0.15), and ran an iterative estimation procedure (with the initial 
kinship estimates provided by KING-Robust*) until the principal components 
computation converged, as previously described™*. We estimated the degree of 
relatedness between individuals using their kinship coefficient and previously 
proposed cutoffs*’. In the analysis of the LLD cohort and when testing kinship— 
ancestry associations, we used the kinship matrix estimated by GCTA™, as the 
kinship matrix of PC-Relate is by definition not associated with ancestry. 
Mantel tests. Mantel tests used were performed with 100,000 permutations. 
When associating a matrix with a vector, we constructed a distance matrix for the 
vector using Euclidean distances. When not using covariates, we used a Spearman 
correlation-based Mantel test. In the presence of covariates, we performed a 
Pearson correlation-based partial Mantel test (performed by first regressing 
the matrix of covariate differences out of the two compared matrices, and then 
performing a Mantel test on the resulting residualized matrices), according to 
previous recommendations™. When testing association with specific taxa, we 
excluded taxa present in <5% of individuals. 
Ancestry proportions prediction. We attempted to predict ancestry proportions 
from microbiome composition using a variety of different techniques: Ridge 
regression>’, lasso regression® and extreme gradient boosting”. We used as 
features either the top 100 PCOs of the Bray—Curtis dissimilarity matrix, the 
raw bacterial abundances (under various taxonomic levels) transformed to 
a logarithmic scale or the principal components of presence/absence of genes. 
Prediction accuracy was measured via a tenfold cross validation. The hyper- 
parameters of the methods were determined in each fold via cross validation, using 
only the training set of each fold. 
Microbiome principal coordinates prediction. We attempted to predict top 
microbiome PCOs from ancestry proportions or host genotypes via ridge regres- 
sion, which is robust to high-dimensional data, with covariates used as additional 
explanatory variables. We computed P values via permutation testing with 10,000 
permutations; in each permutation we assigned to each individual the microbiome 
PCOs of a random individual. The P value was defined as the number of permuta- 
tions in which the sum of the coefficients of determination across the top 2, 5 or 10 
PCOs was greater than that obtained under the non-permuted data. 
Analysis of data from twins study. We estimated the overall microbiome herit- 
ability and the abundance of heritable taxa, using a previously published® dataset 
of 2,252 twins. Our analysis is based on two principles: First, we define the ‘overall 
microbiome heritability’ as a weighted average of taxa-specific heritabilities. The 
weight of each taxa is determined by its relative abundance in the TwinsUK data, 
and its heritability estimate is taken from the previous analysis®, Second, we assume 
that only a subset of bacterial taxa is heritable. Therefore, we include only a subset 
of taxa in the weighted average computation, corresponding to taxa with heritability 
P values (as previously computed®) smaller than a given cutoff. 

We considered two cutoffs: a 5% FDR cutoff, and a liberal 5% false-positive rate 
cutoff, with no multiple testing corrections. The first cutoff probably yields a subset 
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of the truly heritable taxa, and the second cutoff probably yields a subset with all 
heritable taxa as well as many non-heritable taxa. The heritability estimates using 
these two subsets therefore serve as lower and upper bounds, respectively, on the 
overall microbiome heritability estimate. 

Given a subset of taxa considered as significantly heritable, we estimated the 

overall heritability by using a weighted average of the estimated heritabilities of 
operational taxonomic units (OTUs) associated with these taxa, weighted by the 
relative abundances of these OTUs. The resulting quantity was then averaged across 
individuals. The estimated heritability of an OTU was the maximal heritability 
estimate among all heritable taxa with which it was associated. 
Testing for SNP-microbiome associations using the vegan package. We repeated 
previously proposed? techniques for testing SNP-microbiome associations and 
estimating the variance inferred by several SNPs using the envfit and ordiR2step 
functions, respectively, in the vegan package in R™. 

Permutation testing for the fraction of genus {-diversity variance that can be 
inferred from the top 42 SNPs (corresponding to the number used in the previous 
analysis’) was carried out as follows. We performed 10,000 permutation analyses. 
In each analysis we (i) randomly assigned to each individual the genotype of a ran- 
domly selected individual; (ii) ranked all SNPs according to their association with 
microbiome }-diversity, using the envfit function; and (iii) estimated the fraction 
of 3-diversity variance that can be inferred from the combined top 42 SNPs, using 
the ordiR2step function. The resulting P value was the fraction of permutations in 
which the fraction of inferred variance was greater than observed under the real data. 
Testing for SNP associations with individual taxa. We tested for associations 
between individual bacteria and individual SNPs using FaST-LMM**. We used 
all 814 genotyped individuals who passed quality control, including related 
individuals and individuals with a shared household, and controlled for these 
potential confounding sources using two variance components that encode 
kinship (as computed via PC-Relate®’) and household sharing (using a binary 
co-sharing covariance matrix). When testing each SNP, we used the covariates 
described earlier, as well as the top five genetic principal components, and a genetic 
kinship matrix based only on SNPs from other chromosomes, to avoid proximal 
contamination?”. 

The abundance of bacteria present in at least 95% of individuals was encoded 
using the log-abundance; we excluded outlier individuals who were more than five 
standard deviations away from the mean. Otherwise, we dichotomized bacteria 
into presence/absence patterns and encoded the phenotype as a binary vector to 
prevent zero inflation, which leads to a bimodal distribution (LMMs handle binary 
phenotypes properly if the data are not ascertained”). 

Comparing results of different studies. We evaluated the consistency of previous 
association studies*°*"!° using the number of associations that are in the same 
locus (<100 kb apart) and associated with taxa belonging to the same phylum. 
We evaluated replication power by counting the number of SNPs in our own study 
with P <0.05/211 (corresponding to 211 previously reported loci), using the closest 
imputed SNP to the reported one. 

Relatives and household-sharing tests. We tested for significant microbiome 
sharing among related individuals or individuals sharing a household, by 
comparing their average Bray—Curtis dissimilarity to that of pairs with no family 
relation or household sharing using a permutation test with 100,000 permutations. 
In each permutation, we randomly divided the combined set of all pairs into two 
disjoint sets while preserving the original set sizes, and asked whether the mean 
difference in Bray—Curtis dissimilarity between individuals in the two sets was 
greater than the difference observed in the real data. To prevent confounding 
effects, we considered only individuals whose stool was collected with a swab (one 
of the two stool collection methods). 

Associating environmental factors with the microbiome. We tested for asso- 
ciations between 201 environmental factors and microbiome (-diversity at the 
species level with PERMANOVA”|, using data from self-reported questionnaires!” 
(Supplementary Table 17). To quantify the fraction of microbiome variance that 
could be inferred from environmental factors in combination we performed a 
greedy stepwise algorithm, in which at each iteration we added the environmental 
factor that contributed the greatest fraction of inferred variance to factors added 
in previous iterations. Before adding each factor, we permuted it 100 times and 
verified that its contribution was greater than in at least 55% of these permutations. 
If not, we stopped the algorithm. The statistical significance of the resulting 
estimate was evaluated using a permutation testing with 100,000 permutations, 
in which for each permutation we assigned all 201 environmental factors of each 
individual to a random individual, and then reran the entire analysis (including 
the feature selection procedure). 

To perform the above procedure with SNPs instead of environmental factors, we 
first selected a set of SNPs in approximate linkage equilibrium that are maximally 
associated with the microbiome }-diversity, and then performed the analysis using 
these SNPs. Specifically, we first sorted the SNPs according to their fraction of 
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inferred $-diversity variance, and then iteratively selected 201 top-ranking SNPs 
(corresponding to the number of environmental variants) that are not within 
200 kb of a previously selected SNP. We then reran the PERMANOVA analysis 
with the selected SNPs. 


Computing polygenic risk scores. PRSs were computed using 9, = Die RC 


afb, 
in which 9, is the predicted phenotype, x/ is SNP j of individual i, 5 is the effect of 
SNP j reported in summary statistics and R(c) is the set of SNPs found in both the 
genotyping array and in the summary statistics with P< c for the cutoff c. 
The optimal c value was selected by searching over the grid [10°, 3 x 10-1, 107}, 
..»» 10” §] and finding the value maximizing the Spearman correlation between the 
true and predicted phenotypes. To prevent overfitting, the value of c used to com- 
pute the PRS of every individual was estimated using a subset of 90% of the data 
that did not include this individual. Similarly, when performing phenotype 
prediction, we estimated c using only individuals in the training set. SNPs were 
normalized to have a unit variance, according to their reported allele frequency. 
We used the original rather than the imputed set of SNPs, as we empirically verified 
that using the imputed set of SNPs in conjunction with linkage disequilibrium 
pruning did not improve prediction results. The list of summary statistics used is 
provided in Supplementary Table 20. 

Construction of a kinship matrix based on microbial genes. We encoded the 
bacterial kinship of individuals i, j using 57 i; ge /n, in which k iterates over all 
genes present in >1% of individuals, gt is the presence/absence indicators of gene 
k in individual i (using a relative abundance cutoff of 10~°, and normalized to have 
a zero mean and a unit variance), and n is the number of genes (1,360,337). 
Microbiome-association index estimation. Microbiome-association index (b7) 
was estimated using GCTA, a tool used in statistical genetics for estimating SNP- 
based genetic kinship. Instead of a matrix of host SNPs, as is commonly used 
in GCTA, we used a microbial genes-based kinship matrix. For all phenotypes 
(except lactose consumption), the covariates included the PRS of the investigated 
phenotype, the covariates described earlier and the top five genetic principal 
components. In the analysis of lactose consumption, we replaced the PRS with 
the SNPs rs4988235 and rs182549, which largely explain the genetic component 
of lactase persistence in European populations”. P values were computed using 
RL-SKAT® and confidence intervals were computed using FIESTA”. Outlier 
individuals with phenotypes more than five standard deviations away from the 
mean were excluded from the analysis. 

We defined b? estimation accuracy for a given covariance matrix using 
the average width of 95% confidence intervals (assuming that b? is uniformly 
distributed in [0,1]). We estimated this quantity by invoking FIESTA 100 times 
with 100 different b’ values evenly spaced in the interval [0,1] and averaging the 
resulting 95% confidence interval widths. 

Analysis of data from the Wellcome Trust. We computed confidence intervals 
for genetic heritability estimation using 5,652 previously described”® control 
individuals from the Wellcome Trust National Blood Service and 1958 birth 
cohorts. SNPs with >0.5% missing data, P< 0.01 for allele frequency difference 
between the two groups, P< 0.000005 for deviation from Hardy-Weinberg equilib- 
rium or minor allele frequency <1% were removed. The genetic kinship matrix was 
computed using GCTA™ and confidence intervals were estimated using FIESTA”. 
Phenotype prediction. Phenotype prediction was performed with an LMM*!, 
using a kinship matrix based on presence/absence of genes, constructed as 
described in ‘Construction of a kinship matrix based on microbial genes’ (LMMs 
are mathematically equivalent to a ridge regression model that uses the principal 
components of the kinship matrix as covariates, and they reduce to linear regres- 
sion when not using a kinship matrix). The covariates included age, sex, and daily 
median caloric, carbohydrate, fat and protein consumption. In some experiments 
we additionally included covariates for host genetic effects, represented either as 
PRS (for all phenotypes except lactose consumption) or as the SNPs rs4988235 and 
rs182549 for lactose consumption. Prediction performance was evaluated using 
a tenfold cross validation. Outlier individuals with phenotypes more than five 
standard deviations away from the mean were excluded from all analyses. We also 
evaluated additional types of kinship matrices: (i) a 3-diversity matrix, which we 
transformed to a kinship matrix as previously described”; and (ii) kinship matrices 
based on relative abundances or presence/absence of bacterial taxa instead of genes 
(Supplementary Table 23). 

Meta-analysis. Meta-analysis of the Israeli and LLD cohorts was performed using 
Stouffer’s method. 

Israeli cohort. The Israeli cohort study was approved by Tel Aviv Sourasky Medical 
Center Institutional Review Board, approval numbers TLV-0658-12, TLV-0050- 
13 and TLV-0522-10; Kfar Shaul Hospital Institutional Review Board, approval 
number 0-73; and Weizmann Institute of Science Bioethics and Embryonic Stem 
Cell Research oversight committee. The study was reported to http://clinicaltrials. 
gov/, NCT number: NCT01892956. 
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Data availability. The accession number for the datasets analysed in this paper 
are: (i) Israeli metagenome and 16S rRNA gene sequences, European Nucleotide 
Archive (ENA; https://www.ebi.ac.uk/ena): PRJEB11532; (ii) TwinsUK 16S rRNA 
gene sequences, ENA: ERP015317; (iii) LifeLines DEEP sequencing data, European 
Genome-phenome Archive (EGA; https://www.ebi.ac.uk/ega/): EGAS00001001704; 
and (iv) Wellcome Trust 2 genotypes, EGA: EGAD00000000021 and 
EGAD00000000023. All relevant data are available from the corresponding authors 
upon reasonable request. Source data for Fig. 3a and Extended Data Figs 1, 2 is 
available from http://genie.weizmann.ac.il/genomica_links.html. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Limited evidence for microbiome associations 
with genetic ancestry or kinship across multiple functional and 
taxonomic levels. a~p, Each row is similar to Figs 1b, d-e, 2b, but is 

based on the abundance of bacterial genes (a—d), genera (e-h), genera 
based on 16S rRNA gene sequencing data (i-l) or phyla (m-p). 

a, d, e, h, m, p, n=715 genotyped individuals; i, 1, n = 481 individuals 


with 16S rRNA gene sequencing data; b, f, n, n = 737 individuals for 
whom the ancestries of all grandparents are known; j, n = 509 individuals 
with 16S rRNA gene sequencing data for whom the ancestries of all 
grandparents are known; ¢, g, 0, n = 946 individuals; and k, n = 650 
individuals with 16S rRNA gene sequencing data. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Limited evidence for associations between 
microbiome -diversity and specific SNPs. The quantile-quantile plot 
shows that only two SNPs are significantly associated with microbiome 
B-diversity at P<5 x 10-8, computed using a distance-based F test with 
n=715 unrelated genotyped individuals. \gc, genomic inflation factor. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Individuals who share a household at present 
or have shared one in the past have significantly similar microbiomes. 
First-degree relatives and individuals with present household sharing 
have significantly similar species and bacterial gene abundances (P < 0.01; 
permutation testing). a-c, Box plots depict the distribution of Bray—Curtis 
dissimilarities across pairs of individuals at the phylum (a), species 

(b) and bacterial genes (c) level. Each panel shows the Bray—Curtis 
dissimilaries among all pairs of (i) first-degree relatives, who are likely to 


have experienced present or past household sharing (n = 55 pairs); (ii) 
second-to-fifth-degree relatives, who are unlikely to have experienced 
present or past household sharing (n = 24 pairs); (iii) unrelated individuals 
self-reported to currently share a household (n= 32 pairs); and (iv) all 
other individuals (n = 255,891 pairs). The lower and upper limits of the 
boxes represent the 25% and 75% percentiles, respectively, and the top and 
bottom whiskers represent the 5% and 95% percentiles, respectively. The 

P value ranges for all panels are: **P < 0.01 and ***P < 0.005. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | The gut microbiome is significantly 
associated with multiple environmental factors. The fraction of 
variance of the microbiome {-diversity matrix that can be inferred from 
different categories of environmental factors is shown. n =715 individuals 
(Supplementary Table 17); numbers in parentheses indicate the number of 


features in each category. The fraction of inferred variance can reflect both 
the information that the category conveys on the microbiome as well as 


the number of factors in the category, which depends on the questionnaire 
used in the study. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | b? estimates and phenotype prediction results 
when using various data sources. Each row is similar to Fig. 4c-e, but 

is based on a different data source. a-c, Relative abundance of genera, 
obtained from 16S rRNA gene sequencing (using n = 464 individuals). 
d-f, Relative abundance of genera, obtained from metagenomic 
sequencing (using n = 715 individuals). g-i, Relative abundance of phyla 
(using n = 715 individuals). j-1, Relative abundance of species (using 


Prediction (R?) 


Contribution to prediction (R?) 


c: Age+Gender+Calories 

Basic 

Basic+Microbiome HE Microbiome 
Basic+Genetics MM Genetics 
Basic+Genetics MH Genetics+Microbiome 


+Microbiome 


n=715 individuals). m-o, Relative abundance of bacterial genes in the 
LLD cohort (using m= 836 individuals). Note that two phenotypes that 
were analysed in the Israeli cohort (lactose consumption and glycaemic 
status) were not available for the LLD cohort, and two phenotypes 
available for the LLD cohort and shown here (LDL cholesterol and 
triglycerides) were not available for the Israeli cohort. The P value ranges 
for all panels are: *FDR< 0.05, **FDR < 0.01 and ***FDR< 0.001. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Baseline characteristics of the cohort 


Property Value (meantSD) 
Number of participants 1,046 

Age 42.6412.7 
Gender (%female) 61% 
Median calories consumed daily (kcal) 18674530 
Median carbohydrates consumed daily (gr) 210.7+66.1 
Median fat consumed daily (gr) 74.2427.6 
Median protein consumed daily (gr) 69.1+24.8 
BMI 26.645.2 
Waist circumference (cm) 87.7413.6 
Hip Circumference (cm) 104.6413.6 
Waist-hip ratio 0.84+0.09 
Height (cm) 167+9.1 
Total cholesterol (mg/dl) 186+37 
HDL cholesterol (mg/dl) 58.1+17.1 
HbA1c% 5.44+0.47 
Fasting glucose (mg/dl) 92.05+11.3 
Creatinine (mg/dl) 0.84+0.19 
Lactose consumption (gr) 562+604 


The mean and standard deviation of all properties used as covariates or as investigated 
phenotypes are shown. Dietary properties are based on information recorded in real time by 
study participants on their smartphones (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Table 2 | No significant association between ancestral or genetic similarity and the gut microbiome 


Ancestry (categorical Ancest roportions Genetic kinshi 
Host genetics (control Kinshi <0.0001 <10° : 
B-diversity >0.06 0.73 0.59 
Microbiome a-diversity 0.57 0.22 0.61 
Specific taxa >0.05 >0.05 >0.05 


Each cell contains the P value of a single or of multiple statistical tests, testing whether individuals who are more similar according to ancestry or genetic kinship (in columns) are also more similar 
according to (i) microbiome 8-diversity (using Bray—Curtis dissimilarity); (ii) microbiome a-diversity (using Shannon diversity); (iii) abundance of specific taxa; or (iv) genetic kinship (in rows). The first 
column includes n= 582 non-admixed individuals, the second includes 946 individuals and the third includes 715 unrelated genotyped individuals. P values in the first column are based on Kruskal- 


Wallis tests (using the top 5 microbiome PCOs for Bray—Curtis dissimilarity, and the top 5 genetic principal components for genetic kinship); P values in the other columns are based on Mantel tests 
(Methods). 
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Clusters of cyclones encircling Jupiter’s poles 


A. Adriani!, A. Mural, G. Orton’, C. Hansen’, F. Altieri!, M. L. Moriconi*, J. Rogers®, G. Eichstadt®, T. Momary?, A. P. Ingersoll’, 
G. Filacchione’, G. Sindoni', F. Tabataba- Vakili’, B. M. Dinelli*, F. Fabiano*, S. J. Bolton’, J. E. P. Connerney"®, S. K. Atreya"', 
J. 1. Lunine”, EF. Tosi!, A. Migliorini!, D. Grassi!, G. Piccioni!, R. Noschese', A. Cicchetti!, C. Plainaki’’, A. Olivieri!’, M. E. O’Neill'*, 


D. Turrini!, S. Stefani!, R. Sordini! & M. Amoroso! 


The familiar axisymmetric zones and belts that characterize 
Jupiter’s weather system at lower latitudes give way to pervasive 
cyclonic activity at higher latitudes!. Two-dimensional turbulence 
in combination with the Coriolis B-effect (that is, the large 
meridionally varying Coriolis force on the giant planets of the Solar 
System) produces alternating zonal flows”. The zonal flows weaken 
with rising latitude so that a transition between equatorial jets and 
polar turbulence on Jupiter can occur*. Simulations with shallow- 
water models of giant planets support this transition by producing 
both alternating flows near the equator and circumpolar cyclones 
near the poles*°. Jovian polar regions are not visible from Earth 
owing to Jupiter’s low axial tilt, and were poorly characterized by 
previous missions because the trajectories of these missions did 
not venture far from Jupiter’s equatorial plane. Here we report 
that visible and infrared images obtained from above each pole 
by the Juno spacecraft during its first five orbits reveal persistent 
polygonal patterns of large cyclones. In the north, eight circumpolar 
cyclones are observed about a single polar cyclone; in the south, one 
polar cyclone is encircled by five circumpolar cyclones. Cyclonic 
circulation is established via time-lapse imagery obtained over 
intervals ranging from 20 minutes to 4 hours. Although migration of 
cyclones towards the pole might be expected as a consequence of the 
Coriolis 3-effect, by which cyclonic vortices naturally drift towards 
the rotational pole, the configuration of the cyclones is without 
precedent on other planets (including Saturn’s polar hexagonal 
features). The manner in which the cyclones persist without merging 
and the process by which they evolve to their current configuration 
are unknown. 

NASA’s Juno spacecraft!®'! has been operating in a 53-day highly 
elliptical polar orbit of Jupiter since 5 July 2016. The spacecraft has 
passed close to Jupiter six times now, on five of which occasions 
instruments on board were able to sound the planet and observe 
many interesting atmospheric structures'*-'*. The Juno spacecraft is 
in a high-inclination orbit with perijove (the point in its orbit nearest 
Jupiter’s centre) approximately 4,000 km above the cloud tops, passing 
from pole to equator to pole in about two hours. From their unique 
vantage point above the poles, JIRAM'*!” (Jupiter InfraRed Auroral 
Mapper) and JunoCam!*, onboard Juno, obtained unprecedented 
views of Jupiter’s polar regions. JIRAM is an infrared imager suitable 
for atmospheric mapping and JunoCam is a pushframe visible camera. 
Jupiter fly-bys took place during perijove passes PJ1 on 28 August 
2016, PJ3 on 11 December 2016, PJ4 on 2 February 2017 and PJ5 
on 27 March 2017 (no remote-sensing observations were collected 
during PJ2). 

The atmospheric structure in Jupiter’s polar regions is very different 
from the well known axisymmetric banding of alternating belts and 


zones at lower latitudes. The polar turbulence predicted by models is 
consistent with initial close-up observations in the visible part of the 
spectrum!°. Cyclones, as opposed to anticyclones, were expected in 
the polar regions as a result of the Coriolis 6-effect”!°°. What was 
unexpected is their stable appearance, close clustering and symmetry 
around each of the poles. 

The Northern Polar Cyclone (NPC, Fig. 1) has a diameter of approxi- 
mately 4,000 km (on the JIRAM infrared images). It is offset relative to 
the geographic north pole of Jupiter by about 0.5° and is surrounded by 
eight circumpolar cyclones (henceforth referred to as just ‘cyclones’) in 
a double-squared geometric pattern (Figs 1 and 2). Counting alternat- 
ing cyclones, four are centred at about 83.3° N and the other four are 
centred at about 82.5° N. The square formed by the latter four cyclones 
is shifted with respect to the square formed by the former four cyclones 
by 45° longitude, forming a ‘ditetragonal’ shape, in which the angular 
distances between the centre of one cyclone and the next vary from 43° 
to 47°. All cyclones have similar dimensions with diameters ranging 
from 4,000 km to 4,600 km. Spiral arms are prominent in their outer 
regions, but tend to disappear in their inner regions except in the NPC 
itself. These arms define an additional sphere of influence beyond the 
cores of the cyclones in which co-rotating material can be found. The 
four cyclones furthest from the NPC have broad cloud-covered inner 
regions with sharp oblate boundaries. The four cyclones interspersed 
between them have more diverse and irregular inner regions, with very 
small-scale cloud textures; some of them appear chaotic and turbulent. 

The Southern Polar Cyclone (SPC, Figs 1 and 2) is surrounded by 
five large circumpolar cyclones in a quasi-pentagonal pattern. They 
are of similar size, but are generally bigger than the northern cyclones, 
with diameters ranging between 5,600 km and 7,000 km. The southern 
cyclones present a range of morphologies, although the differences are 
much less distinct than in the north. In particular, some of them display 
a quasi-laminar circulation: the SPC and two adjacent cyclones have 
cloud spirals converging to the centre, while the other three cyclones 
appear to be very turbulent along their spiral cloud branches. The SPC 
has an offset of about 1°-2° relative to the geographic south pole and 
the angular distance between two adjacent cyclones is not as regular as 
in the north: it can vary from 65° to 80° relative to the centre of rotation 
of the SPC. 

Figures 1 and 2 show the correspondence between the features in 
JIRAM maps and in JunoCam images. Regions that are relatively bright 
in the JunoCam images are cool in the JIRAM thermal infrared images 
and regions that are relatively dark in the visible are warm. Because the 
JIRAM thermal radiance in the approximately 5-jum M-band is primarily 
governed by cloud opacity, regions that appear warm can be interpreted 
as relatively clear of clouds, allowing radiance from deeper, warmer 
regions to be detected, and regions that appear cold must be cloudier. 
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Figure 1 | The poles of Jupiter as they 
appear at visible and infrared wavelengths. 
Projected maps of the regions surrounding 
the north pole (top) and south pole (bottom) 
from the JIRAM 5-1.m M-filter observations 
(right panels) and JunoCam colour-composite 
images (left panels) during PJ4 on 2 February 
2017. The latitude circle is 80° N or 80°S 
(planetocentric). Meridians are drawn every 
15° of longitude, and 0° W in System III is 
positioned at the centre right of the images. 
By operating at thermal-infrared wavelengths, 
JIRAM observes the atmospheric structures 
regardless of solar illumination, whereas 
JunoCam’s optical images are restricted to 
only the illuminated hemisphere, which is why 
only part of the JunoCam map for the north 
pole is present. JIRAM radiance, ranging from 


0.02 W m~” sr! (dark red) to 0.8 W m~ sr“! 
(white) is corrected with respect to the emission 
angle; the radiance scale is logarithmic. The 
JunoCam images are corrected with respect 

to solar illumination angle, as discussed in 

ref. 5 and the colours of the maps have been 
stretched and balanced to enhance atmospheric 
features. Cyclonic features can be seen clustered 
around each pole with regular circular shapes, 


some with spiral arms. For the south polar 
region, we note that there is a wider longitude 
separation (a ‘gap’) between the cyclones near 
180° W (centre left side) than between the other 
cyclones. Two smaller cold (dark red) features 
can be seen to the upper left of the NPC, which 
are anticyclonic vortices. 


Thus, the visibly bright discrete features in the JunoCam images in Figs 1 
and 2 correspond to high-altitude clouds, while the darker background 
corresponds to a deeper cloud deck. This corresponds to a general qual- 
itative result from JunoCam observations made during PJ1, that visually 
bright regions correspond to regions that are also relatively bright in the 
890-nm band, which is sensitive to absorption by methane gas, implying 


North pole 


te 5 tN) 
Figure 2 | The poles observed by JunoCam during the first four 
passes at Jupiter. A composite is shown of the polar regions observed 

by JunoCam not only during PJ4 but also at complementary longitudes, 
acquired during PJ1, PJ3 and PJ5 for regions not illuminated by sunlight 
during PJ4. The PJ4 projection has been preserved as in the left panels 

in Fig. 1; the remainder of the unfilled space is covered by a composite 

of images from the other perijove passes. The remaining regions that are 
dark in the left panels of Fig. 1 are a smooth composite of JunoCam images 
taken during PJ1, PJ3 and PJ5. The area in the centre of the north polar 


oie 


high-altitude clouds in those regions". Figure 3, with the highest-resolu- 
tion maps of the polar regions, gives a detailed view of the polar morphol- 
ogies, showing JIRAM images corresponding to brightness temperatures 
in the range 190-260 K. 

In most cases, the cyclones are essentially in contact if the spiral 
arms that extend beyond the core are included. In some cases, a single 


South pole 
be 


region (left panel) is dark because those latitudes were not illuminated. 
Elsewhere on Jupiter, cyclonic circulations assume various forms, 
especially at high latitudes, but none is a simple spiral with a circular 
outline, except for some very small ones. We note that, although they 

were imaged 53-106 days (1-2 Juno orbits) from the PJ4 observations, 

the positions and even the gross morphologies of the cyclones imaged 
during those orbits are not very different from their overall morphology in 
the PJ4 JIRAM map. The JunoCam map colours were chosen to enhance 
atmospheric features. 
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Table 1 | Spin velocities of the single cyclones 


North pole South pole 

Circumpolar Angular velocity Tangent velocity Full rotation Circumpolar Angular velocity Tangent velocity Full rotation 
cyclone number (deg min~!) (km h-?) hours cyclone number (deg min~!) (km h-?) hours 
NPC 0.17 267 35.3 SPC 0.19 299 31.6 
1 0.22 343 275 1(H) 0.13 204 46.1 
3D) 0.21 337 28.0 2 0.17 273 34.5 
4(E) 0.10 157 60.0 3 0.16 252 37.5 
5 (F) 0.12 296 48.0 4 0.21 330 28.6 
6 0.19 295 32.0 5 (G) 0.17 273 34.5 
7 0.22 354 26.6 

8 0.12 296 48.0 


Spin velocities were calculated at the radial distance of approximately 1,500 km from the spinning centres during PJ4 by JIRAM images. There were not enough data to compute the velocity of northern 
circumpolar cyclone 2. The numbering of the northern circumpolar cyclones goes from 1 to 8 proceeding anticlockwise, with circumpolar cyclone 1 the one located at 0° longitude. The numbering of 
the southern circumpolar cyclones starts from the circumpolar cyclone at 150° longitude and proceeds anticlockwise. Letters in parentheses identify the circumpolar cyclone, if present, in Extended 
Data Fig. 1. A quick calculation assuming the gradient wind balance, which includes Coriolis, centrifugal and pressure forces, indicates pressure gradients of about 5-10 Pa km~! at 1,500 km from the 


circumpolar cyclone centres. 


cloud streak connects the outer spiral arms of adjacent cyclones and 
can be seen to be continuously stretched. The SPC is in contact with 
the five cyclones around it. By contrast, the PJ4 JIRAM animation (see 
Supplementary Videos) reveals a chaotic zone between the NPC and 
the eight surrounding cyclones, within which there is a largely con- 
tinuous westward (clockwise) flow at about 86° N; poleward of this, 
the eastward (anticlockwise) flow of the NPC begins. This chaotic 
zone appears to contain turbulent small-scale cloud textures and a 
few small anticyclonic vortices. The largest of these, located between 
the NPC and the cyclones, may be identical to a similar anticyclonic 
vortex at PJ5, having moved westward by 31° longitude in Juno's 53-day 
orbital period. JIRAM data acquired during PJ4 cover a time span 
of about 2h at each pole, enabling us to monitor the movements of 
the clouds and other structures that are evident within each cyclone, 
which in turn permits the identification of cyclonic and anticyclonic 
zones. The velocity field inside each cyclone is not straightforward 
to evaluate from these data, both because the pointing inaccuracy of 
JIRAM is not negligible when dealing with fine-scale structures inside 
cyclones, and because detailed structures whose movement is visible 
are not scattered uniformly. Table 1 provides a summary of preliminary 
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JIRAM measurements of the rotational speeds of individual cyclones 
at 1,500 km from their respective centres. 

The changes occurring in the polar polygons can be seen by the 
JIRAM observations with a time lapse of about 53 terrestrial days 
between PJ4 and PJ5 (Extended Data Fig. 1). By this analysis, the 
northern eight cyclones appear to drift very slowly around the north 
pole (or around the NPC), by approximately 2.6° eastward in System 
III longitude. The changes between the observations taken by JunoCam 
are based on images of the sunlit side of the poles during PJ1, PJ3, PJ4 
and PJ5. On the other hand, JunoCam polar images have an overlap of 
about 90°-180° in sunlit longitudes between successive perijove obser- 
vations in similar 53-day intervals, and can also be compared with the 
complete map from JIRAM at PJ4. They show that the eight cyclones 
are preserved throughout the entire seven-month period, retaining 
their individual morphological characteristics, and showing only minor 
movements (Fig. 2). The visible sector of the octagon rotated around 
the north pole as follows (positive is westward): PJ1 to PJ3, about 
+2°; PJ3 to PJ4, —4° to —7.5°; PJ4 to PJ5, 0° to —3.5°. Thus the octagon 
has not shown any progressive rotation about the pole in System III 
longitudes. Both instruments observe small meridional displacements 


Figure 3 | High-resolution view of the polar 
vortices. The left panel shows the north pole 

as seen in the 5-{1m spectral region (JIRAM 
M-filter) at an average spatial resolution of 
18km per pixel. The right panel shows the 
south pole at an average spatial resolution of 

25 km per pixel in the same filter. These maps 
represent the highest available spatial resolution 
of JIRAM images during PJ4. The red colour 
scale from black to white is associated with the 
apparent brightness temperature shown, covering 
190-260 K. Some cyclones look more clearly 
structured with alternating cold (cloudier) and 
warm (clearer) banding as a function of radius. 
It also clearly depicts the mesoscale dynamics 
over Jupiter’s polar regions, showing a chaotic 
environment with many wavy structures and 
smaller anticyclones and cyclones developing 
among the largest ones. Such small anticyclonic 
eddies can be seen between some of the cyclones, 
especially around the NPC, where the largest 

of them measures about 1,200 km in diameter. 
There is a great structural difference between 
the NPC, which is dominated by a very small- 
scale cloud structure, and the SPC, which is 
characterized by a quasi-laminar behaviour. 
The SPC has a diameter of about 5,800 km and its 
centre is very peculiar, presenting an elongated 
‘eye’ shape instead of the circular structure 
characterizing the centre of all of the other 
cyclones. 
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of individual cyclones of the same order of magnitude. For the cyclones 
at the south pole, JunoCam comparisons between perijove passes do 
suggest a progressive anticlockwise zonal rotation relative to the SPC 
of +1° every 53 days, as well as some wandering of individual cyclones. 
There are large variations in the spacing of the cyclones around the pen- 
tagon, associated with the opening and closing of a gap that is always 
present between two of the cyclones. Just as in the north, the cyclones 
have preserved their individual morphologies over the seven months 
of observations. 

Two questions arise from these data. The first is why the penta- 
gon and octagon drift so slowly or not at all. By Stokes’ theorem, net 
cyclonic vorticity at the centre would imply cyclonic circulation around 
the periphery. The other question is why the vortices do not merge. 
Saturn has a single cyclonic vortex at each pole. By analysing the con- 
ditions for formation of each Saturn vortex and comparing them with 
the conditions on Jupiter, it was predicted that the polar circulation 
could be different on Jupiter’. Some studies”', applying the theory to 
the merger of Jupiter’s white ovals in 1998-2000, have also shown that 
like-signed vortices merge on a fast, advective timescale of four months 
when they are no longer separated by opposite-signed vortices in a 
single path, a ‘vortex street: Mergers of the polar cyclones are possible, 
but they have not occurred over seven months of observation, nor 
is there any evidence of new structures appearing inside the cyclone 
polygons. Finally, on the other hand, other studies”””’ show that poly- 
gonal vortex patterns (vortex crystals) can develop owing to interaction 
with a background of weaker vorticity and last indefinitely in a two- 
dimensional Euler flow. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 
The Jovian InfraRed Auroral Mapper. The Jovian InfraRed Auroral Mapper 


(JIRAM) is composed of an imager and a spectrometer that share the same 
telescope!®!”, The imager focal plane is equipped to observe the planet through 
a bandpass filter centred at 4.78 j1m with a 480-nm bandwidth (M-band) and 
a bandpass filter centred at 3.45 ,1m with a 290-nm bandwidth (L-band). The 
spectrometer’s slit is optically co-located with the imager’s field of view and its 
spectral range covers the 2—5-|um interval in 336 spectral bins (bands) resulting in 
a spectral sampling of 8.9 nm per band across the full spectral range. The instru- 
ment design allows for acquisition of simultaneous imager and spectrometer 
observations: in this study, we used the data from the M-band filter, which covers 
a field of view of about 1.75° by 6° with 128 x 432 pixels. The instantaneous field 
of view is 240 rad (see ref. 16 for instrumental details). 

At the time of the observations, the Juno spacecraft was spinning almost per- 
pendicular to the orbital plane. For each spin, JIRAM takes two images: one to the 
target (nadir direction), and one to the anti-nadir direction, to evaluate the back- 
ground, which is removed onboard. JIRAM is also equipped with a de-spinning 
mirror that compensates for the spacecraft rotation and enables it to keep the target 
image in the field of view during the data acquisition. The de-spinning mirror may 
also be activated at different times with respect to the nadir direction, allowing 
a scan of the planet in the spacecraft’s spinning plane. No pointing outside the 
spinning plane is permitted. 

The data shown in this paper (integrated radiance from 4.5|1m to 5|1m) have 
been taken with 12 ms of integration time, resulting in a noise-equivalent radiance 
lower than 5 x 10-° W sr! m~. Table 1 shows exact times of observations (start 
time, stop time and number of observations in that sequence or scan). JIRAM 
observed both poles with high image quality and spatial resolution during PJ4 and 
PJ5. Polar coverage during PJ4 was complete for regions within 30° latitude of both 
poles with a spatial resolution varying between 12km per pixel and 96 km per pixel 
for the north pole and between 21 km per pixel and 62 km per pixel for the south 
pole. JIRAM coverage of the poles during PJ5 was incomplete, limited by JIRAM’s 
field of view and Juno’s spin axis orientation at perijove. 

For PJ4 at the north pole we have complete data coverage with good emission 
angle (that is, close to 90°), but to cover other parts of the planet we also use 
radiance emitted at lower angles. Such radiance is partially depleted because the 
absorption due to cold clouds occurs over a longer atmospheric path. A simple 
correction was applied, mainly with the purpose of better identifying the same 
features at both PJ4 and PJ5. Since during PJ4 JIRAM observed the same regions 
of the north pole at different emission angles, those data were used to compile a 
look-up table that, given radiances measured at emission angles lower than 90°, 
permits scaling of the measured values to the radiances expected at 90° to make 
the measurements more comparable to each other. 

Data are jovian-located and then re-projected in System III planetocentric 
geographical coordinates, using a polar orthographic projection. Geometric infor- 
mation was obtained by using ad hoc algorithms based on the NAIF-SPICE tool” 
for each image. JIRAM raw data are calibrated in units of radiance (W m~? sr~!) 
as described!*”. The responsivity used in this study has been revised to a flat value 
of 2 x 10° digital numbers (DN) per (W m~? sr~!) by using the cruise-calibration 
campaign data, performed by using the orange giant star Aldebaran (« Tauri) as 
a reference target. 

Finally, the diameters of the cyclones are calculated on the JIRAM infrared 
images, defining the outer border of the cyclone where the smaller, anticyclonic 
structures form and planetocentric coordinates are used throughout this report. 
Images from JIRAM were processed using Matlab (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 1) 
and ENVI-IDL (Fig. 3). 

Processing of consecutive images allows for animations revealing motion, as 
well as for quantitative analysis of cloud velocities. JIRAM data in Extended Data 
Table 1 have been arranged in animations that show the movement of single 
vortices during PJ4 observations. Each sequence or scan has been composed into 
a mosaic, and then each mosaic became a frame of the video. We provide nine 
Supplementary Videos for the north pole (eight for circumpolar cyclones plus 
the NPC); each video is made of 11 images. We also provide six Supplementary 
Videos for the south pole (five for circumpolar cyclones plus the SPC); each video 
is made of 6 images. 

JunoCam. JunoCam is a visible-spectrum camera designed to acquire images 
through broadband red, green and blue filters mounted directly on a CCD 
detector, with an 889-nm methane absorption band filter acquiring an image on a 
separate rotation typically 30 later. JunoCam is rigidly mounted on the spinning 
spacecraft. That way, it uses the spacecraft rotation to take a full panorama within 
about 30s consisting of up to 82 narrow exposures, referred to as the ‘pushframe’ 
mode. Usually, it takes partial panoramas of the target of interest. The camera has 
a horizontal field of view of about 58°, and a Kodak KAI-2020 charge-coupled 


device (CCD) sensor with four filter stripes, a red, a green, a blue (RGB) and a 
narrow-band 890-nm infrared filter attached on the 1,600 x 1,200 light-sensitive 
pixels. For each of the four filters, there is an corresponding readout region of 
1,600 x 128 pixels which can be transferred into the resulting raw image. This 
transfer is not immediate, but the 12-bit data number of each pixel is encoded as 
an 8-bit value, and tiles of 16 x 16 pixels are compressed in either a lossy or lossless 
manner. Usually, the encoding of the 12-bit data as an 8-bit value is nonlinear, 
according to a ‘companding’ function. Motion blur is mostly avoided by a technique 
called time delay integration. In colour (RGB) mode, for each exposure, three of 
the four readout regions are added as stripes to the raw image. Full details of the 
instrument and its operation are available in ref. 18. 

JunoCam observed the same polar regions as JIRAM on PJ4 and PJ5—as well 
as complementary longitudinal regions on PJ1 and PJ3—but as a visible imager, it 
acquires images in reflected light. A complete polar view must be pieced together 
from the unshadowed portions of images collected during multiple perijove passes. 

Observations were made in both north and south polar regions during PJ1, PJ3, 
PJ4 and PJ5. Polar imaging in PJ5 was scheduled over extended periods of time 
to cover more longitudes as the planet rotates through daylight, which enabled 
time-lapse measurments that include measurements of rotation of the cyclones. 

With an approximate geometrical camera model, including its pointing for each 
exposure, the appropriate three-dimensional vector was calculated for each pixel in 
a given reference frame, for example, J2000. Position and pointing information are 
inferred from SPICE data”‘, with some manual adjustment. Jupiter is modelled as 
a MacLaurin spheroid on Jupiter’s 1-bar level. A planetocentric coordinate system 
assigns a three-dimensional position to each longitude/latitude pair. The three- 
dimensional vector, pointing from Juno to the three-dimensional position, com- 
pletes the connection of each longitude/latitude pair to colour information. With 
this method, each raw JunoCam image of Jupiter is reduced to an approximately 
geometrically calibrated polar-map projection. 

Because Jupiter is rotating and Juno is moving rapidly, the illumination for each 
JunoCam image changes rapidly. Comparison of images requires approximate normali- 
zation of the images. For now, this is achieved in a heuristic way, essentially stretching 
contrast over regions of approximately similar solar incidence angles, subtracting 
the mean brightness for these bins, and accounting for changing light scattering 
of a presumed haze layer as a function of emission angle, which can be obtained for 
sufficiently small crops by high-pass filtering. For the JunoCam maps shown in Figs 1 
and 2, this correction was made down to a maximum solar illumination angle of 
66°, above which the signal-to-noise ratio drops below a value of 3 per pixel. Further 
nonlinear brightness stretching and saturation enhancement brings out detail. 

Time sequences of 2 to 3 frames of polar images were made on all perijove passes 
to track cloud motions. After PJ1, it was clear that the limited time sequence on that 
orbit verified the visible impression that the features surrounding the poles whose 
‘arms implied cyclonic motion really were cyclones. A special effort was made in PJ5 
to create longer sequences of time-lapse images that would illustrate subtler motions 
of the polar features by imaging over a longer time interval. The sequences given 
below represent three of the best of those animations. A sequence of images from 
the north pole is available at http://junocam.pictures/gerald/uploads/20170424/ 
anim/jnc_pj05_N_089_to_105_blend4_enh.html. A sequence of images from the 
south pole is available at http://junocam.pictures/gerald/uploads/20170331/anim/ 
jnc_pj05_polarS_60px_lin_interpolated_21frames_1200x1200.html. A close-up 
version of that south polar sequence is available at http://junocam.pictures/ 
gerald/uploads/20170406/anim/jnc_pj05_south_polar_animation_111_to_121_ 
8frames_20fps_1200px.html. 

History and terminology of cyclone clusters. The term ‘ditetragonal’ has 
been introduced in the context of crystallography, since it is one of the ten two- 
dimensional crystallographic point groups (see table 10.1.2.1 in ref. 25). In the 
non-Euclidean geometry of the curved polar region, a two-dimensional pentag- 
onal rather than a hexagonal pattern would be conceivable, similar to the surface 
of a pentagon-dodecahedron (see table 10.1.2.2 in ref. 25). But since the size of 
the vortices does not fit exactly to the geometry of a pentagon-dodecahedron, an 
unstable structure switching between a hexagon and pentagon could occur, or an 
oscillating pentagon for vortices of similar sizes. Besides the ‘vortex crystals”? 
mentioned above, similar vortex patterns also occur in rotating superfluid helium II 
for quantum-mechanical reasons”*. Theoretical predictions of such quantized 
vortices reach back to Onsager’ and Feynman”, although Landau” introduced 
rotons in 1941. The first experimental observations*’ were in 1979. 

Data availability. The data used for this study will be available once the proprietary 
period ends, namely about six months after the data were collected by Juno, from 
the NASAs Planetary Data System at https://pds.jpl.nasa.gov/tools/data-search/. 
The JunoCam data are all available for direct download from the Mission Juno web 
site in both raw and processed form: https://www.missionjuno.swri.edu/junocam/ 
processing. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Comparison of the polar cyclonic structures 
between PJ4 and PJ5. Here is the comparison between JIRAM 5-1m 

data acquired during PJ4 and PJ5. The letters identify possible recurrent 
structures and arrows show the suggested displacements that occurred 

in the 53-day interval between these two perijoves. The radiance scale 

is the same as in Fig. 1. When the region surrounding the north pole is 
not sunlit, there are no JunoCam observations of the NPC. Although the 
north pole was detected by JIRAM on PJ4, we were unable to determine 
whether or not it maintains a stable position over the geographic north 
pole because of insufficient coverage of the NPC during PJ5. However, the 
cyclonic structures A, B and C move northeast, migrating from the lower 
latitudes. The G and H internal structures, located between the NPC and 
the cyclones, are anticyclones and move westward in that narrow corridor 
between 85.5° N and 87° N to their new location observed during PJ5 
between vortex D and the NPC. In contrast, JIRAM was able to observe 


the SPC in both PJ4 and PJ5. In fact, along with the cyclones G and H 
shown, the SPC moves northward, increasing its distance with respect 

to the geographic south pole by 1.5° between PJ4 and PJ5. On the other 
hand, JunoCam was able to observe the SPC at all perijoves, and found 
that it was always displaced from the south pole in approximately the same 
direction (towards a System III longitude of about 219° + 21°), with its 
central latitude varying from 88.0° S at PJ1 up to 89.0° S at PJ4, and down 
to 88.4° S at PJ5. It remains to be seen whether this is a cyclic oscillation. 
The five cyclones remain at almost constant radial distances from the 
centre of the SPC (and thus not from the geographic south pole), so the 
whole pentagon drifts in latitude. Anticyclone A appears to move as much 
as about 1° south and about 24° east. It is forced and surrounded by the 
two cyclonic structures that consolidate themselves between PJ4 and PJ5 
from the origins L, J, C and K. Finally, the anticyclone D disappears while 
F is expelled from its position and possibly moves to new position E. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Annotated version of the JunoCam images square (actually a rhombus) of the ditetragonal pattern are labelled by 
of the poles. The unannotated version is shown in Fig. 2. The composite odd numbers and those forming the outer square by even numbers. 
components from each perijove pass that were used to create the figure are | The southern cyclones forming a quasi-pentagonal shape are numbered 
noted. Each corresponds to the polar image taken at atime that minimized _ sequentially, with the largest spacing between cyclones labelled 1 and 5, 


the emission angle over most of the pole, as detailed in Extended Data indicated by the ‘gap’ label. Despite the time differences of 53 to 106 

Table 2. The PJ4 component is identical to its contribution in Fig. 1, with terrestrial days between JIRAM images acquired on PJ4, shown broadly in 
contributions from the other perijove passes, separated by approximately Fig. 1b and d, and JunoCam images in PJ1, PJ3 and PJ5, the positions of 
90° in longitude, as noted. The northern cyclones forming the inner the cyclones are remarkably consistent in System II longitude. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | JIRAM start time, stop time and number of observations for the different datasets used for this study 


North Pole, 4" perijove, 2017-02-02 South Pole, 4" perijove, 2017-02-02 


Start UTC | Stop UTC | Cr 
: (1) 
08:10:24 08:15:59 13:58:59 14:08:08 
08:18:31 08:24:07 14:18:46 14:27:55 
08:26:08 08:31:44 14:39:04 14:48:13 
08:34:16 08:39:51 14:58:53 15:08:02 
[ eee | SRS | TEE 
08:42:23 08:47:59 15:18:41 15:27:50 
08:50:31 08:56:06 15:39:00 15:48:09 
08:58:08 09:03:43 
09:06:15 | 09:11:51 | 
(1) 
09:14:23 | 09:19:58 | 
(1) 
09:22:30 09:28:06 08:14:20 08:16:20 
09:30:07 09:35:43 08:18:49 08:24:19 
| ene | | SRTRAS | Sea | 
09:38:15 09:43:50 08:26:48 08:30:48 
09:46:22 09:51:58 08:33:17 08:33:47 
11:00:00 11:05:35 
11:08:07 11:13:43 South Pole, 5" perijove, 2017-03-27 
11:16:14 11:21:50 Start UTC | Stop UTC 
Laer | [ene || ene 
11:24:22 11:29:57 09:17:54 09:18:54 3 
11:31:59 11:37:34 09:21:23 09:24:24 
11:40:06 11:45:41 09:26:53 09:29:53 
| SeASeAL, | | Sees || Oars 
11:48:13 11:53:48 09:32:23 09:33:53 
11:56:20 12:01:55 
12:04:26 12:10:02 
12:12:02 12:17:38 
12:20:07 12:25:44 


UTC, coordinated universal time. (1) Approach phase, low resolution; used only to fill small gaps in Fig. 1; (2) minimum emission angle, high resolution, used to make most of the mosaic in Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Details of the JunoCam observations 
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2016-12-11 | 16:13:45- 
16:13:54 
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JNCE_2016346_03C00099_V02_588 


2016-12-11 
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The observations listed correspond to those used in Figs 1 and 2 and in Extended Data Fig. 2. 
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Measurement of Jupiter’s asymmetric gravity field 


L. Iess!, W. M. Folkner?, D. Durante!, M. Parisi”, Y. Kaspi?, E. Galanti’, T. Guillot*, W. B. Hubbard®, D. J. Stevenson®, 


J.D. Anderson’, D. R. Buccino?, L. Gomez Casajus®, A. Milani’, R. Park’, P Racioppa!, D. Serra’, P. Tortora’, M. Zannoni®, 


8 


H. Cao®, R. Helled!, J. I. Lunine!'", Y. Miguel’, B. Militzer!’, S. Wahl”, J. E. P. Connerney’%, S. M. Levin? & S. J. Bolton” 


The gravity harmonics ofa fluid, rotating planet can be decomposed 
into static components arising from solid-body rotation and dynamic 
components arising from flows. In the absence of internal dynamics, 
the gravity field is axially and hemispherically symmetric and is 
dominated by even zonal gravity harmonics J>,, that are approximately 
proportional to q", where q is the ratio between centrifugal 
acceleration and gravity at the planet’s equator!. Any asymmetry in the 
gravity field is attributed to differential rotation and deep atmospheric 
flows. The odd harmonics, J;, Js, J7, Jo and higher, are a measure of the 
depth of the winds in the different zones of the atmosphere”. Here 
we report measurements of Jupiter’s gravity harmonics (both even 
and odd) through precise Doppler tracking of the Juno spacecraft 
in its polar orbit around Jupiter. We find a north-south asymmetry, 
which is a signature of atmospheric and interior flows. Analysis of 
the harmonics, described in two accompanying papers**, provides 
the vertical profile of the winds and precise constraints for the depth 
of Jupiter’s dynamical atmosphere. 

The external, harmonic, gravitational potential of a body can be 
expanded into a series of complex spherical harmonic functions 
Yin(9, &) (an orthonormal basis for functions defined on the unit sphere, 
with each element defined by its degree / and order m), multiplied by a 
scaling factor that depends on the normalized radial distance r/R from 
the centre of the body: 


U(r, 6, p) 


R\ 1 
1+35[2] 35 Untinloy) 


2\T 7) mal 


where GM is the gravitational parameter. For a planet, R is generally 
chosen as the equatorial radius of the body. Were the internal density 
p of the body known, the harmonic coefficients Uj could be obtained 
from the integral over the volume V of the body (see ref. 6 and refer- 
ences therein): 


1 


in = ————— _ ] (r)' V0, 9) 0(7', 0, p!)dv! 
ame ee ae ” 


v 
When the density does not depend on longitude, as expected for a 


fluid and rapidly rotating planet such as Jupiter, the above expression 
can be simplified: 


N 1 Nl ! ! gl ! 
=~ )2+1U=- J (r')!P(Oo(r', OAV 


where P; is the Legendre polynomial of degree /. Thus, the zonal 
coefficients J; bear important, although non-unique, information about 
the density distribution inside Jupiter. 

On 4 July 2016, the Juno spacecraft was captured by the gravity field 
of Jupiter, starting its prime mission—the investigation of the deep 
interior, the magnetosphere and the atmosphere of the planet. The 


spacecraft is currently in a highly eccentric (eccentricity e= 0.98), 
long-period (52.9 days) polar orbit, with a pericentre altitude of about 
4,000km above the 1-bar level, as inferred from radio occultations’. 

As a consequence of the equivalence principle, gravity field deter- 
minations require the measurement of the relative motion of (at least) 
two masses. In the Juno gravity experiment, the spacecraft acts as a 
test particle falling in the gravity field of the planet. Earth is the second 
end mass. Jupiter's gravity is inferred from range-rate measurements 
between a ground antenna and the spacecraft during perijove passes. 
To measure Jupiter's gravity field, the ground station transmits two 
carrier signals, at 7,153 MHz (X band) and 34,315 MHz (Ka band). On 
board, an X-band transponder and a dedicated Ka-band frequency 
translator (a radio-science instrument) lock the incoming carrier 
signals and retransmit them back to the ground station at 8,404 MHz 
and 32,088 MHz, respectively. The range-rate (Doppler) observable 
is obtained by comparing the transmitted and received frequencies. 
Juno is the first deep-space mission that uses Ka-band radio systems 
for planetary geodesy. The Ka-band and multi-frequency radio links 
have previously been used only for precision tests of relativistic gravity 
in the cruise phase of the Cassini spacecraft®?. Owing to the dispersion 
properties of plasmas, Ka-band radio links provide excellent immunity 
to the adverse effects of charged particles along the propagation path, 
including the Io torus (a potential source of bias in the gravity estimates; 
see Methods). The Juno radio system enables further reduction of 
plasma noise (an additional approximately 75%) by combining X- and 
Ka-band Doppler observables!”. To reduce the noise from tropospheric 
water vapour, a radiometer placed near the ground antenna continu- 
ously monitors the wet path delay along the line of sight. 

Our analysis is based on the first two Ka-band perijove passes of 
Juno, labelled PJ3 (11 December 2016) and PJ6 (19 May 2017). Doppler 
measurements were integrated over 60s before processing to enable 
adequate sampling of the gravity signal. At this timescale, the measured 
two-way range-rate noise in the Ka band was 1.5 x 10-°m s~’ for an 
integration time of 60s, in line with the expectations from Ka-band 
radio link noise models". The Doppler noise is approximately white 
between 4 x 10~4Hz and 2 x 10~? Hz (the characteristic frequency 
range of the gravity signal). 

The dynamical model used in the orbital fit is driven by the 
theoretical expectations for the gravity field of gaseous planets. We 
adopt here the standard spherical harmonics representation of 
planetary gravity fields, whose expansion coefficients are determined 
by the density distribution inside the body (ref. 6 and references 
therein). Models of Jupiter’s interior structure predict that the planet’s 
gravity is dominated by an axially and hemispherically symmetric 
component attributed to solid-body rotation'”'*. This component is 
determined by the radial density distribution in the rotating planet 
and is represented by even zonal harmonic coefficients Jz, x q". 
Atmospheric and internal dynamics can produce small density pertur- 
bations that result in a more complex gravity representation, involving 


Sapienza Universita di Roma, 00184 Rome, Italy. Jet Propulsion Laboratory, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California 91109, USA. 3Weizmann Institute of Science, Rehovot 76100, 
Israel. “Observatoire de la Cote d’Azur, 06304 Nice, France. SLunar and Planetary Laboratory, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 85721, USA. °California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California 
91125, USA. 7Southwest Research Institute, San Antonio, Texas 78238, USA. Universita di Bologna, 47100 Forli, Italy. 9Universita di Pisa, 56127 Pisa, Italy. !University of Zurich, 8057 Zurich, 
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10" Table 1 | Gravity solution 
+ 4,01 @ & -Obeanied value Value Uncertainty 
a 10 ---- Formal uncertainty x3 
2 Jo (x10-6) 14,696.572 0.014 
2 168 Co (x 10-6) —0.013 0.015 
5 ° Soi (x 10-8) —0.003 0.026 
8 Coo (x 10-6) 0.000 0.008 
@ 10¢ Soo (x 10-6) 0.000 0.011 
3 e J3 (10-8) —0.042 0.010 
@ 105 Ja (x10-8) 586.609 0.004 
= a Js (x 10-8) —0.069 0.008 
S aes Je (x10-8) 34.198 0.009 
is Jy (x10) 0.124 0.017 
g e+e Jg (x10-®) ~2.426 0.025 
F: 107 3 © On ee . Jo (x10-®) —0.106 0.044 
= SO OEE e Jio (x 10-®) 0.172 0.069 
E108, tne Jit (x 10-8) 0.033 0.112 
2 . Jie (x10-8) 0.047 0.178 

io kop 0.625 0.063 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 «12 a(’) 268.0570 0.0013 
Degree, / 6(°) 64.4973 0.0014 


Figure 1 | Zonal gravity harmonic coefficients J>-J,2. The dashed line 
shows the realistic uncertainty (Table 1). Solid and empty circles denote 
positive and negative values, respectively. 


odd zonal and possibly tesseral harmonics, as well as small corrections 
to the even zonal harmonics**"*. The latter are however indiscernible 
from the much larger contribution of solid-body rotation up to 
harmonics of degree 12, where the dynamics is expected to dominate the 
gravity signal’. Hence, any detection of an asymmetric (hemispherically 
or axially) gravity field would be a signature of internal dynamics due 
to flows. Juno tracking data have provided evidence of hemispherical 
(north-south) asymmetries in the gravity field of a giant planet. 

Prior to PJ3, the best estimate of Jupiter’s even zonal gravity field was 
obtained using noisier X-band Doppler observables from the first two 
Juno perijove passes (PJ1 and PJ2)!*'°. These early results improved 
previous estimates!”-1® of the zonal harmonic coefficients J4 and J¢ 
and allowed the determination of Js. Those measurements of J4 and J¢ 
have been used to constrain the radial density profile of the planet”. 
However, the magnitude of the much smaller odd zonal field could not 
be determined, because of the unfavourable observation geometry and 
the large propagation noise caused by interplanetary plasma on the 
X-band uplink signal (7.2 GHz). 

High-accuracy Ka-band data acquired during PJ3 and PJ6 provided 
the first estimate of the asymmetric component of Jupiter's gravity (Fig. 1 
and Table 1). We processed Doppler data using orbit determination 
codes developed for spacecraft navigation (the MONTE software of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory) and an external estimation filter. Data 
from PJ3 and PJ6 were separately fitted with the spacecraft state vector 
at the beginning of the tracking pass (about 6h before transit at the 
pericentre), Jupiter’s gravitational parameter GM, the zonal harmonic 
coefficients J>—Jo4, the tesseral quadrupole harmonics, the pole posi- 
tion and rate at epoch J2017.0 (1 January 2017, 12:00 utc) and the 


Jupiter’s gravity harmonics coefficients (unnormalized; reference radius 71,492 km), the Love 
number k22 and the pole coordinates (a, right ascension; 6, declination) at epoch J2017.0, 
obtained from the PJ3 and PJ6 Juno science orbits. The deviation of the principal axis of inertia 
from the spin axis, as inferred from the uncertainty in Ca]= Re(U21)./5/3 and S21= Im(U21)./5/3, 
is smaller than about 0.4 arcsec (130 m at the reference radius). Jz includes a tidal term currently 
estimated at about 2.98 x 10-8. The associated uncertainties are realistic values that can be used 
for analysis and interpretation and correspond to three times the formal 1o uncertainties. 


ky) Love number. This set of parameters allows the fitting of all data 
to the noise level. The /=2 tesseral coefficients, although not strictly 
required for a least-size solution, were estimated to search for a possible 
deviation of the principal axis of inertia from the spin axis. We adopted 
the masses and the ephemerides of the Jovian satellites from file'® 
jup310 of NASA's Navigation and Ancillary Information Facility and 
considered their uncertainties in the final covariance matrix. A linear 
correction to Jupiter’s orbit was applied to fit range data acquired in 
the X band during the tracking pass. The relativistic Lense-Thirring 
precession was included and the magnitude of Jupiter’s polar moment 
of inertia was set to interior model predictions, considered with 20% 
of uncertainty (affecting the recovery of Jupiter's spin axis). The single- 
arc solutions were then combined in a global multi-arc solution made 
up by two categories of parameters: local (pertaining to each arc) and 
global (common to both arcs). Only the initial spacecraft conditions 
were treated as local parameters. No constraints were applied to the 
global parameters, except Jupiter’s gravitational parameter, whose 
current estimate is more accurate than that obtained so far from Juno 
(see Methods). The data were weighted according to the Doppler noise 
in each Ka-band pass, assuming no correlation between samples. The 
correctness of this assumption was verified a posteriori from the nearly 
white power spectral density of the residuals in the frequency band of 
interest (see Methods). 

The two single-arc gravity solutions are fully compatible at 20, except 
for J, (3.50; see Fig. 2 for examples). Fitting PJ3 and PJ6 data jointly does 


0.00 Figure 2 | 30 uncertainty ellipses 
9.00 = eC ae of J3-Js and J7-Jo. Brown and cyan 
—s— PJ6 only ellipses represent single-arc PJ3 and PJ6 
-0.02 -0.05 solutions, respectively. The solid violet 
ellipse shows the PJ3 + PJ6 combined 
& 0.04 oa solution. 
° : ° 
= % 0.10 
~° -0.06 ~ 
-0.08 0.15 
—e PJ3 + PUG 
—e PJ3 only 
-0.10 -0.20 —e— PJ6 only 
-0.12 -0.10 -0.08 -0.06 -0.04 -0.02 0.00 0.08 O10 012 O14 0.16 0.18 
Jy (x10) Jz (x10°) 
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Figure 3 | Gravity disturbances due to 


Latitude (°) 


atmospheric dynamics. a, An image of Jupiter 
taken by the Hubble Wide Field Camera in 2014 
(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Jupiter), showing 
the latitudinal dependence of residual gravity 
acceleration (in milligals, positive outwards) 

and associated 30 uncertainty (shaded area) at a 
reference distance of 71,492 km, when the gravity 
from the even zonal harmonics J, J4, Js and Js 

is removed. The residual gravity field, which is 
dominated by the dynamics of the flows, shows 
marked peaks correlated with the band structure. 
b, Latitudinal gradient of the measured wind 
profile. The largest (negative) peak of 
—3.4+0.4mGal (3c) is found at a latitude 

of 24° N, where the latitudinal gradient of the 
wind speed reaches its largest value. The relation 
between the gravity disturbances and wind 
gradients is discussed in an accompanying paper’. 


I 
-40 


-2 0 2 4 


I 
-4 
Residual gravity acceleration (mGal) 


not require any tesseral components other than the quadrupole, even if 
the two ground tracks are separated by about 150°. However, the available 
data do not allow us to set a reliable upper limit to tesseral harmonics, 
although numerical simulations indicate that a tesseral field correspond- 
ing to a flow depth larger than 380 km would produce signatures in the 
Doppler residuals (see Methods and ref. 20). The consider covariances 
that correspond to this flow depth are larger than the uncertainties 
reported in Table 1. The current dataset does not show evidence of a 
time-varying gravity field, as may result from Jupiter’s normal modes”'. 

For large atmospheric flows on rotating planets, wind shear is accom- 
panied by density gradients; therefore, it is possible to link the flows and 
the gravity field directly. The velocity gradient affects both the even and 
odd zonal harmonic coefficients, but only the odd coefficients bear the 
unique signature of the dynamics when /< 10 (for /> 10 the even coef- 
ficients are also dominated by the dynamics of the flows; see Fig. 1). We 
singled out the contribution of the winds by removing the Jo, J4, Je and Jg 
harmonic components from the complete gravity potential. The north- 
south asymmetry component of gravity acceleration reaches its largest 
magnitude of 3.4+0.4mGal (30; 1 Gal=1 cm s~’) ata latitude of 24° N, 
approximately at the transition between the northern equatorial belt and 
the northern tropical zone (Fig. 3). Remarkably, this region corresponds 
to a large velocity and latitudinal gradient of surface winds, as expected 
for a gravity signal, owing to wind dynamics**. The odd zonal harmonics 
Js, Js) J7 and Jy and the associated gravity acceleration may be used to infer 
the depth and the vertical profile of the winds**. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Data acquisition. Previous determinations of the Jovian gravity with Juno were 
carried out using the standard radio system of the spacecraft in the X band 
(7.2-8.4 GHz) during the first two perijove passes (PJ1 and PJ2). At these lower 
frequencies, Doppler data were marred by interplanetary plasma noise (although 
mechanical noise from the ground antenna was considerable in PJ1). Our analysis 
is based on radio tracking of Juno in the Ka band during two perijove transits on 
11 December 2016 (PJ3 at 17:03:40 urc; UTC, coordinated universal time) and 
19 May 2017 (PJ6 at 06:00:45 uc). The use of the Ka band provided excellent immunity 
to propagation noises due to charged particles from solar winds and Earth’s 
ionosphere. PJ3 and PJ6 were the first two perijove passes of the mission that were 
devoted to gravity science. Ground support was provided by DSS 25 (Goldstone, 
California), the only antenna of NASA’s Deep Space Network (DSN) with two-way 
Ka-band capabilities. Two-way Ka- and X-band data were acquired from 12:47 utc 
to 19:19 urc during PJ3 (about 390 Doppler observables with 60 s integration time 
for each band), and from 01:39 utc to 09:25 utc (about 460 Doppler observables 
per band) in PJ6. To improve the estimate of the spacecraft trajectory, we also 
used data acquired in the X band from an antenna of the Canberra DSN complex 
(DSS 43) after the end of the DSS 25 pass, before an orbit-trimming manoeuvre. 

Doppler data were obtained from a wide-band open-loop receiver used for 

radio-science investigations. A specially designed digital phase-locked loop was 
applied to the 1-kHz complex samples of the received electric field to obtain the 
phase history and the sky frequencies. Doppler data from the standard closed-loop 
receiver are generally noisier, resulting in larger formal uncertainties. The central 
values of the estimates from the two datasets are statistically compatible. 
Non-gravitational accelerations. The dynamical model used in the fit is purely 
deterministic. All non-gravitational forces acting on the spacecraft are modelled 
using a suitable set of parameters, whose uncertainties contribute to the final 
covariance matrix. The largest non-gravitational acceleration originates from the 
solar radiation pressure (about 9 x 10-?m s-*) acting on the 61-m” solar panels 
and the 3-m high-gain antenna. Modelling this acceleration is simple, as the Sun 
aspect angle—and therefore the acceleration—is constant during the pass. We have 
assumed that the reflectivity of the surfaces is known with a 20% uncertainty. Our 
dynamical model includes the small acceleration from the latitudinally varying, 
Jovian infrared emission (1.2 x 10~°m s~? at the equator) and the radiation 
pressure from the albedo of the planet (6 x 10-!°ms *). The negligible effect 
of inaccurate modelling of these non-gravitational accelerations on the gravity 
estimate was assessed using numerical simulations. The anisotropic thermal 
emission from the spacecraft and from possible gas leaks may produce small addi- 
tional accelerations along the direction of the spin axis (the other components are 
averaged out). As the direction of Earth and the Sun differ by only 9° during the 
observations, these accelerations can be confused with the solar radiation pressure, 
and their effect on the gravity estimate is accounted for in the 20% uncertainty 
attributed to the solar radiation pressure. Other accelerations, such as atmospheric 
and magnetic drag, are too small to affect the gravity estimate. 
Orbit geometry. The orbit geometry is a crucial factor in gravity determinations. 
The key parameters are the orbital altitude and the angle between the line of sight 
and the spacecraft acceleration. Juno’s pericentre altitudes are sufficiently low 
(4,154km in PJ3 and 3,503 km in PJ6) to reveal density inhomogeneities with 
spatial scales much smaller than the radius of the planet. On the other hand, the 
large eccentricity causes the radial distance from the planet to increase quickly 
with latitude, strongly reducing the sensitivity to gravity disturbances in the polar 
regions (more markedly in the southern hemisphere, owing to the location of 
the pericentre north of the equator). The eccentricity of the orbit limits also the 
gravitational contact time: the spacecraft covers 60° in latitude in about 1,200, 
reaching a velocity of about 60km sat the pericentre. The other factor that affects 
the recovery of the gravity field is the orientation of the orbital plane with respect 
to Earth, which controls the projection of the spacecraft velocity along the line of 
sight. Although the angle between the negative orbit normal and Earth’s direction is 
not optimal (19.2° in PJ3 and 15.1° in PJ6), the projected velocity and acceleration 
still provide good observability of the zonal field. 

Owing to Jupiter’s oblateness, the pericentre drifts northward by about 1° per 
orbit from an initial latitude of 2.7°. At the end of the nominal mission, it will 
reach a latitude of 32.6° N, allowing a better determination of gravity at high 
northern latitudes. The node longitude is controlled by orbital manoeuvres to 
target specific Jupiter longitudes and obtain uniform coverage of the planet’s 
surface. These manoeuvres are carried out far from the pericentre and therefore 
do not affect the gravity determinations. The orientation of the orbital plane with 
respect to Earth changes from a nearly face-on configuration at orbit insertion 
to edge-on after about three years. Detailed information on Juno’ orbit can be 
obtained from NASA’ HORIZONS system (https://ssd.jpl-.nasa.gov). Extended 
Data Table 1 reports the main geometrical parameters that are relevant to gravity 
determination. 
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Data quality and calibration. We have carefully assessed and ruled out con- 
siderable biases in the gravity estimate due to systematic effects in the data and 
the dynamical model. The largest systematic effect in the Doppler measurement 
is from the dry troposphere, which causes path delay variations up to about 
3x10 *ms_! over timescales of 6-8h. The suppression of this large signal 
is obtained using ground meteorological data (mostly surface pressure and 
temperature) and careful modelling of elevation-dependent effects. Although a small 
residual tropospheric signal (mostly due to horizontal pressure gradients) cannot 
be excluded, its timescale is much larger than that of the gravity harmonics 
(10-30 min). Its effect on the gravity determination is therefore negligible. 

The path delay due to the ionospheric plasma is strongly reduced thanks to 
the use of Ka band. The DSN provides calibrations of the ionospheric path delays 
at each tracking complex by mapping dual-frequency GPS (Global Positioning 
System) measurements onto the line of sight of the spacecraft. The applied 
corrections never exceed a few centimetres over timescales of several hours, 
corresponding to path delay rates of about 2 x 10-°m s_!. Although inherently 
small, these effects can be further reduced thanks to GPS-based calibrations. 

According to models of Doppler noise in Ka-band interplanetary radio links!, 
solar wind turbulence becomes a dominant noise source only at solar elonga- 
tion angles lower than 15° when partial calibration aided by the X-band radio 
link is available!”*. For Juno, the expected interplanetary plasma noise in PJ3 
(elongation 61.6°) and PJ6 (elongation 135.4°) is3 x 10°7ms-!and1x10-7ms_}, 
respectively, with 60 s integration times. These values are well below the contribu- 
tions expected from the wet-troposphere path delay variation and mechanical noise 
from the antenna". Path delay variations due to tropospheric water vapour were 
calibrated using two microwave radiometers located near the ground antenna, with 
parallel lines of sight. After these calibrations, Doppler noise at 60-s integration 
time decreased by about 30%. 

The timescale of gravity measurements is determined by the spatial scale of the 

gravity field and by the spacecraft velocity. For the gravity harmonic of degree J, 
the timescale is roughly 7R/1V,,, where R is Jupiter’s equatorial radius and V., is the 
velocity of the spacecraft near the pericentre. For /= 12, the timescale of the gravity 
signal is about 300 s. The Doppler measurements were integrated over 60s before 
processing to ensure adequate sampling of the gravity signal. At this timescale, 
the measured range-rate noise in the Ka band was 1.5 x 10-°ms-! at 60s, in line 
with the estimates of Ka-band radio link noise models!!. The PJ3 and PJ6 Doppler 
residuals after plasma and tropospheric calibrations and the corresponding Allan 
deviations are shown in Extended Data Figs 1 and 2. The slope of the Allan devia- 
tion (approximately proportional to the inverse square root of the integration time) 
is consistent with a white Doppler noise between 4 x 10~4 and 2 x 10-7 Hz (the 
band of the gravity signal). The low Doppler noise experienced by Juno is much 
smaller than the gravity signal from the odd harmonics (an example is shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 3), facilitating their identification. 
Effect of the Io plasma torus. Juno’ radio signal invariably crosses the region of 
charged particles generated by the ionization of the gases emitted by Io’s volcanoes, 
known as the Io torus. The resulting path delay variation may be an important 
source of bias in the gravity estimates. The plasma density of the Io torus shows 
a variability of a factor of 2 over time periods of around 20 days and is difficult 
to model”’, The path delay variation during a Juno pass can be estimated and 
partially calibrated by means of differential Doppler measurements in the X and 
Ka bands. In PJ3 and PJ6, we measured path delay variations ascribed to the Io 
torus of about 2-4.cm in the Ka band (16 times larger in the X band) over a time 
period of about two hours. 

The fractional frequency shift y of the received signal can be modelled as the 
sum of a non-dispersive contribution y,q (dominated by the orbital dynamics) and 
a dispersive contribution from charged particles: 


PB, By hk Iy 
Lat a at at cae (1) 
iy Oe te. OG 


Here f, is the frequency of the signal transmitted by the ground station and a 
is the transponding ratio (the ratio between the frequencies transmitted and 
received by the spacecraft). P,, Py, 4, and Ig are the time derivatives of the columnar 
electron content from the interplanetary and ionospheric plasma and the Io torus, 
respectively, in the uplink (subscript ‘u’) and downlink (‘d’) paths. The constant 
k=e?/(8nepmec) is approximately 1.34 x 10-’m?s_!, where e and m, are the 
charge and mass of the electron, respectively, ¢9 is the vacuum permittivity and c 
is the speed of light in vacuum. When multiple frequencies are available, the 
dispersive terms can be fully or partially measured thanks to the frequency 
dependence of the plasma refractive index!°?. 

Owing to the difference in the transponding ratios of the X band and the Ka 
band (880/749 and 3,360/3,599, respectively), the overall plasma contribution in 
PJ3 and PJ6 can be estimated to 75% accuracy)”. Under the assumption h=Iy 
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(which has been verified because the Io torus is only 1.5 light-seconds away from 
Juno), the frequency shift due to the Io torus is obtained by differencing the relative 
frequency shift of the X and Ka bands, which is described by equation (1): 
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In equation (2), the estimated Io torus signal is contaminated by the uplink and 
downlink interplanetary plasma variations in the columnar electron content. In 
the PJ3 and PJ6 data, we observed a residual plasma noise of about 8 x 10-7ms! 
(relative frequency shift 2.7 x 10-1) for 60s integration time. We assessed the effect 
of this error by means of numerical simulations. 

Simulated Doppler observables of PJ3 and PJ6 were generated using the 
same dynamical model adopted in the analysis of the PJ3 and PJ6 data. A white 
Gaussian noise with a standard deviation equal to the observed one was added to 
the simulated observables. Then, we added a signal that mimics the effect of the 
Io torus to the simulated Doppler observables using a simple Gaussian model for 
the path delay A/ on a signal of frequency f: 


1(t—Ar/) 
2| 7/6 

Here Alx is the maximum path delay on a signal with frequency fx, 7 is the total 
duration of the torus signal (corresponding to 6 standard deviations of a Gaussian 
curve), and Az is the delay between the time of the maximum path delay and the 
orbit pericentre. The values of the parameters adopted for each flyby were derived 
from direct measurements carried out in PJ3 and PJ6. PJ3 (PJ6) observations 


gave the values Alx = 2.1 cm (4.6cm), T= 120 min (150 min) and Ar=—15 min 
(+10 min). The fractional frequency shift Ay on the Doppler observables is 
2 
Al [5 Alk t= Ar 


given by: 
1(t—Ar) 
fj cr/6 1/6 2\ 7/6 


To simulate the calibration error due to the residual plasma noise in equation (2), 
the calibrations were generated using the same model, but by perturbing the input 
parameters with white, Gaussian random values. The standard deviations of the 


2 
Al= Alx 4 exp (3) 


Ay (4) 


c 


perturbing terms were chosen to match the observed solar plasma noise. The 
resulting standard deviation 6 of the path delay was less than 10%. 

We then carried out a Monte Carlo simulation using 1,000 noise realizations 

and obtained a sample of estimated gravity fields. None of the gravity harmonic 
coefficients changed by more than 1o (Extended Data Figs 4 and 5). By contrast, 
the Io torus can cause biases up to about 5a on gravity solutions based on X-band 
data. The most affected gravity coefficients are J>, J3 and J4. 
Tesseral gravity field. The solution reported in Table 1 includes only degree-2 
tesseral gravity harmonics. Although higher-degree tesseral harmonics are 
not required to fit the data to the noise level, a higher-degree field is certainly 
present. To assess the effect of a tesseral field on the actual estimate, simula- 
tions with synthetic Doppler data were conducted. Thermal wind models 
with a scale height of 1,900 km (which is consistent with the observed odd 
harmonics’) but with a different scale height for the vortices (associated with 
the tesseral component), were used to generate synthetic gravity fields. The 
resulting simulated Doppler observables were fitted with the dynamical model 
used to obtain our solution (Table 1), limited to degree-2 tesseral harmonics. 
Our goal was to identify the largest tesseral field (and therefore the largest 
scale height) that can be hidden in the Doppler data without producing signa- 
tures in the residuals. We found that the threshold value of the scale height is 
about 380km. 

To include the effect of the neglected tesseral field in the estimation, we 

performed a consider analysis, which quantifies the effect of non-estimated 
parameters (the higher-degree tesseral field) on the uncertainties of the estimated 
parameters. The analysis revealed that inclusion of the tesseral field increases these 
uncertainties. Extended Data Table 2 presents the consider uncertainties of the 
estimate for a thermal wind model with a vortex scale height of 380 km. 
Data availability. The Juno tracking data and the ancillary information used in 
this analysis are archived at NASAs Planetary Data System (https://pds.nasa.gov). 
Code availability. The analysis presented in this work relies on proprietary orbit 
determination codes that are not publicly available. The MONTE software package 
is used at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory for planetary spacecraft navigation. The 
ORACLE orbit determination filter was developed at Sapienza University of Rome 
under contract with the Italian Space Agency. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Range-rate residuals. Two-way range-rate for both passes. The measured range rate was obtained from the radio- 
residuals (integrated over 60s) for the Ka-band perijove passes PJ3 and PJ6 —_ science open-loop receiver. 
are shown. The root-mean-square value of the residuals is 0.015 mm s_! 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Frequency stability. The Allan deviation of relative frequency shift for the Ka-band perijove passes PJ3 and PJ6 is shown. The 
slopes are roughly consistent with white noise (dashed line). 
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Doppler signal for PJO3 Doppler signal for PJO6 
from J3, Js, Jz, and Jo from J3, Js, Ji, and Jo 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Gravity harmonic signatures. Range-rate between Juno’s orbit normal and the line of sight was 19.2° in PJ3 and 15.1° 
signals from the J3, Js, J7 and Jo gravity harmonics for PJ3 and PJ6 are in PJ6). By comparison, the range-rate noise at 60s is 0.015 mm s tin both 
shown. The smaller signal in PJ6 is due to a less favourable projection passes. 


of the spacecraft velocity along the Earth—Jupiter line of sight (the angle 
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Jupiter J[5] vs J[3] 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Io torus effects on the estimation of J;-J;. 
Shown are estimation biases on J; and J; due to calibration errors of the Io 
torus path delay variation (cyan dots) in a Monte Carlo (MC) simulation of 
passes PJ3 and PJ6 of the Juno gravity experiment. The calibration errors 
are compared to the estimated 3o uncertainty ellipses of the target solution 
(black), obtained without the Io torus, and the solutions obtained using 
only X- (red) and Ka-band (blue) data. The estimation bias on J3 is about 
30 if X-band data are used. Ka-band data or dual-link calibration reduce 
the bias to less than lo. 
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Jupiter J[4] vs J[2] 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Io torus effects on the estimation of J.—J,. 
Shown are estimation biases on Jz and J, from the Monte Carlo simulation, 
as in Fig. 1. The estimation bias on J; and J, is larger than 40 if X-band data 


are used, while using Ka-band or plasma-calibrated data reduces it to less 
than lo. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Characteristics of perijove passes PJ3 and 
PJ6 used in the gravity solution 


PJ3 PJ6 
7 11-DEC-2016 19-MAY-2017 
siahiaieciai 17:03:41 UTC 06:00:44 UTC 
One-way light-time 2924 s 2339 s 
Perijove latitude a i 85° 
Perijove altitude 4154 km 3503 km 
Sun-Earth-Probe angle 61.6° 135.4° 
NON to Earth angle 19.2° 15:1° 
Longitude at equator 6.8° 142.0° 
crossing 


Altitude refers to the oblate planet. The negative orbit normal (NON) to Earth is the angle between 
the opposite of the orbit normal and Earth's direction. Longitude at equator crossing refers 
to System III?4. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Consider analysis covariances (3c) 


‘ Consider 
Value Uncertainty uricertainty 

J2 (x10) 14696.572 0.014 0.024 
C21 (x10°) -0.013 0.015 0.018 
S21 (x10) -0.003 0.026 0.035 
C22 (x10) 0.000 0.008 0.023 
S22(x10°) 0.000 0.011 0.046 
J3(x10°) -0.042 0.010 0.024 
J4(x10°) -586.609 0.004 0.008 
Js (x10°) -0.069 0.008 0.013 
Je (x10) 34.198 0.009 0.012 
J7(x10°) 0.124 0.017 0.024 
Js(x10°5) -2.426 0.025 0.026 
J5(x10°) -0.106 0.044 0.061 
Ji0(x10°) 0.172 0.069 0.070 
Ji1 (x10°) 0.033 0.112 0.148 
Ji2(x10*) 0.047 0.178 0.178 
k22 0.625 0.063 0.118 
a(°) 268.0570 0.0013 0.0052 
6(°) 64.4973 0.0014 0.0067 


Consider uncertainties are shown after a tesseral field corresponding to a flow depth of 380 km 
is added to the estimated zonal field in Table 1. Gravity fields generated by larger depths of the 
tesseral flow would produce signatures in the Doppler residuals®°. 
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Jupiter’s atmospheric jet streams extend thousands 


of kilometres deep 


Y. Kaspi!, E. Galanti!, W. B. Hubbard?, D. J. Stevenson’, S. J. Bolton’, L. Iess°, T. Guillot®, J. Bloxham’, J. E. P. Connerney®”, 
H. Cao*’, D. Durante, W. M. Folkner®, R. Helled!!, A. P. Ingersoll?, S. M. Levin!®, J. 1. Lunine!’, Y. Miguel®!%, B. Militzer’, 


M. Parisi!® & S. M. Wahl!4 


The depth to which Jupiter’s observed east-west jet streams extend 
has been a long-standing question’”. Resolving this puzzle has 
been a primary goal for the Juno spacecraft**, which has been in 
orbit around the gas giant since July 2016. Juno’s gravitational 
measurements have revealed that Jupiter’s gravitational field 
is north-south asymmetric’, which is a signature of the planet’s 
atmospheric and interior flows®. Here we report that the measured 
odd gravitational harmonics J3, J5, J7 and Jy indicate that the 
observed jet streams, as they appear at the cloud level, extend 
down to depths of thousands of kilometres beneath the cloud level, 
probably to the region of magnetic dissipation at a depth of about 
3,000 kilometres”*. By inverting the measured gravity values into a 
wind field’, we calculate the most likely vertical profile of the deep 
atmospheric and interior flow, and the latitudinal dependence of its 
depth. Furthermore, the even gravity harmonics J, and J; resulting 
from this flow profile also match the measurements, when taking 
into account the contribution of the interior structure’®. These 
results indicate that the mass of the dynamical atmosphere is about 
one per cent of Jupiter’s total mass. 

The Juno gravity measurements so far have improved the accuracy 
of the known gravity harmonics J2, J4, Js and Js by more than two 
orders of magnitude*!!. These low-degree even gravity harmonics are 
mostly affected by Jupiter’s interior density structure and its shape’’, 
and therefore, although the signal from these harmonics may contain 
a contribution!? from the atmospheric and interior flows (AJ,,), it is 
difficult to use these harmonics to infer information about the flows 
directly. The gravity measurements also revealed north-south asym- 
metries in Jupiter’s gravity field°, which are manifested as large values 
of the odd gravity harmonics J3, Js, J7 and Jy (see Table 1). Because 
a gas planet rotating as a solid body has no asymmetry between 
north and south, any non-zero value of the odd J, must come from 
dynamics®. As the observed cloud-level flow is not hemispherically 
symmetric (Fig. 1), if enough mass is involved in the asymmetric 
component of the flow it will produce large odd J,,. Although the flow 
is also expected to dominate the high-degree harmonics’, the gravity 
harmonics beyond Jj are still beneath the level of the measurement 
uncertainty°. In addition, because the low-degree even J, are domi- 
nated by solid-body rotation, the only current measurements that can 
be uniquely related to the dynamics are the low-degree odd harmonics 
J3 to Jo. Therefore, in this study, we use only those to infer the depth 
of the cloud-level winds. 

Because Jupiter is rotating with a short period of 9.92 h, the flow 
within the planet to leading order is in geostrophic balance, meaning 
that the momentum budget is dominated by the balance between the 
Coriolis force and the horizontal pressure gradients. As a consequence, 


the flow to leading order is in thermal wind balance, namely 
22-V (pu) =Vp' xg (1) 


where 2 is the planetary rotation rate vector, u is the velocity field, ps 
and p’ are the static and dynamic components of the density, respec- 
tively, and g is the gravity obtained by integrating p, (see Methods). 
Non-spherical effects can play a part in this balance (for example, the 
deviation of g from radial symmetry) 15,16, however, it has been shown 
that to leading order equation (1) captures the dynamical balance 
well'®!7 (Extended Data Fig. 1). As the gravity harmonics induced by 
the flow are related to p’ directly, we can relate the flow field and the 
gravity spectrum. Thus, given the measured gravitational field, inver- 
sion of equation (1) allows us to infer the flow profile that best matches 
the measurements. For this inversion we use an optimization based on 
the adjoint method? (see Methods). 

The relation between the odd gravity harmonics and the flow is 
shown in Fig. 2 for a simple model® where the depth of the cloud-level 
wind is parameterized with a single decay parameter, H. In this sce- 
nario, the interior flow is an extension of the cloud-level flow, along 
the direction of the spin axis owing to angular momentum constraints 
(see below)!*'8, but decaying exponentially in radius with H being the 
e-folding decay depth®’’. The Juno-measured values (Fig. 2, dashed 
lines), show that for all four harmonics, independently, the theoretical 
values® capture the correct sign of the measured harmonics and indi- 
cate that the e-folding decay depth of the flow is between 1,000km and 
3,000 km (Fig. 2, grey shading). Inverting the gravity field’, taking into 
consideration the uncertainties of each of the measured harmonics and 
their cross-correlated uncertainties (the error covariance matrix, see 
Methods), gives an e-folding decay depth of about 1,500 km. We note, 
however, that the measured value of J; deviates by a factor of about two 
from the corresponding theoretical value of a single-parameter deep 
wind profile, suggesting that a more elaborate vertical flow profile than 
the simple exponential decay is needed to match the data. 

Given that the measurements provide four non-zero odd gravity har- 
monics, a more complex optimization of the vertical and meridional 


Table 1 | The Juno-measured and model odd gravity harmonics 


Model without Model with 
Harmonic Measured latitudinal variation —_ latitudinal variation 
J3 (x 10-8) —4,.24+0.91 —5.714+1.67 —5,96+2.33 
Js (x 10-8) 6.89+0.81 7.734041 —8.00+0.43 
J7 (x 10-8) 12.39+ 1.68 12.77+0.54 12.04+0.70 
Jg(x10-®) =—10.58+4.35 —8.84+0.42 —9,.71+0.72 
Model results are shown for optimizations with and without variation of flow depth with latitude. 
The uncertainties are the 3c uncertainty values. The model uncertainty is calculated by the 


optimization procedure (Methods). For the middle (right) column the J, values correspond to the 
parameter values given in the caption of Fig. 3 (Fig. 4). 
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a Full wind b Asymmetric Figure 1 | Jupiter’s asymmetric zonal velocity 
1 field. a, The cloud-level zonal flows (thick black 
60 | | line) as a function of latitude, as measured during 
Juno’s third perijove pass on 11 December 2016 
(ref. 30). The image of Jupiter was taken by the 
40/7 | Hubble Wide Field Camera in 2014 (https:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Jupiter). Grid latitudes are 
as in b and the longitudinal spread is 45°. Zonal 
\_____ 20 + 4 flow scale is the same as the longitudinal grid 
on the sphere. b, The asymmetric component 
= of the flow, taken as the difference between the 
2 northern and southern hemisphere cloud-level 
B OF | flows. 
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profiles of the zonal flow is indeed feasible. Motivated by the Galileo 
probe measurement of a relatively constant wind profile”’ between 4 bar 
and 22 bar, and magnetohydrodynamic theory suggesting that ohmic 
dissipation will cause a more abrupt decay of the flow at depth”®?!””, 
we add—in addition to the exponential decay function used in the first 
estimate (Fig. 2)—a vertical decay profile expressed as a hyperbolic 
tangent (‘tanh’) function and a free parameter a, representing the ratio 
between the two functions. This allows for a much wider range of ver- 
tical decay profiles, with three free parameters defining the vertical 
profile of the flow: the depth H represents the inflection point of the 
tanh function, AH represents the decay width of the tanh function 
and a is the ratio between the tanh function and an exponential decay 
with the same decay depth H. Using these three parameters as con- 
trol parameters in the inverse adjoint model, the optimization process 
(Fig. 3) minimizes a cost function, taking into account the uncertainties 
in the gravity measurements, including the error covariance between 
the different harmonics (Methods)””’. 

Beginning with an assumed vertical decay profile as an initial 
condition (dashed line in Fig. 3a and black squares in Fig. 3b, c), 
the optimization iteratively minimizes the cost function, reaching a 
unique global minimum in the three-dimensional parameter space 
of H, AH and a (red dot in Fig. 3b, c). The best optimized solution, 
defining a particular vertical profile of the zonal flow (red line in 
Fig. 3a), is achieved with H= 1,803 + 351km, AH=1,570 +422 km 
and a= 0.92 + 0.26, where the error is calculated by the optimization 
process (see Methods), indicating a very deep flow profile containing 
a large mass. We note that the minimum of the cost function for AH 
is rather flat towards lower AH (Fig. 3b), indicating that a flow pro- 
file with a much more abrupt decay at depth is compatible with the 
measured J,,. Integrating the density profile p, down to where the flow 
decreases noticeably (about 3,000 km) reveals that this region contains 
about 1% of Jupiter’s mass (the mass dependence on depth is shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 2). This large mass of the dynamical atmosphere 
(the region that is differentially rotating) is consistent with the persis- 
tence of the observed jets over the past several decades’. In an accom- 
panying paper’” we show that, on the basis of the even harmonics, 
beneath this dynamical atmosphere, in Jupiter’s deep interior, there is 
probably very little zonal flow. The angular momentum of this flow is 
about 2 x 10~* that of the solid-body rotating planet. 

The solution shown in Fig. 3a (red line) implies that the meridional 
profile of the flow at depth is strongly correlated with the cloud-level 
flow. To test the statistical significance of this solution we generate a 
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large set of synthetic zonal wind profiles (Extended Data Fig. 3) by 
expanding the observed flow up to high-degree Legendre polynomi- 
als and summing them back up while assigning random signs to the 
expansion coefficients. We find that the solution using the observed 
cloud-level wind profile (Extended Data Fig. 4, black) is one of the 
closest solutions to the measurements (Extended Data Fig. 4, red) and 
only a very small subset of the random flow profiles (less than 1%) 
give a lower cost-function value (Extended Data Fig. 4, green). This 
shows that it is statistically improbable that the meridional profile of 
the flow changes with depth, or that the solution was found by chance 
(see further discussion in Methods). 

Considering the angular momentum budget is helpful for developing 
a mechanistic understanding of these deep dynamics. Modelling studies 
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Figure 2 | The odd gravity harmonics as function of a single e-folding 
decay depth parameter H. The predicted values® (solid) and the Juno- 
measured values? (dashed, corresponding to the values in Table 1) for J; 
(red), J; (blue), J7 (magenta) and Jy (orange) are shown as functions of H. 
All four gravity harmonic measurements, independently, indicate that the 
e-folding depth of the flow is 1,000-3,000 km (grey shading). All four odd 
harmonics are small if the flows are shallow, and become large for deeper 
flows that contain more mass. The change in sign at different decay depths 
depends on the way the flow pattern projects onto the different Legendre 
polynomials. 
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Figure 3 | Jupiter’s optimized vertical profile 
of the zonal wind. a, The vertical profile of the 
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flow from the optimization process, beginning 
with an initial profile (dashed), which evolves 
along the optimization process (from light to dark 
shades of grey), leading to the best optimized 
vertical profile (red), with the parameters 
H=1,803+351km, AH=1,570+422km and 
a=0.92 + 0.26 (equation (13) in Methods). 

The abscissa shows both the depth (bottom) 

and pressure (top) beneath the 1-bar level. 

b, The cost function in the plane of Hand AH 
showing a robust minimum at H= 1,803 km and 
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have suggeste that the leading-order angular momentum balance 
isu-WM=D — S, where u is the mass-averaged velocity, M is the total 
angular momentum, D is the drag due to the Lorentz force at depth and 
S=(1/p)V-(pu'M") is the eddy angular momentum flux divergence, 
with the overbar indicating a zonal and temporal mean. At the observed 
cloud level, the eastward (westward) jets are correlated with regions of 
eddy momentum flux convergence (divergence), that is, where S is neg- 
ative (positive)?!4, Below that, where the eddy momentum flux con- 
vergence is expected to become weak”, that is, u- VM 0, the flow is 
along angular momentum surfaces, which on Jupiter are almost entirely 
parallel to the axis of rotation'*!*”°. Then, in the deep region, where 
the fluid becomes electrically conducting (mainly due to pressure ion- 
ization) and the Lorentz force may become important (depending on 
the magnetic field structure) the leading-order balance is u:WM=D 
and the circulation closes. Kinematic dynamo models, which calculate 
the magnetic drag at depth on the basis of the radially varying electric 
conductivity inside Jupiter, find that the depth at which the Lorentz 
drag D becomes important”® is about 3,000km. Thus, the theoretical 
magnetic field considerations and the gravity measurements, which are 
completely independent, give very consistent results. 
Three-dimensional hydrodynamic models of Jupiter, driven by shal- 
low atmospheric turbulence*!”* or deep internal convection", have 
found that the low latitudes are often more barotropic than the high 
latitudes. Thus, an additional level of complexity that can be added 
to the optimization is allowing the decay depth H to vary with lati- 
tude. To limit the number of optimized parameters, the decay depth 
is expanded in Legendre polynomials to second order, increasing the 
number of optimized parameters to four (see Methods). Similarly to 
the case of a latitudinally independent vertical profile (Fig. 3), in this 
case the optimized vertical decay profile is rather barotropic at lower 
depths and extends to great depth (Fig. 4a). The optimization uncer- 
tainty is shown graphically by the blue shading, with the values for the 
profile at the equator given in the caption. At higher latitudes, the ver- 
tical decay occurs at shallower depths, and the associated uncertainty 
grows to approximately 500 km (Fig. 4b). The values of J,, correspond- 
ing to the solutions of Figs 3 and 4 appear in Table 1. We note that with 
more free parameters than used in these optimizations, closer matches 


4,000 AH=1,570km (red dot). c, The cost function 
in the plane of H and a showing a minimum at 


H=1,803km and a= 0.92 (red dot). In b and 


c 4 6 c the grey-shaded dots correspond to the grey- 
shaded curves in a. Cost-function values in the 
08 colour scale are divided by 1,000 (see calculation 
, in Methods). A statistical significance test for the 
S 4 § _ latitudinal dependence of the flow profile appears 
3 a ‘Sin Extended Data Figs 4 and 5. 
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to the measurements can be reached. However, the power of these 
solutions is that they are based on relatively simple extensions of the 
cloud-level flow, giving results remarkably close to all four independ- 
ent gravity measurements; and, regardless of the exact vertical profile, 
the solutions indicate that the observed cloud-level flows extend to 
depths of thousands of kilometres. 

The flow profile determined by the odd harmonics also has a signa- 
ture in the even harmonics. Owing to the uncertainty in the bulk 
interior density structure of Jupiter!°”’, there is a wide range of solutions 
for the low-degree static gravity harmonics J,*, which does not allow us 
to test uniquely whether the AJ,, from the even harmonics matches the 
measured values via AJ, = J, — J,’. However, for Js and Jo the interior 
models are very constraining", giving values between —245.7 x 1078 
and —246.3 x 107° for Jg, and between 20.1 x 10~* and 20.4 x 107° for 
Jo (for interior models that also match J, and J). The measured Juno 
values are Jg =(—242.6 +0.8) x 1078 and Jjo = (17.2 £2.3) x 1078, 
meaning that a positive (negative) correction by the dynamics is needed 
to match the measurements for J (Jio). The values corresponding to the 
flow profiles presented in Figs 3 and 4 (Extended Data Table 1) are 
indeed such that for both cases, and for both Jg and Ji9, the dynamical 
corrections can reconcile the differences between the measurements 
and the internal models, further confirming that the inferred flow 
profile presented here matches the measurements from Juno. An accom- 
panying paper’? shows that using the range of current interior models 
gives further constraints on possible deeper interior flow. 

Junos gravity measurements are consistent with Juno’s microwave 
radiometer measurements, indicating a north-south asymmetry in 
the sub-cloud-level atmospheric composition, and a direct signature 
of the main equatorial belt to the maximum depth of the microwave 
sensitivity! 1,28 at about 1,000 bar. With more Juno orbits the microwave 
measurements*”? will obtain greater and improved thermal mapping 
of the deep atmosphere, which will better constrain the water and 
ammonia abundances as well as the atmospheric flows at those 
levels. As the Juno mission completes its global mapping of Jupiter, the 
combination of the gravity, magnetic and microwave data may provide 
further insights into the coupling between Jupiter's deep interior and 
atmospheric flows. 
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Figure 4 | Jupiter’s optimized vertical profile of the zonal wind when 
allowing for its latitudinal variation. a, The vertical profile of the 

flow at the equator from the optimization process (blue line) and its 
uncertainty (blue shading). The best optimized values at the equator are 
H=2,379 + 142 km, AH= 819 +437 km and a=0.62 £0.09. The abscissa 
shows both the depth (bottom) and pressure (top) beneath the 1-bar 

level. b, The variation of the inflection point (as shown in a) with latitude 
(blue line) and its uncertainty (blue shading). Details of the latitudinal 
dependence of H and its functional form are given in Methods (equation 
(13)). ¢, The Juno measurement of the asymmetric gravity field Ag, (for 
J3—Jo) as a function of latitude and the corresponding values from the best- 
fit solution (a and b), showing a good match between the measurements 
and the optimized solution (see calculation in Methods). 
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METHODS 


Calculation of the dynamical gravity harmonics. The gravity harmonics J, are 
defined as a weighted integral over the interior density distribution 
Jn = —(Ma")"! J Paprtdr , where M is the planetary mass, a is the equatorial 
radius, P,, is the nth Legendre polynomial, p is the local density and r is the local 
radius*!. On planets with internal dynamics, the density is perturbed by the flow 
so that the total density in J,, can be written as p=; + p’, where the density p, is 
the hydrostatic density resulting from the background rotation and internal density 
distribution?”??-*, and p’ are the density fluctuations arising from the atmospheric 
and internal dynamics!’. The gravity harmonics can be similarly decomposed into 
two parts J, = J, + AJ, where the static component J; is due to the planet’s inter- 
nal density distribution and shape!?°, and the dynamical component AJ, is due 
to the density deviations related to the flow!’. 

To develop the relation between the flow on Jupiter and the gravity field meas- 
ured by Juno, we consider the full momentum balance on a rotating planet 


Se + WV) + 20 x w+ Ox Ax r= —*Vp+ VE (2) 
p 


where u is the three-dimensional flow vector, 92 is the planetary rotation rate vector 
(magnitude, 1.76 x 10-*s~'), p is the density, p is the pressure and @ is the body 
force potential set by gravity*” so that V@= —g. The first term on the left-hand 
side is the local acceleration of the flow, the second is the Eulerian advection, the 
third is the Coriolis acceleration and the fourth is the centrifugal acceleration. On 
the right-hand side are the pressure gradient and the body force. Frictional forces 
are neglected. For Jupiter parameters and large-scale motion, the Rossby number is 
small, Ro = U/QL~0.05, where Uis the typical value of the velocity O(100m s~!) 
and L is the typical jet scale O(10'km). The small Rossby number implies that the 
first two terms are negligible compared to the Coriolis term, so that 


22 x (pu) =—Vp— pg-pQx xr (3) 


Because for Jupiter parameters the ratio between the two latter terms on the right- 
hand side of equation (3) is a2?/ 'g = 0.1, and not two orders of magnitude smaller, 
as it is for Earth parameters, we do not a priori make the traditional approximation 
merging the centrifugal force with the gravity term**, but solve for the full system, 
allowing the density, pressure and gravity to be functions of radius r and latitude 
0. We separate the solution into a static solution in which u = 0, with the solutions 
ps(1, 9), ps(r, 0) and g,(r, 6) of the leading-order equation 


O=—VP, — p.8,— PAX AX 4 (4) 


and the deviations p’(r, 0), p'(r, 8) and g’(r, 6) due to the dynamics, where 
p= pst p's p=ps +t p’ and g=g, + g’. For the static part of the solution we use 
solutions from interior models””°?. Subtracting equation (4) from equation (3) 
gives the leading-order dynamical equation 


222 x (p,u) = 


Vp' — 2,8 — p'g,— p'Qx Qxr (5) 
Taking the curl of equation (5), eliminating the dependence on pressure, yields 


a single equation in the azimuthal direction 


Op" (n Op! OP, 1(0) H(r) OP, 
+ 
dr ** 86. dre = 86 


/ / 
Or op cos?9 + oF 
06 Or 


—202r0,(p,u) rgt 
(6) 


rcos@sinO 


where u is the velocity component in the azimuthal direction, the superscripts (r) 
and (0) denote the radial and latitudinal components, respectively, and the notation 
0; = =cosp+2 + sind denotes the derivative along the direction of the axis of 
rotation. Note that this is an integro-differential equation because the gravity g’ is 
calculated by integrating p’. Although this equation can be solved numerically’”, 

it is very difficult to solve at the required resolution and the approximation below 
is sufficient for relating the flow field and the gravity harmonics!” 

A typical solution to equation (6), corresponding to the flow field in Fig. 3, is 
given in Extended Data Fig. 1. It shows that the leading-order balance is between 
the left-hand-side term and the second term on the right-hand side of equation 
(6). All other terms are at least an order of magnitude smaller, and have a very 
small contribution to the gravitational harmonics!”. Thus, by taking g=g,(r) in 
equation (3) and neglecting the centrifugal term gives the leading-order solution. 
The curl of equation (3) then gives the leading-order equation—equation (1)— 
which is a generalized form of the thermal wind equation'*!”. We note that ifa 
higher correction is desired, all terms in equation (6) must be maintained because 
the smaller terms in equation (6) partially cancel each other (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). Approximations not maintaining all these terms would be invalid'*. 
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The zonal component of equation (1) is then 
Op" 

22rd pu) = g” (7) 
(peu) = 8 30 


which can be integrated to find a solution for the dynamical part of the density 
given by 
; 202r va) 
p'(r, 6) = 2a de(pr)u(r, OA" + phir) (8) 


where f(r) is an unknown integration function that depends only on radius. 
Although the density p’ cannot be determined uniquely owing to the unknown 
p0(r), the gravity harmonics due to dynamics 


n/2 a 
oe i cosbdd if r"+2P (sind) p!(r, 0dr (9) 
—7/2 ) 


can be determined uniquely since 


n/2 a 
J cosbdé fr 2R,(sind) ph(r)dr=0 (10) 
—1/2 0 


To avoid integrating over discontinuities at the equator the integration is performed 
from the equator poleward in both hemispheres separately*’. Therefore, given any 
flow profile, the anomalous density gradient can be determined to leading order 
(equation (8)) and the resulting dynamical gravity harmonics can be calculated 
(equation (9)). We note that the sphericity assumption leaves the choice of using 
the equatorial radius or the mean radius for a. For consistency with the standard 
normalization*"! of J,, we use the equatorial radius, but repeating the calculation 
with the mean radius gives results within one per cent of those presented here. 
Calculation of the gravity anomaly. Equivalent to the gravity harmonics is the 
physical gravity anomaly (Fig. 4c), which emphasizes the nature of the solution as 
function of latitude’’. The gravity anomaly in the radial direction on the surface 
of a planet that results from the asymmetric flow is given by 


wee 


Ag (6) = (n+ AMP,(sind) (11) 


n 

where G is the gravitational constant and n =3, 5, 7 and 9. In Fig. 4c we show 
a comparison between the measured” and the calculated gravity anomalies. 
The better match at low latitudes is a result of the measurements having smaller 
uncertainties at low latitudes owing to the trajectory of the spacecraft, which 
is at periapses near Jupiter’s lower latitudes during the initial phase of the Juno 
mission!?*), 

Setup of the flow structure. Our knowledge of the flow field of Jupiter so far 
comes almost completely from cloud tracking*”””. We use this flow field as an 
upper boundary, and extend the flow into the interior by optimizing the gen- 
eral functions below. Angular momentum constraints require that the flow into 
the interior follows angular momentum surfaces!*!85 (see main text), which on 
Jupiter are nearly parallel to the direction of the axis of rotation. Magnetic drag’ 
and the compressibility of the fluid’ require that the flow decays at some depth, 
and therefore we use a flow field with the following general structure 


u(r, 0) = Ucyi(s)Q(r) 


where u,yi(s) is the cloud-level azimuthal wind projected downward along the 
direction of the axis of rotation, and s = rcos(@) is the distance from the axis of 
rotation. Q(r) is the radial decay function we optimize, given by 


(12) 


—H(6)—-r 


tanh(—" AG 


)+1 


Q(r)=(1 apere| (13) 


a | - 
H(6) ta anh( 7) +1 
where a is the planetary radius, a is the contribution ratio between an exponential 
and a normalized hyperbolic tangent function and AH is the width of the hyper- 
bolic tangent. We take a hierarchal approach using this profile at several levels of 
complexity. First, setting a =0, the flow is parameterized as a simple exponential 
decay, with H being independent of latitude, as has been done in many previous 
studies®!1%434. Then, allowing 0 < a < 1, the flow is parameterized (Fig. 3), with 
three free parameters—a, H and AH—as they appear in equation (13), but still 
keeping H as a single number. As a final step (Fig. 4), H is allowed to vary as a 
function of latitude and defined as 
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H(0) = Ho + H>P2(sin§) 


(14) 


where Hb is the single latitude-independent depth used in the first and second 
setups, and H) is the additional parameter used to set the amplitude of the latitude- 
dependent second Legendre polynomial function P3. For the optimization shown 
in Fig. 4 the values are Hy = 1,619 + 150 km and Hj) = —1,519 + 459 km. We note 
that the hyperbolic function is normalized by its value at the surface of the planet 
to ensure that the surface flow has the value of the measured cloud-level wind. 
Expansion of H(@) to higher harmonics is possible, but additional optimized 
parameters increase the solution uncertainty (see below), and therefore we restrict 
this expansion only to second order. 
The optimization procedure. The methodology described here is similar to 
that used in ref. 23. We find the values of a set of control variables that makes the 
model solution for the gravity harmonics as close as possible to the measured 
gravity harmonics. The number of optimized control variables in the three setups 
varies between one and four parameters, as discussed above. The measure for the 
desired proximity of the model solution to the measurements (a cost function) 
takes into account our knowledge regarding the observational errors. The opti- 
mization procedure provides an efficient way to reach the global minimum of 
the cost function. 

Since a has different units from those of H and AH, the problem is best con- 
ditioned when the total control vector is composed from the different parameters 
normalized by their typical values. We define the general control vector as 


Xe = (Ho/Anors AH /haor a/Qnors Hb/Mnor) (15) 


where Mor = 10” m and Qpor= 1. In the optimization procedure, the values of the 
normalized control variables Ho/Mnor C/pox and AH/hyo, are limited to the range 
of 0 to 1, and the value of H>/hyo, between —1 and 1. 

The cost function is defined as the weighted difference between the model- 
calculated odd harmonics and those measured by Juno. Together with an additional 
penalty term to ensure that the initial guess does not affect the solution, the cost 
function is 

L=(™—J° WU" —J°) + eXcXc (16) 
where J™ = (J®,J@,J2, 3). is the calculated model solution, J° = (J8, J2,J9, J)" 
is the measured one, and W is the 4 x 4 weight matrix (Extended Data Table 2), 
calculated as the inverse of the covariance matrix multiplied by 9 (equivalent to 
three times the uncertainties). The diagonal terms give the weight assigned to each 
harmonic independently, and the off-diagonal terms give the weights resulting for 
the cross-correlation of the measurement errors. The larger the value, the more 
weight is given in the cost function. For example, looking at the diagonal terms, 
the largest weight is given to J; and the smallest one to J. Importantly, the off-di- 
agonal terms have values that are as large as the diagonal terms, that is, there is a 
strong correlation between the measurement errors, and therefore we can expect 
the discrepancy between the model harmonics and the measured ones also to be 
cross-correlated in the same manner. The second term in equation (16) acts as a 
penalty term (also known as ‘regularization’) whose purpose in this case is to ensure 
that the optimized solution is not affected by the initial guess, or any part of the 
control vector that does not affect the difference between the calculated and 
observed gravity harmonics. An extensive discussion of this issue (also known as 
the null space of the solution) can be found in previous studies!””’. The value of 
the parameter ¢ is set according to the initial value of the cost function, so it affects 
the solution only when the cost function is considerably reduced. The form of the 
penalty term is set to penalize any non-zero value of the control variable X¢ since 
there is no prior knowledge of the depth of the flow. Given an initial guess for Xc, 
a minimal value of L is searched for using the Matlab function ‘fmincon’ and 
taking advantage of the cost-function gradient that is calculated with the adjoint 
of the dynamical model’. 
Calculating the uncertainties in the solution. The control variable uncertainties 
are derived from the Hessian matrix G (second derivative of the cost function 
L with respect to the control vector Xc)’. For example, in the third setup of the 
optimization there are 4 parameters that are optimized, therefore the size of the 
Hessian matrix will be 4 x 4. Inverting the Hessian matrix G, we get the solution 
error covariance matrix C. This matrix includes the error covariance associated 
with combination of each two control variables (off-diagonal terms), and the var- 
iance of each one (diagonal terms). Physically, the covariance matrix indicates 
the formal uncertainties in the control variables given the uncertainties of the 
observations (weights W in the cost function). The larger the uncertainties in the 
observations, the smaller are the weights in the cost-function, and the larger the 
uncertainties in the control variables. The uncertainties appearing in this study 
for H, AH and care the square roots of the diagonal terms in the matrix C. We 
note that in all cases analysed in this work, the off-diagonal terms in C have the 


same order of magnitude as the diagonal terms, meaning that uncertainties in the 
control variable are highly correlated. 

Using the uncertainties in the control variable, we can calculate the uncertainties 

in the model solution for J,,. Since the uncertainties for H, AH, and a represent the 
first standard deviation of the errors, we can statistically estimate the associated 
error in the J, values by solving the model with the parameters randomly perturbed 
around their optimized value (with the perturbations having a normal distribution 
with the calculated standard deviation). In this study we generate 1,000 such cases, 
calculate the J,, for each case, and then calculate the standard deviation for each 
Jn. This is the error value given to each gravity harmonic in Table 1 and Extended 
Data Table 1. 
Statistical significance test for the latitudinal profile. One of the conclusions of 
this study is that the observed cloud-level meridional profile of the zonal wind, as 
observed at the cloud-level, extends deep into the interior. This is a strong con- 
straint on the flow, and we investigate its statistical significance here. Since we are 
optimizing a solution with only four measurements, there exists a possibility that 
the match obtained with the gravity measurements is by chance and not because 
the same meridional profile extends to great depths. To exclude this possibility, 
we examine whether a match with the gravity measurements could be obtained 
when using a meridional profile different from that of the cloud-level flows. To 
make a sensible test, the artificial wind profile we examine should have similar 
characteristics, such as the typical latitudinal width of the jets and their amplitude. 
To accomplish this, the observed cloud-level wind is decomposed into the first 100 
Legendre polynomials 


99 
Usure(@) = > A;Pi(sin0) 


i=0 


(17) 


where A; are the coefficients of the Legendre polynomials. To create the different 
artificial wind possibilities, the wind is then reconstructed as 


99 
U! gO) = Y_ S/A;P{sind) 


rand ( 18) 
i=0 
where S/ are a 100 plus or minus signs randomly chosen for each realization j of 
the wind. The resulting artificial cloud-level wind retains the basic characteristics 
(width and strength) of the observed zonal jets, but their latitudinal locations are 
now very different. To statistically examine our ability to reach a solution that gives 
a good match between the model-calculated gravity harmonics and those meas- 
ured, we generated 1,000 artificial cloud-level wind profiles. A few examples of 
such randomly generated winds are shown in Extended Data Fig. 3. We note that 
while the wind profiles are very different from one another, the main characteris- 
tics of the observed winds are retained. Extended Data Fig. 4 shows the resulting 
Js; Js) Jz and Jy for these flow profiles (blue dots), optimized in the same way that 
the cloud-level wind solutions are. The results indicate that the gravity harmonics 
calculated using the specific cloud-level wind profile (black points with their uncer- 
tainty ellipse), give results closer to the measurements (red points with their uncer- 
tainty ellipse) than 99% of the random profiles, indicating the robustness of this 
result. We note the tendency of the optimized solutions to be in the quarter of the 
phase space where the measurements are (Extended Data Fig. 4), particularly for 
the case of J; and J7, because for these harmonics the absolute value of the meas- 
urement is largest and the relative measurement error is smallest (see Table 1), so 
their weight in the cost function is the largest. Taking the same random set of 
meridional profiles and calculating their gravity harmonics for a fixed vertical 
profile (without the optimization process) gives solutions spread equally over all 
quarters of the parameter space (Extended Data Fig. 5). This illustrates that the 
tendency of the simple exponential decay solution to have the correct sign and 
magnitude (Fig. 2) is also very likely not by chance. As an additional test we cal- 
culate the solution taking the Jupiter observed cloud-level meridional profile, but 
extended into the interior radially instead of along the direction of the spin axis. 
In this case even the sign of the gravity harmonics differs from the measurements. 
Non-uniqueness of the gravity inversion. It is important to note that the gravity 
inversion problem is non-unique, and as demonstrated in Figs. 3 and 4, different 
profiles can give similar gravity signatures. In addition, the cases presented here 
do not match the measurements perfectly, and with more free parameters and/or 
other meridional profiles* one could achieve better matches to the measurements. 
However, since the problem is non-unique, achieving a perfect match is not nec- 
essarily meaningful. Thus, the rationale of this study is to show that a minimal set 
of assumptions about the vertical and meridional structure gives by itself a very 
good, statistically significant, match to the measurements, indicating the structure 
and extent of the flow. Regardless of the exact vertical profile (which can depend on 
the parameterization and the non-uniqueness) the gravity measurements robustly 
reveal that the east-west jet streams on Jupiter are very deep, reaching several 
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thousands of kilometres beneath the cloud-level (several tens of kilobars of pres- 
sure), and advect a large mass that is on the order of one per cent of the mass of 
the planet. 

Code availability. The code for inversion of the gravity measurements is available 
at http://www.weizmann.ac.il/eserpages/kaspi/juno_code/. 

Data availability. Figure data are available upon request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | The vorticity balance. Solution to equation (6). a, Left-hand-side term with the wind profile from Fig. 3. b, Total of the 


right-hand side. c-h, The six terms on the right-hand side of equation (6), showing that the thermal wind balance (a and d) is the leading-order balance. 
Note that the different panels have different colour scales. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Jupiter’s mass distribution. The percentage of Jupiter’s mass as a function of depth beneath the 1-bar level. The grey line 
shows that roughly 1% of the mass is contained above a depth of 3,000 km. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Example of wind profiles used for the statistical significance test. The observed cloud-level wind (black), together with a 
sample of ten randomly generated wind profiles. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Optimized solutions for the odd harmonics 
using random zonal wind profiles. a-f, Optimized solutions (blue) for Js, 
Js5 Jz and Jo for flows with 1,000 different artificial meridional profiles of 
the zonal wind (as in Extended Data Fig. 3). The Juno measurements are 
shown in red with their corresponding uncertainty ellipse. The optimized 
solution corresponding to Jupiter’s observed 


cloud-level zonal wind profile (Fig. 3) is shown in black with the 
corresponding uncertainty ellipse. g, The cost function for all different 
meridional profiles explored, with the red line corresponding to the 
solution with the Jupiter zonal wind profile. Fewer than 1% of the solutions 
have lower cost functions (green). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Solutions for the odd harmonics using 
random zonal wind profiles and a fixed vertical profile. a-f, Solutions 
(blue) for J3, Js, J7 and Jo for flows with 1,000 different artificial meridional 
profiles of the zonal wind (as in Extended Data Fig. 3), and the vertical 
profile held fixed with H = 2,000km, AH=1,500km and a=1. The Juno 
measurements are shown in red with their corresponding uncertainty 
ellipse. The solution with these parameters and using Jupiter’s observed 
cloud-level zonal wind profile is shown in black with the corresponding 


uncertainty ellipse. g, The cost function for all different meridional 
profiles explored, with the red line corresponding to the solution with 

the Jupiter zonal wind profile. This shows that when no optimization is 
done (which takes into consideration the relative measurement error of 
the different harmonics), the solutions are spread equally over all four 
quadrants in these phase spaces (unlike in Extended Data Fig. 4). Only one 
solution has a lower cost function (green). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Flow-induced even gravity harmonics 


x10-8 Model without Model with 
latitudinal variation latitudinal variation 
AJ 54.62+£5.21 —48.87+7.93 
AJ —5.18+0.74 —15.01+7.56 
AJ 0.33 £0.35 0.29+ 1.49 
AJg 5.41 +0.28 4.76+0.61 
AJio -5.35 £0.25 -4.94+0.71 
The even gravity harmonics solutions for the optimization, with and without variation of flow 
depth with latitude, that correspond to the solutions presented in Figs 3 and 4 and Table 1. 


The uncertainties are the 30 uncertainty values. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | The weights matrix W used in the cost 


function L of equation (16) 


Js Js Jy Jo 
NE 8.32 -11.05 1.45 -0. 41 
Js | -11.05 | 20.21 | -12.26 | 3.35 
Jy 1.45 -12.26 | 14.31 -7.63 
Jo | -0. 41 3.35 -7.63 7.91 


Shown are the weights associated with Js, Js, J7 and Jg (diagonal terms) and those associated with 
the correlation between the harmonics (off-diagonal terms). The values reflect the uncertainties 
in the measurements, calculated taking the inverse of the measurement error covariance matrix 
multiplied by 9 (to reflect 3c uncertainties). The larger the value, the larger the weight given to it 
when minimizing the cost function. Values shown are multiplied by 10~1°. 
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A suppression of differential rotation in Jupiter’s 


deep interior 


T. Guillot!, Y. Miguel!?, B. Militzer*, W. B. Hubbard‘, Y. Kaspi®, E. Galanti>, H. Cao®’, R. Helled®, S. M. Wahl’, L. Iess?, 
W. M. Folkner"®, D. J. Stevenson®, J. I. Lunine!!, D. R. Reese!’, A. Biekman!, M. Parisi!°, D. Durante’, J. E. P. Connerney"’, 


S. M. Levin! & S. J. Bolton 


Jupiter’s atmosphere is rotating differentially, with zones and 
belts rotating at speeds that differ by up to 100 metres per 
second. Whether this is also true of the gas giant’s interior has 
been unknown”, limiting our ability to probe the structure and 
composition of the planet**. The discovery by the Juno spacecraft 
that Jupiter’s gravity field is north-south asymmetric? and the 
determination of its non-zero odd gravitational harmonics J3, J5, J7 
and Jy demonstrates that the observed zonal cloud flow must persist 
to a depth of about 3,000 kilometres from the cloud tops®. Here we 
report an analysis of Jupiter’s even gravitational harmonics J, J¢, 
Js and Jj9 as observed by Juno” and compared to the predictions 
of interior models. We find that the deep interior of the planet 
rotates nearly as a rigid body, with differential rotation decreasing 
by at least an order of magnitude compared to the atmosphere. 
Moreover, we find that the atmospheric zonal flow extends to more 
than 2,000 kilometres and to less than 3,500 kilometres, making 
it fully consistent with the constraints obtained independently 
from the odd gravitational harmonics. This depth corresponds 
to the point at which the electric conductivity becomes large and 
magnetic drag should suppress differential rotation’. Given that 
electric conductivity is dependent on planetary mass, we expect the 
outer, differentially rotating region to be at least three times deeper 
in Saturn and to be shallower in massive giant planets and brown 
dwarfs. 

Juno measurements of odd gravitational harmonics” constrain 
the maximum depth to which the observed atmospheric zonal flow 
persists®. These estimates, however, are based on the north-south 
asymmetries in the zonal flow, and cannot exclude the presence of a 
deeper north-south symmetric flow. Fortunately, further insights can 
be obtained by comparing the even gravitational harmonics obtained 
from interior models assuming rigid rotation with those expected for 
a differentially rotating planet. The harmonics from rigidly rotating 
interior models are highly correlated because they probe similar regions 
of the interior®. On the other hand, differential rotation similar to that 
observed in the cloud layer affects the different gravitational harmonics 
(moments) relatively evenly”. 

We derive an ensemble of interior models with Jupiter’s mass 
and equatorial radius using both the CEPAM code"! and by per- 
turbing density profiles obtained by the Concentric MacLaurin 
Spheroid (CMS) code’. Our range of Jz values is set by Juno's meas- 
urements and the maximum uncertainty due to the unknown inte- 
rior differential rotation'®. These models use different equations 
of state of hydrogen and helium!*"", including a possible jump of 
up to 500K in temperature in the helium phase-separation region, 
and the possibility (or not) of a dilute core!’, The calculation of the 


gravitational harmonics is performed in two ways, with the CMS 
theory!*!® directly or with a fourth-order theory of figures!”'® 
combined with a direct integration of the reconstructed two-di- 
mensional density structure using a Gauss—-Legendre quadra- 
ture. A calibration of the values obtained from the theory of 
figures to the CMS values ensures an accurate estimate of the high- 
order J values (see Methods). 

The offset between differential and rigid rotation for each harmonic 
i (with 2i=2, 4, 6, 8, 10), AJo;=y<ifferentia! _ rigid | is calculated by 
assuming that the dynamical flows generate density perturbations that 
can be related through thermal wind balance'™!”. We use a polynomial 
fit of degree m to the observed zonal winds” and an exponential decay 
in wind strength of e-folding depth H. We vary m between 2 and 30 
and H between 0km (rigid rotation) and 100,000 km (rotation on 
cylinders all the way to the centre of the planet), thus creating a wide 
range of possible interior flows. We use the Juno measurements” to 
calculate effective gravitational harmonics J$"(H, m) = jJ#?°— 
AJoi(H, m). These are the values that must be matched by interior 
models assuming rigid rotation. 

We compare the gravitational harmonics obtained from interior 
models to the effective gravitational harmonics in Fig. 1. Our interior 
models purposely cover a wide range of J, values, compatible with the 
Juno measurements and variable interior differential rotation, varying 
from a solution representing a very shallow region with differential 
rotation at the surface to one representing a deep region extending to 
the planet’s centre (Fig. 1a). We also allow for a wide range of meri- 
dional profiles (m values), to allow for the possibility that the internal 
flows have less latitudinal variation than the cloud-level wind profile. 
We see that the extent of interior model solutions is noticeably smaller 
in J, versus J, and becomes a well defined linear relation in Jg versus 
Js, and Jg versus Jj9. On the other hand, differential rotation affects 
the J>; values more uniformly as a function of the parameters H and 
m. The solutions are obtained by matching rigidly rotating interior 
models (black and grey dots) to the effective gravitational harmonics 
(coloured squares). 

In the J, versus J, plane, any value of the effective gravitational har- 
monics can be matched by small adjustments of the assumed interior 
composition: no constraint on interior differential rotation is possible. 
In the J, versus Je, J¢ versus Jg, and Jg versus Jo planes, the same interior 
models are incompatible with most values of the effective gravita- 
tional harmonics. The corresponding values of H and m are therefore 
excluded. In the J, versus J¢ plane, the interior models cross the Juno 
point, providing only an upper limit on H. However, in the J versus 
Js, and Js versus Jo planes, the slight offset between the Juno point and 
the interior model area implies that a lower limit on H may be derived. 
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Figure 1 | Jupiter’s gravitational harmonics J> to J\o. a, J> versus J, 

b, J, versus Jo. c, J¢ versus Js. d, Jg versus Jio. The points correspond to 
interior models of Jupiter calculated assuming rigid rotation using 
CEPAM!! (black points) and CMS! (grey points). The coloured squares 
correspond to the values that must be matched by interior models in order 
to be considered successful solutions for observed zonal flows extending 


Mechanisms other than differential rotation cannot realistically explain 
that offset: in order to alter the relations between J, Jg and Jo, they 
would need to strongly affect the interior density profile in the outer 
approximately 30% of the planet®. In this region, uncertainties in the 
H-He phase separation and related composition jumps are included 
in the interior model and constrained by the J, versus Jc values. The 
other source of uncertainty is related to the condensation of water and 
silicates but is expected to affect J, by only about 107’, Jg by 10-8 and 
Js by about 10~°, that is, more than one order of magnitude less than 
required (see Methods). 

To estimate possible values of the wind depth H (measured from 
the 1-bar level, approximately the cloud tops), we calculate the likeli- 
hood that an atmospheric model (accounting for the effect of 
differential rotation) combined with an interior model (accounting 
for the effect of interior structure) matches the observed even gravity 
coefficients. For a given value of H, we integrate the function 
exp[—( fH, m) = Jmotely2/92))/[(2n)209)) over all models in our 
ensemble and all values of m. 02; encompasses the 1o uncertainty of 
the Juno measurements as well as the variance in our ensemble of mod- 
els. Figure 2 confirms the analysis of Fig. 1 that J> versus J, or J, versus 
Jo alone cannot be used to constrain the wind depth H. The strongest 
constraints on H come from the J¢ versus Jg and Js versus Ji planes 
because the weights of atmospheric contributions become large relative 
to those for the lower harmonics. When constraints from J> to Jo are 
combined, a strong peak emerges in the likelihood function in Fig. 2. 
Only values of H between 2,000 km and 3,500 km are compatible with 
the available data. This depth corresponds to the one at which the 
electrical conductivity”! increases to a modest value (0.01-1S m7!) and 
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to various depths, from H = 500 km to H= 100,000 km, and by filtering the 
atmospheric flow (m from 2 to 30; see text)!°. The numbers on the plots 
correspond to the value of m for H= 10,000 km. The Juno measurements 
and their 1o error bars are shown in yellow. Because these are extremely 
small, arrows point to the corresponding points. Insets are close-ups 
around the Juno points for all four panels. 
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Figure 2 | Constraint on the depth H of Jupiter’s zonal flow obtained 
from interior models and Juno’s even gravitational harmonics. The lines 
correspond to Fig. la-d: J, versus J4, J4 versus J¢, J¢ versus Jg, and Jg versus 
Tio. The profile of electrical conductivity in Jupiter’s interior’ is shown for 
comparison. Ohmic dissipation is expected to limit zonal flows’ to less 
than 40m s~! at a depth of 2,000 km and to 1ms_! at 4,000km. Only 
interior models with —586.8 < Jy x 10° < —584.5 (corresponding to the 
maximum range of J°" values allowed by differential rotation) were 
included in the calculation. 
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Figure 3 | Ensemble of interior models of Jupiter fitting the even 
gravitational harmonics J> to Jj9. The Juno values are shown as yellow 
squares with 1c error bars. The blue squares with 1c error bars correspond 
to the effective gravitational harmonics obtained when accounting for the 


the Lorentz force associated with the zonal flow (magnetic drag) 
becomes comparable to the observed divergence of the Reynolds stress 
in the cloud layers””*”?, Indeed, energy budget considerations of the 
ohmic dissipation being smaller than the observed luminosity predict 
a penetration depth between about 2,000 km and 2,800 km below the 
cloud tops of Jupiter?”*. 

The results obtained in Figs 1 and 2 are based on a simple law (an 
exponential decay of the atmospheric zonal flow) that was obtained 
independently of Juno's measurements’”. In Fig. 3 we show that the more 
elaborate differential-rotation law that is fitted to Jupiter's odd gravi- 
tational harmonics* is consistent with the interior models, confirming 
that the symmetric and asymmetric parts of the observed zonal flow 
extend to a similar depth. The solutions matching the observations gen- 
erally cover an extensive parameter space (see Extended Data Table 1). 
One salient feature is that these solutions are characterized by an 
increase of the heavy-element abundance in the deeper interior, either 
where hydrogen becomes metallic or deeper in a dilute core, confirm- 
ing the results obtained after Juno’s first two orbits’. 

Furthermore, by adopting the differential rotation law for the upper 
3,000 km of Jupiter’s atmosphere, we can provide approximate con- 
straints on the rotation of the deeper parts of the planet. To do so, we 
assume that the deeper interior rotates on cylinders all the way to the 
centre and adopt a scaled version of the AJ>; relations from Fig. 1. We 


Js (x10~) 


differential rotation derived from Jupiter's odd gravitational harmonics°. 
Interior models fitting all effective gravitational harmonics J, to J;o (blue 
squares) are highlighted in colour depending on whether they fit within 20 
(dark orange) or 3c (light orange). 


calculate the likelihood of such a model with unknown deep differential 
rotation v between zero and the observed atmospheric rotation of about 
100m s~!, using the same approach as for Fig. 2 (see Methods). The 
results are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. Only an upper limit may be 
derived on v: beneath the first 3,000-km-deep layer, deep differential 
rotation must be limited to amplitudes at least an order of magnitude 
smaller than the observed atmospheric ones. 

The observed winds thus penetrate deep in the atmosphere all 
the way to the levels at which the conductivity and the resulting 
magnetic drag become large enough to force fluid motions into 
rigid-body rotation?**, In gaseous planets, electrical conductivity 
strongly increases with pressure, which is itself a strong function of 
the planetary mass. In Saturn, one must go three times deeper than 
in Jupiter to reach the same conductivity””’. Saturn has a similar 
intrinsic luminosity but a magnetic field that is an order of magni- 
tude smaller than Jupiter’s”’. We hence expect Saturn’s outer, differ- 
entially rotating region to extend to at least 9,000 km, which should 
leave a strong imprint on its gravity field. Conversely, massive giant 
exoplanets and brown dwarfs should have shallower differentially 
rotating, outer envelopes”®. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 


Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Calculation of interior models. The internal structure of Jupiter is calculated 
using the equations of hydrostatic equilibrium, energy transport, energy and mass 
conservation, which are solved with the interior structure code CEPAM2’. These 
models are constructed to fit observational constrains such as Jupiter’s radius and 
gravitational harmonics. 

We adopt a four-layer structure for the interior models: (1) a helium-poor upper 
envelope in which hydrogen is in molecular form, (2) a helium-rich, metallic- 
hydrogen lower envelope, (3) a dilute core which consists of helium-rich metallic 
hydrogen with an increase of the heavy-element content and (4) a central dense 
core of ices and rocks. Because convection tends to homogenize large fractions of 
the envelope”’, we expect that regions (1) and (2) should be largely convective and 
homogeneous. However, the presence of a phase separation” of helium in metallic 
hydrogen at about 1 Mbar may create a barrier to convection*”» and thus yield 
an increase in both helium and heavy-element abundances. The dilute core region 
may be inhomogeneous and an extension of the core itself??"4. 

The determination of Jupiter's internal structure still rests on the accuracy of the 
equations of state’+?°°. For H and He we use two of the most recently published 
equations of state calculated from ab initio simulations: MH13!° and REOS3", For 
REOS3-H and REOS3-He, the pure hydrogen and pure helium equation-of-state 
tables, respectively, we calculate the entropy with a dedicated procedure!!. MH13 
was produced for a fixed mixture of H and He. To allow different concentrations 
of H and He in the different layers we extract from MH13 the table for H and 
since MH13 does not cover the entire pressure range in Jupiter’s interior we merge 
the extracted table with the Saumon—Chabrier-van Horn equation of state’!”**. 
The heavy elements are assumed to be composed of rocks and ices*”. 

Since we attempt to calculate the largest possible ensemble of realistic interior 
models we allow for the possibility of either efficient convection or double-diffusive 
convection in the helium phase-separation region by including a possible jump in 
temperature in that region*”**?>°8, Uncertainties in the location and characteristics 
of the helium phase-separation zone are considered by varying the limit”” between 
region (1) and region (2) between 0.8 Mbar and 3 Mbar. Uncertainty about the 
presence of the dilute-core region (3) is included by performing some of the 
calculations either without this region (three-layer models) or with region (3) and 
including three variable parameters: the location of the transition, its smoothness 
and the heavy-element fraction in the transition region. 

To obtain this large ensemble of possible interior models, for each set of imposed 
parameters, we obtain the mass fraction of ices in region (1) and the core mass 
that best fits the observed equatorial radius of the Jupiter®’, 71,492 + 4km and 
the gravitational harmonic J, following an optimization procedure“. We do not 
attempt to fit the other gravitational harmonics and we allow for a large range of 
values for J, between 0.014665 and 0.014725 in order to probe the ensemble of 
possible solutions, from rigidly rotating solutions to differential rotation extending 
all the way to the planetary centre. 

Extended Data Table 1 summarizes the parameters used in the models. Their 
values are drawn either from a Gaussian distribution when they are constrained 
observationally or from a uniform distribution when we do not have sufficient a 
priori knowledge of their value. More than 200,000 interior models were calculated. 

We calculate models in which the amount of water and rocks is suppressed at 
temperatures below 200 K and 3,000 K, respectively, in order to mimic the conden- 
sation of these species. The changes to J, (about 1077), to Js (about 10~*) and to Js 
(about 10~°) are found to be too small to affect the results. 

We also use an alternative method in which we perturb the density profiles 

for Jupiter? and calculate their gravitational harmonics using CMS. We intro- 
duce between 1 and 4 density jumps at random pressures. The magnitudes of the 
density changes are also chosen randomly between —5% and +5% to represent 
possible compositional deviations or equation-of-state deviations that are not 
yet understood. These thus represent a wide ensemble of models—some of them 
unphysical (for example, because of a decrease in density with increasing pressure). 
Nevertheless, the inferred ensemble of gravitational harmonics (grey points in Fig. 1) 
overlaps very closely with that obtained using full interior structure models (black 
points), suggesting that the results, in terms of the gravitational moments of a 
rigidly rotating Jupiter, are robust. 
Calculation of gravitational harmonics. The calculation of the gravitational har- 
monics is performed as follows: for the CMS model and their perturbations we use 
the CMS approach'*"®. For the CEPAM models, we use the faster theory of figures 
to fourth order”!* to obtain a bi-dimensional interior density profile p(¢ @) where 
Cis the (dimensionless) mean radius and 6 the colatitude. We then calculate the 
gravitational harmonics J; as: 
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where M and Rare the planetary mass and equatorial radius, respectively, r¢ is the 
partial derivative of r with respect to ¢, and P;(cos@) is the Legendre polynomial of 
degree I. We use a Gauss—Legendre quadrature in the horizontal direction @ and 
finite differences in the radial direction ¢. 

Extended Data Table 2 shows a comparison of solutions obtained from this 
method and from two other approaches. First, we use CEPAM on an n= 1 
polytropic equation of state and compare the solution to that calculated using 
an extremely accurate method’®. The results are in good agreement, with offsets 
being at most 1.5 x 10-7. These offsets are a natural consequence of the theory of 
figures expansion!”*. We then compare more realistic Jupiter models calculated 
with CEPAM and with the CMS method. The offsets for high-order harmonics are 
remarkably similar to the ones obtained for the polytropic model. The offsets for 
Jp are comparatively more important and are believed to be due to discretization 
errors!°, These imply a small error on the core mass and the mass of heavy elements 
in the planet by an amount that is negligible in regard to the other uncertainties!®. 
By comparing the solutions obtained with two slightly different models having the 
same J) value with CEPAM and CMS, respectively (line REOS1a-1b in Extended 
Data Table 2), we can see that the offset in J> has a small effect on J, and an even 
smaller one on higher-order harmonics. 

Using these results, we adopt the following offsets 6J4= 0.11 x 10~%, 

8Js= —0.057 x 10~%, 8Jg=0.166 x 10~°, io = —0.029 x 10-®. Although we expect 
this offset to change slightly as a function of the parameters used, the level of 
precision obtained is sufficient to derive constraints on the internal differential 
rotation. This is shown in Extended Data Fig. 1, which compares calculations 
performed with the different approaches. 
Constraints on deep differential rotation. To derive constraints on the amount 
of differential rotation underneath the ‘atmospheric layer, we proceed as follows: 
First we imagine that we can divide the interior into a differentially rotating outer 
shell tied to the atmospheric zonal wind and a deeper layer with a smaller amount 
of differential rotation (with characteristic zonal velocity v) all the way to the centre 
of Jupiter. Given that the rotation of the outer shell is constrained by the odd 
harmonics, we wish to find the possible values of v. We therefore need to associate 
effective gravitational harmonics J$°° with each value of v. 

We do so by adding Juno’s value, the offset derived from the latitude-dependent 
flow profile that best fits Juno’s odd harmonics, and a deeper component that is 


obtained from the purely cylindrical component for H= 100,000 km (see Fig. 1)!°: 
i v = 
je = yiame gyodate — se 100,000 km(m) 
100 ms 


where we assume that the value of J2; obtained for the atmospheric zonal flows 
(v 100m s !) may be scaled linearly for any characteristic velocity v. 

We then calculate the likelihood of these models as a function of v with the same 
approach as for Fig. 2, including all gravitational harmonics J, to Ji. The results 
are plotted in Extended Data Fig. 2. For our preferred model, we obtain a strong 
upper limit at 10m s-! with a preference for smaller values of v. For v<6ms_! 
the best interior models are found to lie within two standard deviations of all 
effective gravitational harmonics. For comparison, a model with a thin weather 
layer (H=0) and differential rotation on cylinders to the centre with velocity v is 
also found to favour small values of v< 10m s_! but is incompatible with Juno's 
gravitational harmonics. 

Code availability. The CEPAM code is available for download at https://svn.oca. 
eu/codes/CEPAM/trunk. 

Data availability. Data sharing is not applicable to this article as no datasets were 
generated during the current study. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Constraint on the characteristic amplitude of 
deep differential rotation in Jupiter. The red curves show the likelihood 
of models (y axis) in which to the differentially rotating outer region 
constrained by Juno’s odd harmonics® we add a deeper cylindrical flow of 
amplitude v (x axis). The dashed red curve uses 1c error bars. The solid 
red curve considers an extended ensemble of possibilities for the outer 
flow® with solutions up to 3c. In both cases, the model favours v<6ms_!. 
The blue curve shows the same model but without the added outer layer. 
That model also favours low-amplitude winds but is found to be 4 x 104 
times less likely than the model including the differentially rotating outer 
region. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Parameters used for the calculation of interior models 


Tybar 1 bar temperature, from Voyager and 
Galileo measurements ”*’ 


Ypvoto/(Xproo | Protosolar helium mixing ratio obtained 
+Yorota) from solar models * 


Yorm/(Xom* | Helium mixing ratio in Jupiter's | Gaussian | 0.238 
Yorn) atmosphere as measured by the Galileo 
probe 43 


Characteristic pressure of the helium | Uniform 
phase separation region *””* 


Temperature increase over the helium 
phase separation region 


Pressure of the diluted core region on 18.5 Mbar 


Mass mixing ratio increase in the diluted 
core region 


Jump in the mass mixing ratio of ices | Uniform | 0.075 0.075 
from region (1) to region (2) 
Jump in the mass mixing ratio of rocks 0.075 0.075 
from region (1) to region (2) 


I 


Data are from refs 12, 29, 32, 39, 41-43. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Comparison of model ela harmonics 
a ee eS ee eee 
30.06605 | -1.98248 | 0.14772 | -0.01201 
-8281 | 30.11832 | -2.13212 | 0.17407 | -0.01568 
-0.05227 | 0.14964 | -0.02635 | 0.00367 


-8227 | 34.22564 | -2.29778 | 0.17296 | -0.01413 
-3989 | 34.26170 | -2.46234 | 0.20218 | -0.01821 
-0.03606 | 0.16456 | -0.02922 | 0.00408 


-1331 | 34.24635 | -2.29937 | 0.17309 | -0.01414 
-7090 | 34.28245 | -2.46399 | 0.20232 | -0.01822 
-0.03610 | 0.16462 | -0.02923 | 0.00408 


14695.97 | -590.2377 | 34.46524 | -2.31752 | 0.17465 | -0.01428 
14690.96 | -589.9033 | 34.51000 | -2.48443 | 0.20422 | -0.01841 
5.01 : -0.04476 | 0.16691 | -0.02957 | 0.00413 
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Monolayer atomic crystal molecular superlattices 


Chen Wang!, Qiyuan He?, Udayabagya Halim’, Yuanyue Liu*}, Enbo Zhu!, Zhaoyang Lin’, Hai Xiao*, Xidong Duan‘, 
Ziying Feng’, Rui Cheng’, Nathan O. Weiss', Guojun Ye°, Yun-Chiao Huang’, Hao Wu', Hung-Chieh Cheng’, Imran Shakir®, 
Lei Liao*, Xianhui Chen®, William A. Goddard III’, Yu Huang!’ & Xiangfeng Duan?’ 


Artificial superlattices, based on van der Waals heterostructures of 
two-dimensional atomic crystals such as graphene or molybdenum 
disulfide, offer technological opportunities beyond the reach of 
existing materials'->. Typical strategies for creating such artificial 
superlattices rely on arduous layer-by-layer exfoliation and 
restacking, with limited yield and reproducibility* °. The bottom-up 
approach of using chemical-vapour deposition produces high- 
quality heterostructures”! but becomes increasingly difficult 
for high-order superlattices. The intercalation of selected two- 
dimensional atomic crystals with alkali metal ions offers an 
alternative way to superlattice structures!”"4, but these usually have 
poor stability and seriously altered electronic properties. Here we 
report an electrochemical molecular intercalation approach to a 
new class of stable superlattices in which monolayer atomic crystals 
alternate with molecular layers. Using black phosphorus as a model 
system, we show that intercalation with cetyl-trimethylammonium 
bromide produces monolayer phosphorene molecular superlattices 
in which the interlayer distance is more than double that in black 
phosphorus, effectively isolating the phosphorene monolayers. 
Electrical transport studies of transistors fabricated from the 
monolayer phosphorene molecular superlattice show an on/off 
current ratio exceeding 10’, along with excellent mobility and 
superior stability. We further show that several different two- 
dimensional atomic crystals, such as molybdenum disulfide and 
tungsten diselenide, can be intercalated with quaternary ammonium 
molecules of varying sizes and symmetries to produce a broad 
class of superlattices with tailored molecular structures, interlayer 
distances, phase compositions, electronic and optical properties. 
These studies define a versatile material platform for fundamental 
studies and potential technological applications. 

We used black phosphorus (BP) as a model system to explore the 
molecular intercalation approach to produce monolayer phosphorene 
molecular superlattices (MPMS). BP has attracted considerable recent 
interest as a 2D layered semiconductor with tunable bandgap and 
respectable carrier mobility up to 1,000 cm? V~! s~! that could be 
used for next-generation electronics and optoelectronics'*!’. But the 
difficulty in isolating and stabilizing monolayer phosphorene!®*”? has 
limited most studies to multi-layer BP flakes. The expected intrinsic 
properties of monolayer phosphorene, including large direct band- 
gap or high mobility, have been difficult to reach in typical exfoliated 
materials'*”°. The intercalation of BP with organic molecules (such as 
cetyl-trimethylammonium bromide, CTAB) may effectively decouple 
the atomic layers, allowing access to monolayer phosphorene 
characteristics. 

A home-designed electrochemical-optical measurement platform 
was used for in situ monitoring of the intercalation dynamics and 
the corresponding evolution of electronic and optical properties 


(Fig. la, b). Briefly, a standard back-gated BP field-effect transistor 
(FET) was first fabricated on the SiO;/Si substrate and immersed in 
a polydimethylsiloxane reservoir filled with saturated CTAB solution 
in N-methyl-2-pyrrolidone, which is coupled with a platinum 
counter-electrode and an Ag/AgCl reference electrode, and placed 
under a Raman/photoluminescence microscope. During the inter- 
calation process, the electrochemical current from the platinum 
counter-electrode, the drain current from the metal drain electrode and 
Raman/photoluminescence spectra can be simultaneously monitored 
in situ. 
The electrochemical reaction consists of two half-reactions: 


Br- — “Br, +e (1) 
and 


BP + x(CH3)3NC j6H33* +xe~ — (BP)*[(CH3)3NCi6H33"], (2) 


The electrochemical current was monitored in situ from the platinum 
counter-electrode (electrolyte gate) as the voltage was swept from 0 V to 
about 3 V. A careful analysis of the electrochemical gate current curve 
(Jeg in Fig. 2a) and its first derivative (Extended Data Fig. 1) shows 
apparent stepwise reactions, which may be attributed to the strong 
dependence of the bandgap and electronic properties of the BP on the 
layer number (see Methods for more detailed discussions). The step- 
wise reaction can be partitioned into six regions based on minimum 
points of the first derivative of the electrochemical current (Fig. 2a and 
Extended Data Fig. 1): 

¢ 0.0-1.0 V: no obvious intercalation (because of the over-potential 
for the Br~ sub-reaction; see more details in Methods); 

e 1.0-1.4 V: major bulk intercalation occurring; 

e 1.4-2.0 V: few-layer (four- to ten-layer) BP formation, less than 
5nm thick; 

e 2.0-2.5 V: trilayer BP formation; 

¢ 2.5-3.0 V: bilayer BP formation; 

e beyond 3.0 V: monolayer phosphorene formation. 

Figure 2b shows the corresponding source-drain current of the first 
scan (black) and the last scan (green) in a multi-scan intercalation pro- 
cess, demonstrating a relative small on/off ratio for the current in the 
starting BP before intercalation and strong gate modulation (on/off 
ratio of about 10°, limited by precise off-current measurement with the 
electrolyte gate) in the final fully intercalated materials. 

In situ monitoring of the photoluminescence during the intercalation 
process reveals a gradual evolution from the absence of apparent pho- 
toluminescence emission in the visible to near-infrared regime in bulk 
BP to prominent emission at about 898 nm (1.38 eV), about 710nm 
(1.75 eV) and eventually about 548 nm (2.26 eV) as the intercalation 
process progresses (Fig. 2c). These emission peaks correspond roughly 
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a Raman laser 
Ag/AgCl 


Figure 1 | In situ electrochemical-optical measurement platform 
to monitor electrochemical intercalation process in real time. 
a, b, Schematics of the platform for the BP intercalation process from BP 


to near-band-edge emission from trilayer, bilayer and monolayer phos- 
phorene. Interestingly, the bandgap and the onset intercalation poten- 
tial show very similar relationships with the layer number (Fig. 2d), 
suggesting a close correlation between electrochemical potential and 
the measured bandgap. To the best of our knowledge, the photolumi- 
nescence emission at 548 nm (2.26 eV) indicates the highest optical 
bandgap observed in phosphorene or thin BP-based structures (values 
ranging from 1.45 eV to 1.84eV were observed previously) !*7°"!, 
indicating that we may have formed the true monolayer material. The 
observed optical bandgap of 2.26 eV is slightly larger than the theo- 
retical limit of ideal phosphorene (about 2 eV)*”. This difference may 


Electrochemical " 
intercalation Y 


b Raman laser 
Ag/AgCl 


(a) to MPMS (b). The system can allow simultaneous monitoring of the 
electrochemical current, source-drain current and photoluminescence/ 
Raman spectra during the electrochemical intercalation process. 


be partly attributed to strain-induced bandgap expansion and orbital 
symmetry breaking caused by the insertion of CTAB and will be fur- 
ther discussed below”. Photoluminescence maps (at 550 nm) of the 
MPMS flake show highly uniform contrast (Fig. 2e), indicating the 
relative structure uniformity of the resulting MPMS. 

Atomic force microscope (AFM) studies show that, compared with 
pristine BP (Fig. 2f), the thickness of the fully intercalated MPMS (Fig. 2g) 
is increased by about 130%, which is consistent with X-ray diffraction 
(XRD) studies showing an 115% increase in the interlayer distance 
from 5.23 A in BP to 11.27 A in MPMS (Fig. 2h). Elemental analyses 
based on energy-dispersive X-ray (EDX) studies give an atomic ratio of 
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Figure 2 | Structural and property evolution from BP to MPMS during 
the dynamic intercalation process. a, Electrochemical gate current as 

a function of the applied electrochemical potential. Inset: false-colour 
scanning electron micrograph (SEM) of MPMS transistors. Scale bar: 
5m. b, Ionic gate transfer characteristics of the starting BP (black) and 
the final MPMS (green) at 0.01 V drain-source bias. c, Photoluminescence 
signals observed during different stages of intercalation. d, The 
relationship between bandgap or electrochemical potential and layer 
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20 
26 (degree) 


number, showing a good correlation between electrochemical potential 
and the corresponding bandgap in the bulk, bilayer, trilayer and monolayer 
regimes. e, Photoluminescence mapping centred at 550.0 nm with similar 
intensity. Inset: the corresponding SEM image. Scale bars: 3 jum. f, g, AFM 
images of a BP flake (f) and the resulting MPMS after CTAB intercalation 
(g). Scale bar: 300 nm. h, XRD pattern of BP and MPMS, verifying the 
interlayer distance expansion. a.u., arbitrary units. 
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Figure 3 | TEM characterization of structure evolution from BP to 
MPMS. a, d, Cross sectional TEM image comparison between BP (a) 

and MPMS (d). Scale bars: 3 nm. Insets are the corresponding electron 
diffraction pattern. Scale bars: 2nm~!.b, e, The corresponding high- 
resolution cross-sectional TEM images. Scale bars: 1 nm. ¢, f, Planar TEM 
images of BP (c) and MPMS (f) showing the lattice parameter expansion 
in the armchair direction and negligible change in zigzag direction. Scale 


P:N:Br of approximately 33.2:1.2:1.0 in MPMS (Extended Data Fig. 2), 
suggesting that Br is also intercalated into the final superlattice struc- 
ture. Although free Br is produced and not intercalated into BP during 
the electrochemical intercalation process (see equations (1) and (2)), 
the Br2 produced during the electrochemical process may back-react 
with phosphorene’ CTA* after releasing electrochemical potential; in 
this process, Br is reduced back to Br~ ions and intercalated into the 
final MPMS structure to form phosphorene/CTAB superlattices (see 
Methods for more details). 

Studies with cross-sectional transmission electron micro- 
scopy (TEM) and electron diffraction (Fig. 3a, d) show the distinct 
differences in structure between the layered BP and the MPMS, with 
a clearly resolved interlayer distance expansion from 5.24A in BP 
(Fig. 3a, b) to 11.21 A in MPMS (Fig. 3d, e), consistent with AFM and 
XRD studies (Fig. 2f-h). The increase of about 6 A in the interlayer 
distance corresponds roughly to the end-to-end distance between the 
CTAB methyl-methyl substituents. The planar TEM studies reveal a 
lattice expansion of about 3% from 2.17 A in pristine BP (Fig. 3c) to 
2.24A in MPMS (Fig. 3f) in the armchair direction (200) and negligible 
change in the zigzag direction, which is further confirmed by the corre- 
sponding electron diffraction patterns (Fig. 3c, f, insets). This distinct 
expansion of about 3% in the armchair direction is also consistent with 
the photoluminescence (blueshift partly due to strain-induced bandgap 
expansion”’) and the Raman spectroscopic studies (see Methods and 
Extended Data Fig. 3). 

Density functional theory (DFT) calculations of the MPMS predict 
a relaxed structure with an interlayer distance of 11.41 A, matching 


paencnnna 


Energy (eV) 


bars: 2 nm. Insets: electron diffraction of the corresponding TEM images; 
Scale bars: 5nm7~!. g, h, Three-dimensional (g) and cross-sectional 

(h) views of the simulated atomic structure of MPMS. i, The simulated 
electronic structure of MPMS, demonstrating the enlarged bandgap of 
2.13 eV in MPMS as determined by the transition between first valence- 
band maximum, VBM-1 (green), and conduction-band minimum, CBM 
(red). 


well with the 11.27 A value determined experimentally (Fig. 3g, h). 
Furthermore, the calculated MPMS structure also shows a 2.9% expan- 
sion in the armchair direction compared with that of BP calculated 
using the same method, consistent with the planar TEM observations 
and Raman spectroscopic studies (see Methods for more details). We 
attribute the strain to the repulsion between CTAB molecules, which 
leads to the expansion of the BP lattice, similar to the strain observed 
in alkali-metal intercalated graphite”. The electronic structure calcu- 
lations show that the MPMS exhibits a bandgap of 2.13 eV (Fig. 3i), 
about 0.19 eV larger than that of monolayer phosphorene (1.94 eV) (see 
Methods and Extended Data Fig. 4), which is in agreement with the 
experimentally observed bandgap of 2.26eV in MPMS. 

We have also studied the electrical properties of the same back-gated 
BP and MPMS FETs before and after the intercalation process. In gen- 
eral, the output characteristics (Iy;- Vas) for both the BP and the MPMS 
devices show linear relationships (insets of Fig. 4a, b), suggesting no 
obvious contact barrier. The transfer characteristics of pristine BP 
show typical p-type behaviour with an on/off ratio <10 and a mobility 
value up to 721cm?V~!s~! (Fig. 4a). The MPMS device retains p-type 
characteristics with a respectable mobility of 328 cm? V~! s~! (Fig. 4b), 
which outperforms the best few-layer (<5 nm thick) BP devices and 
compares well with thin BP (5-15nm thick) devices (see Extended Data 
Fig. 5 for a comparison of the electrical properties of MPMS devices 
with the recently reported few-layer and thin BP devices). Notably, 
the observed mobility in MPMS is also close to the theoretical limit 
predicted for monolayer phosphorene (250-400 cm? V~'s~')*°. For 
the same BP before and after intercalation, the on/off ratio is greatly 
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Figure 4 | Evolution of electrical properties from BP to MPMS and 
comparison of stability. a, b, Back-gate transfer characteristics of pristine 
BP and MPMS as the source-drain bias is stepped from 0.1 V (black curve) 
to 0.5 V (green curve) bias. The insets show the corresponding output 
characteristics. c, Transfer characteristics at 0.01 V source—drain bias show 


increased from <10 in BP to >10’ in MPMS (Fig. 4c), at least one 
order of magnitude greater than previously achieved in phosphorene 
or thin BP devices!>!?. 

We have also explored the transport properties of MPMS FETs at 
various temperatures from 1.9 K to 300 K (Fig. 4d, e). With the decreas- 
ing temperature, the on-current more than doubled from 1.74A at 
300 K to 3.85 1A at 1.9K (inset of Fig. 4d), with the corresponding 
field-effect mobility increasing from 289cm? V~! s~! at 300K to 
599cm* V's! at 1.9K (inset of Fig. 4e). In the phonon-limited 
temperature range (100-300K), the mobility best fits the expression 
ju x T~7, with the exponent y around 0.73 for MPMS. A power-law 
dependence with a positive exponent is indicative of a phonon- 
scattering mechanism and consistent with other studies of thin BP 
with band-like transport'>”®. 

With the sandwiching and encapsulation of monolayer phosphorene 
between molecular monolayers, the environmental stability is greatly 
increased. For example, comparing BP devices and MPMS devices with 
a similar on-current, the MPMS devices show little electrical degra- 
dation for as long as 300h exposure in ambient conditions, whereas 
BP devices usually show serious degradation after 20-30h exposure 
(Fig. 4f). The electrical stability of MPMS compares favourably with 
those of BN-encapsulated/passivated or Al,O3-passivated few-layer 
BP devices reported recently (Extended Data Table 1). The improved 
stability may be attributed to the special superlattice structure, in 
which the encapsulation of each phosphorene monolayer greatly slows 
the oxygen and water diffusion believed to be the main cause of BP 
degradation'*”* 8, Together, the MPMS structure allows access to all 
key intrinsic characteristics of monolayer phosphorene, including high 
carrier mobility, high on/off current ratio, large optical bandgap and 
superior stability. It could open up new opportunities in phosphorene 
electronics and photonics. For example, by using lithography pattern- 
ing to enable area selective intercalation, we have fabricated a lateral 
BP-MPMS heterojunction with diode-like rectification (see Methods 
and Extended Data Fig. 6), demonstrating a new pathway to functional 
phosphorene electronics and optoelectronics. 

Our approach may be expanded to intercalate diverse 2D atomic 
crystals (2DACs) with various molecules to produce a broad range 
of monolayer atomic crystal molecular superlattices (MACMS). To 
this end, we have also intercalated MoS, with quaternary ammonium 
molecules with variable carbon chain lengths (lauryl- or cetyl- or 
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an on/off ratio >10’ in MPMS versus <10 in BP. d, e, Output and transfer 
characteristics of MPMS at various temperatures from 1.9 K (black) 

to 300K (violet). Insets: on-current and mobility versus temperature. 

f, Comparison of electrical stability between three MPMS (stars) and three 
BP (triangles) devices with similar starting on-current. 


octadecyl-trimethylammonium bromide: LTAB, CTAB or OTAB, 
respectively). The XRD (Fig. 5a) and HRTEM studies (Fig. 5b,c) 
of the resulted MoS; molecular superlattices (MoS.MS) show that 
intercalation with these molecules produces a fairly similar inter- 
layer distance expansion, from 6.14 A in pristine MoS, to 14.94A 
in the MoS2/LTAB superlattice, 15.02 A in MoS./CTAB and 14.99 A 
in MoS,/OTAB, suggesting that the molecule chains are oriented in 
parallel instead of vertical to the atomic layers, similar to those in 
the MPMS. 

To tailor the interlayer distance, we have further explored tetrahedral- 
symmetry molecules with four equivalent substitutional groups 
(tetra-butyl, tera-heptyl or tetra-decyl)-ammonium bromide: TBAB, 
THAB or TDAB) for intercalating into MoS,. The XRD studies clearly 
demonstrate a systematic expansion of interlayer distance from 6.14A 
in pristine MoS, to 15.02 Ain the MoS,/CTAB superlattice, 19.15 A 
in MoS,/TBAB, 23.48 A in MoS,/THAB and 24.60 A in MoS,/TDAB 
(Fig. 5d). Besides the ability to tune interlayer distance, intercalation 
with different molecules could also produce materials with variable 
phase compositions. For example, the MoS,/CTAB superlattice consists 
of mixed phases of metallic 1T-MoS, and semiconducting 2H-MoSp, 
whereas the MoS,/THAB superlattice exhibits a pure semiconducting 
2H-MoS; phase (Fig. 5e)?. 

The intercalation with relatively large molecules to produce a super- 
lattice structure can largely decouple the interlayer interaction and 
considerably modulate the electronic and optical properties of the 
2DACs. For example, both the MoS2/CTAB superlattice and MoS,/ 
THAB superlattice show a prominent photoluminescence emission 
that is more than two orders of magnitude stronger than that of pristine 
multi-layer MoS, (Fig. 5f), suggesting a transformation from an 
indirect-bandgap semiconductor in multi-layer MoS, to a direct- 
bandgap semiconductor in MoS,/CTAB and the MoS,/THAB superla- 
ttices. It is also noted that MoS,/THAB exhibits a photoluminescence 
intensity 12 times stronger than that of the MoS,/CTAB superlattice. 
The lower photoluminescence intensity in MoS2/CTAB may be attri- 
buted to its mixed semiconducting and metallic phases, as compared 
with the pure semiconducting phase in MoS,/THAB™. The result- 
ing MoS,/THAB superlattices, with nearly ideal monolayer charac- 
teristics (such as a direct bandgap), can be viewed as a new class of 
‘bulk monolayer materials’ that are particularly attractive for efficient 
light-emitting devices. 
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Figure 5 | Tunable structural and physical property of MACMS 
intercalated with different molecules. a, XRD patterns of MoS, 

and MoS>MS intercalated with quaternary ammonium molecules 

with a variable carbon chain length (lauryl-, cetyl- or octadecyl- 
trimethylammonium bromide, that is, LTAB, CTAB or OTAB). 

b, c, Cross-sectional TEM image comparing pristine MoS, (b) and 
MoS,/CTAB superlattice (c). Scale bars: 2nm. d, XRD patterns of MoS, 


Lastly, we have shown that the same strategy can be used to 
intercalate a wide range of 2DACs, including 2D semiconductors 
(WSez, InzSe3), 2D thermoelectric materials (SnSe), 2D multiferroic/ 
piezo-electric materials (GeS), 2D semimetals (NbSe2), 2D supercon- 
ductors (NbSe2), 2D charge-density-wave materials (NbSe2) and 2D 
topological insulators (BizSe3), with similar molecules to produce a 
broad class of MACMS with tailored molecular structure, interlayer 
distance, phase composition and electro-optical properties (Extended 
Data Fig. 7). Two kinds of superlattice structure were revealed in our 
studies of eight 2DACs intercalated with CTAB molecules: a type I 
structure with alternating monolayer 2DACs and monolayer mole- 
cules, as obtained in MPMS and In2Se3/CTAB, with interlayer dis- 
tance expansion by about 6 A; and a type II superlattice consisting 
of monolayer 2DACs and double layers of molecules, as observed in 
MoS,/CTAB, WSe2/CTAB, SnSe/CTAB, GeS/CTAB, NbSe2/CTAB 
or Bi,Se3/CTAB superlattice with interlayer gap expansion of about 
9 A. The origin of this difference will be an interesting topic for future 
studies. 

Together, we have described a general electrochemical intercalation 
approach to a new class of MACMS consisting of alternating layers of 
monolayer 2DACs and molecular layers. By systematically varying the 
2DACs and tailoring the molecular structures with varying sizes, sym- 
metries, and substituent groups, a series of MACMS can be prepared 
with tailored interlayer distances, variable structure configurations and 
tunable electronic/optical properties. Furthermore, a wide range of 
functional molecules with different functional substituents/electronic 
structures or hybrid molecules with integrated functionalities, includ- 
ing magnetic molecules, photosensitive molecules, thermosensitive 
molecules and charge/energy-storage molecules, may be intercalated 
in selected 2DACs. Our studies thus provide an efficient route to such 
2DACs-organic superlattices and define a versatile material platform 
for both fundamental physics studies and device applications. We hope 
that this will stimulate theoretical and experimental efforts to explore 
the broad choices of organic or inorganic intercalants that may produce 
MACMS with desirable electronic, optical and magnetic properties, 
thus offering a way to tailor and tame the properties of 2DACs. 
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and MoS2MS intercalated with quaternary ammonium molecules with 
four equivalent substitutional groups of increasing chain length (tetra- 
butyl-, tetra-heptyl- or tetra-decyl-ammonium bromide; that is, TBAB, 
THAB or TDAB). e, XPS spectra of MoS2, MoS2/CTAB superlattice and 
MoS,/THAB superlattice. f, Photoluminescence signals observed from 
pristine MoS, MoS2/CTAB superlattice and MoS2/THAB superlattice. 
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METHODS 

2DAC device fabrication. BP was synthesized under a constant pressure of 10 kbar 
by heating red phosphorus (99.999%) to 1,000°C and slowly cooling to 600°C at a 
cooling rate of 100°C per hour. Other 2DACs were purchased from HQ Graphene. 
A standard mechanical exfoliation method was used to isolate thin BP on 300nm 
SiO,/Si substrate in a nitrogen-filled glove-box for single-flake BP device study. 
The single thin BP transistors were fabricated using electron-beam lithography 
followed by electron-beam deposition of 10/80 nm Cr/Au metal thin films. The 
metal contact was patterned on top of BP edges and wrapped around BP edges. 
Other 2DACs flakes were isolated on the 100 nm Au/50nm Ti/300 nm SiO;/Si 
substrate by standard mechanical exfoliation methods for electrochemical mole- 
cular intercalation. 

Structural characterizations. SEM characterizations were performed by FEI 
Nova Nano 230 at a voltage of 15kV. TEM cross-sectional samples of BP and 
MoS, were made by focused ion beam cutting from the thin BP and MoS;. TEM 
cross-sectional samples of MPMS and MoS,/CTAB superlattice were made through 
the sonication of thick CTAB-intercalated BP or MoS; flakes to make MPMS or 
MoS,/CTAB superlattice nanoprisms, which were then dipped onto TEM grids 
for imaging. Planar TEM samples were made by directly transferring the mechani- 
cally exfoliated thin BP to TEM grids that were directly used for intercalation and 
subsequent imaging. TEM characterizations were performed by FEI Titan at 300kV 
accelerating voltage. XRD samples were prepared by transferring mechanically 
exfoliated thin 2DACs to 300 nm SiO,/Si substrate with a 100 nm/50 nm Ti/Au film 
on top, then characterized by PANalytical XPert Pro power X-ray diffractometer 
with 45 kV voltage, 40 mA emission current and 1/4° beam slit. The micro-Raman 
and micro-photoluminescence studies were conducted using a Horiba LabRAM 
HR Evolution confocal Raman system with Ar ion laser (488 nm and 633 nm) 
excitation. XPS spectra were collected from an Axis Ultra system equipped with 
monochromatic Al source under 1 x 108 torr vacuum. 

Intercalation chemistry of BP. During the electrochemical intercalation process, 
the electrons are transferred from the highest occupied molecular orbital (HOMO) 
level of the reducing agent on anode to the lowest unoccupied molecular orbital 
(LUMO) of the BP on the cathode. On the anode, two bromide ions lose an electron 
to form Br, requiring about 1 V of electrochemical potential. On the cathode side, 
electrons are pumped into the BP conduction band. The additional electrons cause 
BP to be negatively charged. To stabilize the additional electrons, (CH3)3NC6H33* 
molecules insert themselves between the BP layers, acting as counter-ions. 

The start of the major reaction observed at about 1 V can be explained by the 
difference of around 0.35 eV between the HOMO/valence band and LUMO/con- 
duction band of BP and the Br~ sub-reaction electrochemical potential of about 
1eV. The first insertion of (CH3)3NCi6H33* does not require high applied potential, 
owing to the low bandgap (approximately 0.35 eV) of the bulk BP. As the intercala- 
tion continues, the HOMO/LUMO gap of BP/substrate increases, making it harder 
for the next reaction to occur. The intercalation decouples the neighbouring BP 
layers and reduces the effective layer thickness, leading to a larger bandgap and a 
blueshift of the photoluminescence peak wavelength. A final peak was recorded 
at about 2.26 eV for MPMS, higher than previously observed optical gaps!®0?1, 

During the reaction, it was clear that Br, was produced at the anode, as indi- 

cated by the emergence of the darker yellow/red Br solution. However, after the 
electrochemical potential was withdrawn, the high activity of Br. means that it will 
back-react with phosphorene CTA* layers quickly to form the final phosphorene/ 
CTAB layered superlattice structure, which is consistent with the TEM EDX anal- 
ysis and the structure simulated by DFT. The concentration change of Br2 can be 
visually observed by the colour of the solution, from a transparent solution before 
reaction, to gradually darker yellow/red during the reaction, to weaker yellow after 
voltage withdrawal. 
Stepwise reaction mechanism. Because the bandgap of BP is strongly dependent 
on the layer number, a stepwise reaction mechanism is proposed, mainly based on 
the characteristic stepwise electrochemical current curve*! and the corresponding 
photoluminescence evolution from bulk, to few-layer, trilayer, bilayer and mono- 
layer phosphorene as described in the main text. The CTA* with one positive 
charge and relative large molecular size was expected to intercalate in stepwise 
fashion, based on modelling study. 

For the intercalation experiments, the intercalation scan times, scan step, step 
duration and maximum voltage (stop voltage) can affect the final structure consid- 
erably. Owing to the diffusion-limited intercalation progress, the fully intercalated 
structure may not form within one fast scan. To better control the intercalation 
process, a multi-scan method was used in this study. In addition, too large a scan 
step may lead to sample cracking at a higher voltage. Too short a step duration 
time can cause incomplete intercalation, limited by the supply of CTAB molecules 
or by CTAB diffusion inside BP. Incorrect stop voltage will lead to strongly mixed 
phase, especially in the intermediate states. A stop voltage above 3 V for a long 
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time will result in sample cracking**. Multiple scans with different parameters 
may be used to tune the structure slowly from mixed phases to a relative pure 
phase by gradually increasing the intercalation degree. The exact intercalation 
parameters vary with sample size, thickness, shape (sharp or rough edges) and 
expected structure. 

Raman spectroscopic analysis of MPMS. Raman studies show that all three 
characteristic BP Raman modes remain in MPMS after intercalation, yet with 
considerable intensity weakening (by a factor of about 40) (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). A close analysis reveals considerable peak broadening and apparent 
shifts in peak position. The A,’ mode is slightly redshifted from BP 360.93 cm! 
to MPMS 359.77 cm‘ (Extended Data Fig. 3b), whereas the By, and A,” modes 
are blueshifted from 437.98 cm! in BP to 438.21 cm! in MPMS (Extended Data 
Fig. 3c) and 465.45 cm™! in BP to 465.96 cm7! in MPMS (Fig. 3d), respectively. As 
depicted in the atomic motions of three lattice vibrational modes (see the insets of 
Extended Data Fig. 3b-d), the armchair-direction strain of about 3% observed in 
the TEM analysis™ will contribute positively to projected components of Ag’ but 
negatively to the projected motion of A,”. This leads to the redshift for Ag' and 
the blueshift for A,*. Although atomic motions associated with B,” occur mostly 
along the zigzag direction, the armchair expansion will harden the zigzag-direction 
atomic motions indirectly, resulting in a very small blueshift of B,”. Therefore, 
the energy spacing between A,’ and B,’ or between A,’ and A,” modes increases 
under armchair stretching™. 

MPMS structure simulation methods. According to DFT calculations using the 
Vienna Ab initio Simulation Package (VASP) with projector augmented-wave 
pseudopotentials, the lattice parameter in the armchair direction changed 
from 4.62 A for BP to 4.75 A for MPMS, representing a 2.9% increment. For the 
zigzag direction, the change is negligible on comparing 3.30 A of BP with 3.28 A of 
MPMS. For MPMS, we calculate a bandgap of 1.14 eV by using the Perdew-Burke- 
Ernzerhof (PBE) functional, compared with 0.90 eV for monolayer phosphorene. 
PBE underestimates bandgaps but indicates a bandgap increment of 0.24 eV for 
MPMS compared with monolayer phosphorene. 

For an accurate evaluation of the electronic structure, we used the B3PW91 
functional as implemented in the CRYSTAL14 package****, and all-electron 
6-31G(d) basis sets of double-¢ quality were used for H, C, N, O, P and Br. For 
B3PW91 functional, an extra-large grid, consisting of 75 radial points and 974 
angular points, was used for accurate integration, and the reciprocal space was 
sampled by the ’-centred Monkhorst-Pack scheme with a 7 x 1 x 3 grid. 

From Extended Data Fig. 4, there are additional bands within the bandgap of 
MPMS in Extended Data Fig. 4b that are marked by a grey dotted line, which are 
mainly composed of bromine atomic p orbitals, whereas the orange VBM-0 bands 
are mostly dominated by phosphorus orbitals. Our calculations of the frequen- 
cy-dependent dielectric matrix (at the PBE level) indicate that in the isolated mon- 
olayer BP, the VBM-1 (Extended Data Fig. 4e) band and VBM-0 (Extended Data 
Fig. 4d) have symmetrically equivalent charge-density distributions, and thus they 
are close to each other in energy and both contribute to the first absorption peak 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a), as they both have considerable overlap with the CBM band 
state (Extended Data Fig. 4c). However, for MPMS, the VBM-1 (Extended Data 
Fig. 4h) has the largest overlap with CBM (Extended Data Fig. 4f) and high possi- 
bility of contribution to the transition from VBM-1 to CBM. For VBM-0 (Extended 
Data Fig. 4g) and CBM (Extended Data Fig. 4f), owing to overlap between states 
being small, the transition between them is very limited. The optical transition 
bandgap of MPMS was therefore determined by the transition from VBM-1 
(Extended Data Fig. 4h, green band in Extended Data Fig. 4b) to CBM (Extended 
Data Fig. 4f, red band in Extended Data Fig. 4b), which matched well with our 
experimental observation of an enlarged bandgap in MPMS. 

Lateral BP-MPMS heterojunctions. Lateral integration of 2D materials by using 
either the same material with different dopants*”* or two different materials with 
opposite doping type*’ is an exciting topic for creating functional nanodevices. 
However, lateral integration of phosphorene-based structure has not been suffi- 
ciently studied, owing to the difficulty in controllable and selective doping and the 
complexity in fabricating such devices. Inspired by superior electrical properties of 
MPMS, Fermi-level mismatch between BP and MPMS, and the high controllability 
of the intercalation process, we fabricated lateral BP-MPMS heterojunctions by 
partial interaction of a BP flake. Because the insertion of CTAB into BP occurs 
through the edges, partial intercalation can be achieved by selectively opening 
an intercalation window on a PMMA-covered BP and controlling the diffusion- 
limited intercalation time. The exposed edges underwent electrochemical reac- 
tions, forming a lateral junction between the intercalated MPMS and the passivated 
BP. Photoluminescence spectra mapping of a typical lateral BP-MPMS heterostruc- 
ture show a clear photoluminescence signal in the MPMS region and the absence 
of the photoluminescence signal in the BP part (Extended Data Fig. 6a). Similarly, 
corresponding Raman spectra mapping centred at 438 cm~! showed a considerably 
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stronger signal in the BP region than that in the MPMS region (Extended Data 
Fig. 6b). After the standard electron beam lithography and metal deposition 
process to contact the BP region and MPMS region separately, we obtained a 
BP-MPMS heterojunction device (Extended Data Fig. 6c and inset of Extended 
Data Fig. 6f), which is schematically illustrated in the inset of Extended Data Fig. 6d. 
Considering the large bandgap difference between monolayer phosphorene 
(MPMS) and BP, a diode-like rectification was expected from the band diagram 
(Extended Data Fig. 6e) and was indeed observed (Extended Data Fig. 6f)*°. This 
demonstration of a unique lateral BP-MPMS heterojunction diode represents an 
essential step towards functional phosphorene electronics and optoelectronics. 
Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author on reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Stepwise reaction mechanism and its partition 
map. First derivative of the electrochemical gate current in Fig. 2a. By 
analysing the original current curve and local minimum of the first 
derivative, the stepwise reaction can be clearly identified: that is, no major 
intercalation for 0-1.0 V (over-potential for Br” sub-reaction), 1.0-1.4 V 
for major bulk intercalation, 1.4-2.0 V for few-layer BP formation, 

2.0-2.5 V for trilayer BP formation, 2.5-3.0 V for bilayer BP formation and 
beyond 3.0 V for MPMS formation, which is also consistent with bandgap 
evolution from bulk, few, trilayer and bilayer to monolayer phosphorene. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | TEM EDX spectra of BP and MPMS. a, b, Spectra of BP and MPMS, showing the existence of Br and N after intercalation. 
Three average spectra gave an atomic ratio of P:N:Br as 33.2:1.2:1.0. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Raman spectra characterization of BP and 
MPMsS. a, Raman spectra to compare the relative peak intensity and full- 
width at half-maximum evolution from pristine BP (black) to MPMS 
(red). The MPMS spectrum is multiplied by 20 for easy comparison. 
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b-d, Ag’, Bo, and A,” mode comparison between pristine BP and MPMS to 
show redshift, blueshift and blueshift after MPMS formation, respectively. 
Insets: schematic illustration of atomic motion of each vibration modes. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | The calculated electronic band structure 
evolution from BP to MPMS. a, b, Electronic structure of monolayer 
phosphorene (a) and MPMS (b), demonstrating the enlarged bandgap 
from 1.94eV in monolayer phosphorene to 2.13 eV in MPMS, as 
determined by the transition from VBM-1 (green) and CBM (red). The 
newly introduced bands of MPMS marked as grey dotted lines are mainly 
from bromine atomic p orbitals. The orange VBM-0 band is mainly (about 
90%) from phosphorus, but those orbitals contribute little to the optical 


transition, owing to very small overlap with the CBM. c¢, d, e, Monolayer 
phosphorene charge-density distribution of CBM (red in a), VBM-0 
(orange in a) and VBM-1 (green in a), showing the transition bandgap 
determined by CBM and VMB-0/VMB-1 (very close in energy). 

f, g, h, MPMS charge-density distribution of CBM (red in b), VBM-0 
(orange in b) and VBM-1 (green in b), showing the transition bandgap 
determined by VBM-1 and CBM due to large overlap of charge density. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The on/off ratio and mobility of the MPMS 
devices and the recently reported few-layer and thin BP devices. Six 
MPMS devices (red star) show an average mobility of 270 cm? V_! s~! and 
averaged on/off ratio of 8.6 x 10°. For comparison, we list recent studies 
of few-layer BP (less than 5nm, marked as the blue triangle) and thin BP 
(5nm to 15nm, marked as the black square) devices. The MPMS devices 
outperform the best few-layer BP devices in both mobility and on/off ratio, 
and show comparable mobility but much higher on/off ratio than thin BP 
devices. Data points indexed are taken from the following: data 1 from 
ref. 41, data 2 from ref. 28, data 3 from ref. 42, data 4 from ref. 43, data 5 
from ref. 27, data 6 from ref. 42, data 7 from ref. 20, data 8 from ref. 44, 
data 9 from ref. 42, data 10 from ref. 45, data 11 from ref. 46, data 12 from 
ref. 47, data 13 from ref. 48, data 14 from ref. 49, data 15 from ref. 50, data 
16 from ref. 46, data 17 from ref. 19, data 18 from ref. 46, data 19 from 
ref. 51, data 20 from ref. 52, data 21 from ref. 53, data 22 from ref. 54, data 
23 from ref. 55, data 24 from ref. 56, data 25 from ref. 15, data 26 from 
ref. 26. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Lateral BP-MPMS heterojunction. image to show the lateral BP-MPMS heterojunction device. Scale bar: 
a, Photoluminescence mapping (at 553 nm) of a lateral BP-MPMS 3m. d, Schematic illustration of a lateral BP-MPMS heterojunction. 
heterostructure to highlight the MPMS part. Scale bar: 3 1m. The signal e, Band diagram of the BP-MPMS heterojunction. f, The typical diode 
in the electrode area is due to a scattering-induced background. b, The characteristics of a lateral BP-MPMS heterojunction; inset: optical 
corresponding Raman spectral mapping centred at 438 cm! to show microscope image of the corresponding BP-MPMS heterojunction. Scale 


the main BP region with stronger Raman signal. Scale bar: 31m. c, SEM bar: 31m. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | XRD patterns of MACMS obtained from six 
additional 2DACs. a, XRD pattern of WSe2 and WSe2/CTAB superlattice 
verifying the interlayer distance expansion from 6.43 A (13.76°) of 

WSe; (002) peak (black) to 15.20 A (5.81°) of WSe,/CTAB superlattice 
(002) peak (red). b, XRD pattern of SnSe and SnSe/CTAB superlattice 
demonstrating the interlayer distance expansion from 5.74 A (31.16°) 

of SnSe (004) peak (black) to 15.62 A (5.65°) of SnSe/CTAB superlattice 
(002) peak (red). c, XRD pattern of GeS and GeS/CTAB superlattice 
showing the interlayer distance expansion from 5.18 A (34.58°) of GeS 
(004) peak (black) to 15.76 A (5.60°) of GeS/CTAB superlattice (002) peak 
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(red). d, XRD pattern of NbSe2 and NbSe2/CTAB superlattice revealing 
the interlayer distance expansion from 6.18 A (14.31°) of NbSez (002) 
peak (black) to 14.85 A (5.95°) of NbSe/CTAB superlattice (002) peak 
(red). e, XRD pattern of Bi,Se; and Bi,Se/CTAB superlattice exhibiting the 
interlayer distance expansion from 14.16 A (18.78°) of BiSe3 (006) peak 
(black) to 23.07 A (11.49°) of BiSe3/CTAB superlattice (006) peak (red). 

f, XRD pattern of In,Se3 and In2Se3/CTAB superlattice indicating the 
interlayer distance expansion from 9.50 A (18.67°) of the InzSe3 (004) peak 
(black) to 15.40 A (11.48°) of the In2Se3/CTAB superlattice (004) peak 
(red). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Key characteristics of MPMS and recently reported few-layer BP 


Ref. #: BP thickness, passivation bandgap mobility on/off electrical 
approach (eV) (cm2/V/s) ratio stability 
(hour) 
This work (MPMS) 2.26 328 1.9E7 300+ 
Ref.19 : 10 nm, aryl diazonium n.a. ~ 100 1E6 83+ 
passivation 
Ref. 27: 5 nm, BN passivated in inert air n.a. 118 (200K) 1E5 48+ 
Ref. 26: 8 nm, BN encapsulated n.a. n.a. 2E5 150+ 
Ref. 28: 4.5 nm, BN passivated; n.a. 63 100 n.a. 
Ref. 21: monolayer 1.73 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Ref. 20: 5 nm, not passivated 1.45 286 1E5 n.a. 
Ref. 18: Monolayer, ALD Al,O0; passivated; 1.84 n.a. n.a. 144 + (PL) 
Ref. 47: 8.9 nm, ALD AIO, passivated n. a. 74 1e3 175 


Compared with representative few-layer (less than 5nm) phosphorene reported in the past 3 years, the MPMS allows access to intrinsic monolayer phosphorene characteristics including higher optical 
bandgap, higher few-layer mobility, higher on/off ratio and extraordinary stability. 
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CaSi03 perovskite in diamond indicates the 
recycling of oceanic crust into the lower mantle 


FE. Nestola!, N. Korolev?*, M. Kopylova’, N. Rotiroti*, D. G. Pearson®, M. G. Pamato®, M. Alvaro’, L. Peruzzo', J. J. Gurney’, 


A. E. Moore!” & J. Davidson! 


Laboratory experiments and seismology data have created a clear 
theoretical picture of the most abundant minerals that comprise 
the deeper parts of the Earth’s mantle. Discoveries of some of these 
minerals in ‘super-deep’ diamonds—formed between two hundred 
and about one thousand kilometres into the lower mantle—have 
confirmed part of this picture'~>. A notable exception is the high- 
pressure perovskite-structured polymorph of calcium silicate 
(CaSiO;). This mineral—expected to be the fourth most abundant 
in the Earth—has not previously been found in nature. Being the 
dominant host for calcium and, owing to its accommodating crystal 
structure, the major sink for heat-producing elements (potassium, 
uranium and thorium) in the transition zone and lower mantle, 
it is critical to establish its presence. Here we report the discovery 
of the perovskite-structured polymorph of CaSiO; in a diamond 
from South African Cullinan kimberlite. The mineral is intergrown 
with about six per cent calcium titanate (CaTiO;). The titanium- 
rich composition of this inclusion indicates a bulk composition 
consistent with derivation from basaltic oceanic crust subducted to 
pressures equivalent to those present at the depths of the uppermost 
lower mantle. The relatively ‘heavy’ carbon isotopic composition of 
the surrounding diamond, together with the pristine high-pressure 
CaSiO; structure, provides evidence for the recycling of oceanic 
crust and surficial carbon to lower-mantle depths. 

A key goal of solid-Earth geosciences is to establish the mineralogy 
of the Earth’s mantle throughout its depth, which acts as a primary 
control on mantle dynamics and chemistry. Diamonds are unique in 
this regard because they provide access to the deepest intact material 
from the Earth's interior through the minerals contained within their 
volumes. Over the past three decades, a growing number of studies 
have used a class of diamonds known as super-deep diamonds to study 
mantle processes in the deep sublithospheric mantle, the transition 
zone and the lower mantle’. Early studies! suggest that some of the 
assemblages included within super-deep diamonds represent samples 
of the lower mantle and the transition zone that variably retrogressed to 
lower pressures. Later studies indicate that some of these assemblages 
and minerals might originate from shallower depths”*, although still 
beneath the lithosphere. 

The most common minerals found within super-deep diamonds are 
ferropericlase [(Mg,Fe)O] and CaSiO; (refs 1-3, 9). Ferropericlase is sta- 
ble at most pressure and temperature conditions in the mantle; therefore, 
when found as a single inclusion within diamond, this mineral cannot 
be considered an unambiguous indicator of a super-deep origin’. 

The CaSiO; phase found within super-deep diamonds typically has 
the crystal structure of walstromite (BaCa2Si3;09)**?. Perovskite- 
structured CaSiO; (Ca-Pv) is considered one of the most important 
components in the Earth’s lower mantle, comprising approximately 


7% of the peridotitic mantle and about 23% of the volume of a sub- 
ducted mid-ocean ridge basalt slab’"'!. As such, it is likely to be the 
fourth most abundant terrestrial mineral. Within the peridotitic 
lower mantle, Ca-Pv is the dominant sink for Ca and for incompatible 
elements, including the key heat-producing elements K, U and Th 
(ref. 12). However, Ca-Pv has so far never been found in nature and 
even high-pressure laboratory experiments have failed to quench 
it to a metastable phase at the conditions of the Earth’s surface. 
Although early studies!* of super-deep diamonds make a clear case 
for the presence of Ca-Pv in the transition zone and lower mantle, the 
structure of this phase was either undetermined or documented to 
be the lower-pressure polymorph—CaSiO3 walstromite—and inter- 
preted as a back-transformation of perovskite-structured CaSiO3. 
The phase transformation from Ca-Pv to CaSiO3 walstromite would 
require a volume change!’ of about 28%, which is impossible for 
diamond to accommodate owing to its extremely high bulk modulus“. 
The absence of healed fractures in the diamond host reported in 
ref. 13 implies that CaSiO3 walstromite is unlikely to represent inverted 
Ca-Py. Plastic deformation of the diamond lattice could accommodate 
some of the volume change necessary for the phase transformation of 
the inclusion. However, although plastic deformation in super-deep 
diamonds has been well documented" and is expected to be substan- 
tial, it has never been quantified. Some super-deep diamonds with 
documented phase assemblages that include ferropericlase, enstatite 
(inverted bridgmanite) or CaSiO3 walstromite probably originate from 
lower-mantle depths! *”, but ambiguity remains. Therefore, finding an 
un-retrogressed Ca-Pv would provide confirmation of lower-mantle 
sampling by super-deep diamonds. 

In this study we investigated an inclusion within a diamond from the 
Cullinan mine in the Gauteng province of South Africa. The Cullinan 
kimberlite is a group I kimberlite; that is, its chemistry and Sr, Nd and 
Hf isotope signatures are thought to reflect a melt source beneath 
the lithospheric mantle, within the Earth’s convecting mantle!®. The 
Cullinan mine is renowned for producing exceptionally large diamonds 
(such as the 3,107-carat Cullinan diamond*!”), most of which have 
been suggested to be super-deep diamonds°. 

The diamond examined here has a 31 um x 261m x 10j1m CaSiO3; 
inclusion, which was exposed by polishing. X-ray diffraction, Raman 
spectroscopy and electron backscatter diffraction (EBSD) reveal 
the CaSiO3; in this inclusion to have a perovskite structure. To our 
knowledge, this represents the only finding of non-reverted Ca-Pv in 
nature and the first Ca-Pv, including those synthesized in the labora- 
tory, to preserve its high-pressure structure at the surface of the Earth. 

Cathodoluminescence imaging of the host diamond surrounding 
the Ca-Pv inclusion (Fig. 1) reveals multiple growth zones and a 
complex internal structure, typical of super-deep diamonds*'’. Fourier 
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Figure 1 | Cathodoluminescence image and carbon isotopic composition of the diamond containing the Ca-Pv inclusion. The Ca-Pv inclusion is 
shown in yellow. Carbon isotopic compositions measured at five locations (red circles) are expressed as §'°C values. 


transform infrared (FTIR) spectroscopy (Extended Data Fig. 1) of the 
diamond host indicates a nitrogen content of 34 p.p.m., with 97% in 
the B-aggregated form; that is, the diamond host is type IaB. The low 
nitrogen content and very high level of B aggregation are typical char- 
acteristics of super-deep diamonds*", indicating prolonged exposure 
to the high temperatures that are prevalent at transition-zone and 
lower-mantle depths. 

The chemical composition of the Ca-Pv inclusion, determined by 
electron microprobe analysis, is almost pure CaSiO3 (Cao 9gSip.9gO3); 
with minor impurities of Ti, Al, Fe and Mg totalling 0.04 atoms per 
formula unit (Extended Data Table 1). 

Backscattered-electron imaging and energy-dispersive X-ray 
spectroscopy (EDS) element maps (Fig. 2) show that the Ca-Pv 
crystal includes 14 irregular areas of CaTiO3 perovskite with sizes 
between 11m and 7-8 1m and an approximate stoichiometry of 
Ca(Tig.92Sio.o7Alo,92)O3. The texture, size and abundance of these 
CaTiO; intergrowths are very similar to those of inclusions reported 
in CaSiO3; walstromite phases in super-deep diamonds” from Juina, 
Brazil. The exposed surface of our Ca-Pv inclusion makes accurate 
estimation of its bulk composition difficult, but image analysis indi- 
cates that the host crystal in bulk may contain up to 6% by volume 
CaTiO3. CaTiO; perovskite is a common mineral in nature and remains 
stable well into the lower mantle”!. By contrast, a Ca-Pv sample that 
retains its perovskite structure at room temperature and pressure has 
no experimentally synthesized analogues, unless a considerable amount 
of CaTiO3; (about 34 mol%; ref. 21) is dissolved within its structure, 
far more than the CaTiO3 component observed here. However, our 
discovery of natural Ca-Pv with less than 2 mol% CaTiO; in the 
CaSiO3-rich portion of the inclusion indicates that, unlike experiments, 
nature must provide pressure-temperature-time pathways that are 
capable of preserving this metastable phase. 

As stated above, X-ray diffraction data show that the CaSiO3; 
inclusion has a perovskite structure. The small size of the inclusion 
(thickness < 101m, as estimated by confocal Raman spectroscopy) 
and its entrapment within the diamond host resulted in only a 
limited number of measured diffraction reflections (n = 91), of 
which only nine were unique (Extended Data Table 2). All of the 
91 reflections were used to refine the Ca-Pv unit-cell parameters: 
a=5.397 + 0.004 A, b=5.404 + 0.004 A, c= 7.646 + 0.004 A, volume 
223.0 +0.03 A? 
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However, alternative unit-cell refinements using other numerical 
approaches could provide considerably different (by more than 
1%) unit-cell parameters owing to the relatively poor accuracy and 
precision with which the spacings between crystal planes (d spacings) 
were measured in this study. These relatively large uncertainties are 
typical when studying minerals of this size and arise not only from 
the limited number of reflections, but also because the measurements 
were performed using an area detector, which provides lower preci- 
sion in d-spacing determination than a point detector. Such relatively 
large uncertainty on the cell parameters makes any comparison with 
the unit-cell volume of CaTiO3 perovskite unreliable, although we can 
establish that the structures of CaTiO; perovskite and Ca-Pv are very 
similar. Ewald projections along the three crystallographic axes (Fig. 3a) 
indicate an orthorhombic unit cell. The unit cell and the chemical com- 
position confirm that the mineral is Ca-Pv. Recent numerical simu- 
lations on ‘host-inclusion’ systems” indicate that an inclusion partly 
exposed to atmospheric pressure loses only a portion of its residual 
pressure, depending on the elastic properties of both the host mineral 
and the inclusion. The Ca-Pv inclusion studied here is partly exposed 
at the diamond surface, but with two-thirds of its volume still buried 
in the diamond host. Thus, any measurements on this grain would be 
affected by some residual pressure still acting on the inclusion, which 
in turn affects the X-ray diffraction data and Raman spectra. 

Raman spectra (Fig. 3b) of the inclusion show that the spectrum of 
the CaTiO; perovskite is in excellent agreement with Raman data for 
CaTiO3 perovskite from the RRUFF database’ (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
The CaSiO3 and CaTiO3; spectra are similar. Small differences 
are evident because of the presence of two Raman peaks for the 
CaSiO3 spectrum, which could belong to the lower-pressure CaSiO3 
polymorph” wollastonite-2M. This wollastonite polymorph is not 
stable at pressures higher than 3 GPa along a mantle geotherm”*, 
well below the diamond stability field. Therefore, its presence is 
probably due to minor partial inversion of the Ca-Pv phase caused 
by the polishing of the sample to expose the inclusion, as reported 
previously”. 

EBSD measurements conducted on several areas of the grain provide 
no evidence of amorphous portions (Fig. 4). The EBSD pattern of the 
CaSiO3 area (red circle), shown as the non-indexed EBSD pattern 
in Fig. 4b, is complex and could not be indexed by a single phase. 
The observed pattern can be indexed by using a combination of 
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Figure 2 | Backscattered-electron image of the Ca-Pv inclusion and 
energy-dispersive X-ray spectroscopy elemental maps. a, Backscattered- 
electron image of the Ca-Pv inclusion (dark grey) surrounded by the 
diamond host (black), showing smaller inclusions of CaTiO; perovskite 


reference EBSD patterns for CaTiO3 perovskite (Fig. 4c) and CaSiO3; 
wollastonite-2M (Fig. 4d), again confirming that CaSiOs is present in 
this diamond with a perovskite-type structure. Because EBSD measures 
surface responses (within tens of nanometres from the surface), this 
signal can only come from the CaSiO3; phase. 

We suggest that the natural Ca-Pv found trapped within the super- 
deep diamond was a result of the unmixing of the high-pressure solid 
solution Ca(Ti,Si)O3. Ifthe two phases exsolved from a homogeneous 
bulk composition, this phase would contain about 3.9% TiO». 


View along [100] 


View along [010] 
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(light grey). b-d, Energy-dispersive X-ray spectroscopy elemental maps 
of Ca (b), Ti (c) and Si (d). The colour intensity (black within the grain 
outline through to saturation in a specific colour) is proportional to the 
element concentration. 


We estimate that the stoichiometry of the original phase composition 
was (Cao.9sMgo.01Feo.01)(Sio.23T i.06AL0.01)O3. This composition is con- 
sistent with that of CaSiO; samples crystallized in experiments”° from a 
mid-ocean ridge basalt (MORB)-like bulk composition at about 26 GPa 
and is similar to that of CaSiO3 walstromite and CaTiO; intergrowths 
found within Juina super-deep diamonds; these intergrowths have 
been suggested to originate from basalt-like compositions subducted 
to lower-mantle depths that later retrogressed during their ascent to 
the Earth’s surface”. The preservation of the high-pressure perovskite 
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Figure 3 | Ewald projections of X-ray diffraction data and Raman spectroscopy results. a, Ewald projections along three different orientations for the 
Ca-Pv. b, Baseline-corrected Raman spectrum of the Ca-Pv inclusion compared with that of the CaTiO3-perovskite intergrowth (Fig. 2a). 
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Figure 4 | EBSD images of the Ca-Pv inclusion in diamond. a, Location 
(indicated by the red filled circle) from which the EBSD images were 
obtained. b, Non-indexed EBSD pattern relative to the CaSiO; inclusion. 
c, d, EBSD patterns indexed with the reference patterns of CaTiO; (c) and 
CaSiO3; wollastonite-2M (d). The coloured lines in c represent the EBSD 


structure in the case of the Cullinan inclusion supports the derivation 
of such compositions from lower-mantle depths. 

The possible subducted basaltic protolith origin of the Cullinan 
Ca-Pv inclusion suggests that we might expect to observe some evi- 
dence of a crustal parentage in the carbon isotopic composition of 
the host diamond (Fig. 1; Extended Data Table 3), which has §8C 
values ranging from —2.3%o to —4.6%o, where 63C = (CPC) amiga! 
(13C/*C)ppp — 1 (PDB, Pee Dee Belemnite reference material). The 
core region of the diamond, defined by cathodoluminescence imaging 
(Fig. 1), contains the Ca-Pv inclusion and has an average &'°C value 
of —2.3%0 + 0.5%, considerably lower than the typical upper-mantle 
value”’ of —5.5%o. By contrast, the outer-rim region of the diamond 
has a composition (mean 63°C of —4.1%o + 0.5%) that is closer to 
—5.5%o. Crustal carbon reservoirs have carbon isotopic compositions 
that are both ‘heavier and ‘lighter’ than the typical upper-mantle value. 
While ‘isotopically light’ carbon compositions (67°C < —25%o) have 
been found in super-deep diamonds from Juina, which are thought to 
be derived from subducted basalt protoliths”®”’, ‘isotopically heavy’ 
(—3%o to —0.5%o) carbon compositions, such as those measured in 
the core of the studied diamond, have also been reported in super-deep 
diamonds from Brazil (Sao Luis and Juina) and Guinea (Kankan)!*~?°, 
If the §'°C value of —2.3%o is compared with the median value 
(—4.91%o0) of 1,473 published analyses of lithospheric diamonds con- 
taining peridotitic inclusions—a group of diamonds usually accepted 
to be minimally affected by subduction?’—it is found to be an outlier, 
beyond three times the median absolute deviation. Such anomalously 
high carbon isotopic compositions are thought to reflect a greater 
influence of subducted carbonate in the fluid that formed these super- 
deep diamonds!*!’, The carbon isotope compositions of the rim of the 
Cullinan diamond (Fig. 1) may represent an overgrowth that developed 
under upper-mantle conditions or from a distinct source of carbon in 
the lower mantle. Regardless, the high 6'°C values of the portion of the 
diamond that contains the Ca-Pv inclusion supports the premise that 
it originates from a subducted basaltic protolith. 

Our discovery of Ca-Pv in a super-deep diamond firmly establishes 
this phase as a component of the Earth’s deep mantle, confirming pre- 
vious suggestions' *? that lower-pressure CaSiO3 polymorphs included 
in these diamonds may represent retrogressed Ca-Pv. The estimated 
original bulk composition of the Cullinan Ca-Pv inclusion is consistent 
with compositions that are stable in subducted oceanic basalt proto- 
liths at about 26 GPa, in the uppermost lower mantle”°. Our finding 
thus confirms the expectation from calculations’ and high-pressure 
experiments?!”°, that Ca-Pv is the main Ca-bearing phase in the 
lower mantle in both basic and ultrabasic compositions, reaching up 
to 23 vol% in MORB-like compositions”®. The combined bulk compo- 
sition of the Ca-Pv phase found here provides overwhelming evidence 
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indexed pattern of CaTiO3, whereas the coloured lines in d represent the 
EBSD indexed pattern of wollastonite-2M. The numbers reported in both 
the figures at the intersections between the coloured lines represent the 
zone axes. 


of the return of recycled oceanic crust into the Earth’s lower mantle”, 
whereas the relatively high carbon isotopic composition of the diamond 
in contact with the inclusion indicates the subduction of crustal carbon 
to lower mantle depths. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Micro-Raman spectroscopy. The Ca-Pv sample was analysed using an InVia 
Renishaw micro-Raman spectrometer installed at the Department of Chemical 
Sciences of the University of Padova. The spectra were baseline-corrected. 
A 632.8-nm-wavelength excitation laser was used at a power of 7 mW. The Raman 
spectrum of the Ca-Pv crystal was collected for 40s using a 50x objective with a 
spatial resolution of 1.1m and a spectral resolution estimated to be about 3cm7!. 
The most intense Raman peaks observed for the Ca-Pv inclusion are (in order of 
decreasing intensity): 774, 247, 470, 337, 181 and 226 cm, 

Direct comparison between the Raman spectrum of natural Ca-Pv with that 
of CaTiO3—both from the CaTiO3; inclusions (Fig. 3) and from the RRUFF 
database”?— indicates that the two spectra are very similar. A small but impor- 
tant difference is the presence of limited traces of wollastonite-2M in the Raman 
spectrum of the natural Ca-Pv (see peaks at 971 cm~! and 637cm7?), which, as 
expected, are not evident in the spectrum of the CaTiO; perovskite inclusions. 

On the basis of the results of ref. 29, the broad Raman bands in the 650-850 cm~! 
region correspond to second-order Raman scattering and only the sharp peaks in 
the 200-500cm~! region are first-order Raman bands. However, we considered 
the entire Raman spectrum of natural Ca-Pv, regardless of first- or second-order 
scattering, for a direct comparison with CaTiO3 perovskite and wollastonite. 

The strong similarity between the Raman spectra of the CaTiO3 and CaSiO3 per- 
ovskites in Fig. 3b could indicate that the spectra are dominated by emission from a 
larger, underlying, unexposed volume of crystalline CaTiO3 surrounded by a matrix 
of amorphous CaSiO3. This possibility can be discounted for a number of reasons. 
First, the partially exposed inclusion is under some stress and this will affect the 
Raman band shift, depending on the elastic properties of the two perovskites. 
More importantly, the Raman spectrum of such a hypothetical large amorphous 
area of CaSiO; would be totally distinct from that measured here (Fig. 3b), 
and would be characterized by the presence of three very intense Raman bands 
at about 370cm_!, 640cm~! and 970cm 7! (depending on the pressure and 
temperature conditions*”?!). These Raman bands are absent in the spectrum of 
the CaSiO3 portion of the perovskite-structured inclusion. Also, because of the 
confocal nature of the Raman measurements and their small spot size, they cannot 
be substantially influenced by the spatially associated CaTiO; intergrowth. Last, the 
EBSD measurements rule out this possibility because EBSD is a surface technique 
(see Methods section ‘EBSD’). 

Cathodoluminescence. The cathodoluminescence scanning electron microscopy 
image shown in Fig. 1 was obtained using a Philips XL 30 scanning electron micro- 
scope with a cathodoluminescence attachment consisting of a Hamamatsu R376 
photomultiplier tube (EOAS UBC). The accelerating voltage was 20 keV and the 
electron beam current was 100,LA. 

Infrared spectroscopy. Infrared spectra were collected on a Nicolet 6700 FTIR 
spectrometer. The absorbance spectra were measured at maximum light transmis- 
sion for 40s at a spectral resolution of 0.5cm '. Background spectra were collected 
for 120s before the analysis and were subtracted from each measured absorbance 
spectrum. The nitrogen concentration and aggregation were determined using 
the procedure described in ref. 32 using a spreadsheet (‘FTIR analyser 3d’) created 
by J. Chapman (Rio Tinto Diamonds Ltd). Preliminary processing and baseline 
determination were performed using the EssentialFTIR software. The analytical 
and processing error was +10% (1o, relative error). The FTIR spectrum of the 
Cullinan diamond studied here is shown in Extended Data Fig. 1. 

Electron microprobe analysis. Quantitative chemical analyses were performed 
at the Department of Earth, Ocean and Atmospheric Sciences of the University 
of British Columbia, using a fully automated CAMECA SX-50 electron micro- 
probe operating in the wavelength-dispersion mode with the following operating 
conditions: excitation voltage, 15 kV; beam current, 20nA; peak counting time, 
20s; background counting time, 10s; actual spot diameter, 51m. Data reduction 
was done using the PAP (p(pZ) method’. The detection limits for most oxides 
were lower than 0.08 wt% and those for Cr,03, MnO, and NiO were lower than 
0.12 wt%. Because of the small crystal size of the natural Ca-Pv and the presence of 
CaTiOs perovskite inclusions, we were able to perform only three reliable analyses; 
the results are reported in Extended Data Table 1. The Na and K contents were 
not analysed. 

Scanning electron microscopy and EDS. We studied our sample using scanning 
electron microscopy and EDS to investigate the distribution of Ca, Si and Ti over 
the grain. We used a CamScan MX3000 electron microscope equipped with a LaBg 


source, a four-quadrant solid-state backscattered-electron detector and an EDAX 
EDS system for micro-analysis installed at the Department of Geosciences of the 
University of Padova. The measurement conditions were: accelerating voltage, 
20kV; filament emission, about 13 nA; working distance (the distance between 
the specimen and the lowest part of the electromagnetic lens in the column of the 
scanning electron microscope), 27 mm. The backscattered-electron image of the 
grain and its EDS maps for Ca, Si and Ti are shown in Fig. 2. 

Single-crystal micro-X-ray diffraction. Single-crystal X-ray diffraction meas- 
urements were performed at the Department of Geosciences of the University 
of Padova, using a Rigaku Oxford Diffraction Supernova goniometer equipped 
with a Dectris Pilatus 200 K area detector and a Mova X-ray micro-source (Mo 
Ka radiation) operating at 50kV and 0.8 mA. The sample-to-detector distance 
was 68 mm. Data reduction was performed using the CrysAlis software (Rigaku 
Oxford Diffraction) to obtain the Ewald projections shown in Fig. 3. The diffrac- 
tion analysis results are reported in Extended Data Table 2 in comparison with 
those of a reference CaTiO; single-crystal sample™ with the following unit-cell 
parameters: a=5.388 + 0.001 A, b=5.447 +0.001 A, c=7.654+0.001 A, volume, 
224.63 +0.001 A’. 

Carbon isotope analyses. The carbon isotope compositions (6'°C) reported in 
Extended Data Table 3 were determined using a Cameca IMS 7f-GEO secondary 
ion mass spectrometer. The polished diamond was pressed into an indium mount 
with a 1-inch-diameter aluminium holder. Natural reference diamonds with 
&5C values between —13.6%o0 (20 = 0.3%o) and 2.6%o0 (20 = 0.3%0o) were used 
to determine the instrumental mass fractionation and drift before and after 
sample analyses. The sample and reference diamonds were coated with gold 
(20nm thickness). The measurements were conducted using !*°Cs* at 10 keV 
impact energy and a beam current of about 4nA. The 15-j1m-diameter !3Cst 
primary-ion beam was used for pre-sputtering. During the measurements, the ion 
beam diameter was reduced to 51m. Secondary ions of '*C and '°C were extracted 
at —9keV with an energy bandwidth of 90 eV. No electron-gun charge compen- 
sation was required. The '°C/'*C ratios were measured using dual Faraday cups. 
The mass resolving power M/AM was 2,900. The C and !°C ions were counted 
for 1s in each cycle of the 30 cycles and the total measurement time for each spot 
was 8 min. The standard deviation of the analysis is estimated to be about 0.4% to 
0.5%o at the 20 (95% uncertainty) level. 

EBSD. EBSD analyses were performed at CNR-ICMATE in Padova, using a 
Quanta 200F FEG-ESEM system operating in high-vacuum mode with an accel- 
erating voltage of 30 kV, emission current of 174\1A and beam spot of 4.5 1m, with- 
out any conductive coating. EBSD patterns were collected at a working distance 
of 10mm and a specimen tilt of 75° using an EDAX Digiview EBSD system. The 
instrument was controlled by the OIMTM 5.31 software, which contains a large 
EBSD pattern database. 

Statistical analysis of carbon isotope composition. We used a compilation of 
1,473 carbon-isotope analysis datasets for diamonds containing inclusions of 
lithospheric peridotite paragenesis from ref. 35. We calculated the median absolute 
deviation” of the data using a b factor of 1.4826 and a very conservative threshold 
factor of 3. 

Data availability. All relevant data are presented in Extended Data Tables 1-3 and 
Figs 1-4. Original spectral data and electron microprobe data are available from 
the corresponding author. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Baseline-corrected FTIR absorption spectrum _B-aggregate N, in which four nitrogen atoms replace carbon atoms around 
of the diamond containing the Ca-Pv inclusion. The inset shows the a carbon vacancy (the ‘B-centre’). The values in parentheses give the 
absorption peaks of two types of diamond defect: A-aggregate N,in which _ theoretical peak positions (in cm~). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Comparison between the Raman spectrum of CaTiO; measured in this work (blue) and that reported in the RRUFF 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Results of the chemical analysis of the Ca-Pv 


Oxide Wt.% 
Range Probe Standard 
(Ave) A 


amen 


0.04-0.05 0.000 a Synthetic MnSiO3, MnK a, LIF 
0.40-0.48 0.013 Lo | Synthetic MgCri04, MgKa, TAP 


CaMgSin06, CaKa, PET 


46.52 46.43-46.62 0.976 
0.00-0.04 0.000 Synthetic NixSiO4, Nika, LIF 
98.88 98.77-98.96 2.003 ca 


The data were averaged for three-spot analysis because of the very small size of the crystal. The cation ratios (calculated on the basis of three oxygen atoms) were calculated from the average 
concentrations listed in the second column. Na and K were not analysed. Ave, average; Stand. Dev., standard deviation; < D.L., lower than the detection limits (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Table 2 | d spacings, their corresponding relative intensities / (with respect to the most intense peak, at /= 100), and 4, k, | 
indices for Ca-Pv, as obtained by single-crystal X-ray micro-diffraction 


CaSiO; (this study) CaSiO3 [23] 

I meas. hkl d hkl 
24 3.81 110 3.831 110 
100 2.71 020 2.723 020 
78 2.70 112 2.707 112 
84 2.69 200 2.694 200 
25 2.20 202 2.203 202 
96 1.91 220 1.915 220 
43 1.57 132 1.569 132 
34 1.56 512 1.558 312 
37 1.36 224 1.354 224 


The data are compared with those for a reference CaTiO3 sample**. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Carbon isotopic composition (545C, in 
parts per thousand) and relative uncertainty for the host diamond 


enclosing the Ca-Pv inclusion 


Locations 63C 20 
1 -2.3 0.5 
2 -4.6 0.5 
3 -2.4 0.5 
4 -3.9 0.5 
5 -3.9 0.4 


The locations 1-5 refer to the positions noted in Fig. 1. 
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Social norm complexity and past reputations in the 


evolution of cooperation 


Fernando P. Santos!, Francisco C. Santos!* & Jorge M. Pacheco” 


Indirect reciprocity is the most elaborate and cognitively 
demanding! of all known cooperation mechanisms’, and is the most 
specifically human?” because it involves reputation and status. By 
helping someone, individuals may increase their reputation, which 
may change the predisposition of others to help them in future. 
The revision of an individual’s reputation depends on the social 
norms that establish what characterizes a good or bad action 
and thus provide a basis for morality?. Norms based on indirect 
reciprocity are often sufficiently complex that an individual’s 
ability to follow subjective rules becomes important*®, even in 
models that disregard the past reputations of individuals, and 
reduce reputations to either ‘good’ or ‘bad’ and actions to binary 
decisions”*, Here we include past reputations in such a model and 
identify the key pattern in the associated norms that promotes 
cooperation. Of the norms that comply with this pattern, the one 
that leads to maximal cooperation (greater than 90 per cent) with 
minimum complexity does not discriminate on the basis of past 
reputation; the relative performance of this norm is particularly 
evident when we consider a ‘complexity cost’ in the decision 
process. This combination of high cooperation and low complexity 
suggests that simple moral principles can elicit cooperation even in 
complex environments. 

Under indirect reciprocity, an individual expects a return not from 
someone whom they have helped directly but from a third party. 
Helping (or not helping) the ‘right’ individuals can increase the 
chance of being helped by someone else at a later stage”!°. Ohtsuki 
and Iwasa’*!! defined a binary world in which an individual’s 
reputation can be either ‘good’ or ‘bad’ Even in such a simple world, an 
arbitrarily large set of associated social norms can be used to classify 
decisions made in a donation game. In each instance of this donation 
game, involving a ‘donor’ and a ‘recipient’, the donor may either coop- 
erate, helping the recipient at a cost c to themselves while conferring a 
benefit b to the recipient (with b >), or defect (not providing help), in 
which case neither player incurs any costs or distributes any benefits. 
Everyone in the population uses the same social norm to assign public 
reputations to individuals. This reputation is attributed (errors aside; 
see Methods) and disseminated'?"'* by a bystander who witnesses a 
pairwise interaction. In this context, if all that matters for assigning a 
new reputation to the donor is their action towards the recipient’, then 
we have a first-order norm. If the current reputation of the recipient 
matters as well as the action of the donor, then we obtain a second-order 
norm. A third-order norm additionally includes the current reputation 
of the donor. 

Most norms studied so far reach up to third order (see ref. 15 for 
an exception) and therefore rely, at most, on the action of the donor 
and on the current reputations of both the donor and the recipient. 
For a norm of a given order, the information used by an observer to 
assign a new reputation is the same information that a donor may 
use to decide how to act towards a recipient. Consequently, studies 
of indirect reciprocity involving norms of increasing order typically 


3,4 


use behavioural strategies (often designated action rules) and strategy 
spaces that also increase (exponentially with order). For this reason, 
a combination of a norm and a strategy that promotes cooperation in 
the space of nth-order norms does not necessarily perform equally 
well in a space of higher-order norms because the availability of more 
complex behaviours (together with those for lower-order norms) often 
has non-trivial effects on cooperation'®. Furthermore, the performance 
of a complex social norm can be constrained by an individual's ability 
to follow complex subjective rules*®. This raises two fundamental 
questions: (1) whether the moral principles that underlie successful 
strategies and norms in the space of third-order norms remain valid 
within a larger space, and if so which ones; and (2) how the cognitive 
skills associated with social norms and strategies impair individuals’ 
performance. Using the donation game and binary reputations we 
answer these questions by investigating the cooperative capacity of 
social norms in a space that encompasses norms of up to fourth order 
and that span a wide range of cognitive complexities*'”'*, Increasing 
the number of possibilities to consider when assigning a good or a 
bad reputation to individuals enables us to identify the key pattern 
of social norms that provides the necessary conditions for promoting 
cooperation. 

Fourth-order norms additionally incorporate (on top of the 
features of third-order norms) the previous reputation of the recip- 
ient, requiring individuals with increased memory capabilities and 
that are therefore able to enact more elaborate behaviours. We encode 
norms up to fourth order and corresponding strategies as 16- and 8-bit 
tuples, respectively; consequently, there are 21° different norms and 2° 
different strategies that individuals may use when playing the dona- 
tion game described above (see Methods for details). Furthermore, we 
define the complexity of a norm using the index «, which describes 
the number of literals (that is, the logic variables and their comple- 
ments) in the shortest logical expression that can define the norm (see 
Methods). This index has been used previously to describe an individ- 
ual’s ability to learn a concept*!”. Here, the simplest norm has « =0 
and the most complex norm has « = 32. In Fig. 1 we illustrate norms of 
different orders and complexities, providing intuitive representations 
of the raw information in Supplementary Table 4. Norms of the same 
order may have different complexities, as demonstrated for second- 
order norms in Fig. 1: different reputation tables (corresponding 
to different norms) translate to different numbers of literals in the 
corresponding minimal logical expressions. Moreover, similarly to 
norms, strategies also exhibit an intrinsic complexity («,) that can 
influence their adoption. Equipped with these tools, we investigate 
which norms promote the emergence of cooperation. In Methods, 
we describe computer simulations of the evolutionary dynamics, in 
which individuals in a population, each starting with a random stra- 
tegy, play the donation game with their peers. Throughout the game, 
the players change strategies via social learning’’, whereby strategies 
with higher fitness are adopted more frequently*®. The simulations 
return the cooperation index 7, a real number between 0 and 1 that 
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Figure 1 | Norm complexity. A norm is represented by a ‘reputation table’. 
Each entry in each table indicates the new reputation of the donor (good, 
G; bad, B), assigned on the basis of their current reputation (Rp € {G, B}), 
their action (A € {C, D}, where C denotes cooperation and D defection), 
and the current (Ra € {G, B}) and past (Rp € {G, B}) reputations of the 
recipient. Rows are ordered, from top to bottom, as (G,G), (G,B), (BB), 
(B,G) and columns are ordered, from left to right, as (G,C), (B,C), (B,D), 
(G,D). The complexity « is determined by counting the number of literals 


describes the average number of interactions that lead to donations as 
a fraction of the total number of interactions observed in a population 
that evolves under a given social norm. 

In Fig. 2 we compare 77 for the leading eight norms shown” to stabi- 
lize cooperation (in the sense discussed in Supplementary Information, 
section 1.4) under indirect reciprocity at third order, in the space of 
third-order (blue bars) and fourth-order (red bars) norms. The results 
show that when more elaborate strategies become possible (when up to 
fourth-order norms are considered) only a subset of the leading eight 
norms still fosters similar levels of cooperation as in the third order 
space. Overall, about 0.2% of the 2'° norms in fourth-order space lead 
to 7 >0.9, compared to about 2% of the 2° norms in third-order space 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). Many ‘new’ fourth-order norms (that is, those 
that cannot be represented in lower-order spaces) foster high levels of 
cooperation. Of the leading two second-order norms”! (stern judging 
and simple standing; see Supplementary Information for details), 
only stern judging remains highly cooperative in fourth-order space. 
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Figure 2 | Cooperation index of leading norms. When the space of the 
norms (and strategies) is extended from third-order (blue bars) to fourth- 
order (red bars), some of the leading eight norms of cooperation® (in 
third-order space)—and particularly simple standing (which, together 
with stern judging, make up the leading two norms in second-order 
space”')—no longer promote cooperation. See Extended Data Fig. 1 for 
results involving all norms. The model parameters used (see Methods for 
definitions) are Z=50, e=a=y=0.01, p=1/Z, b=5,c=1andy=0. 
The results are qualitatively insensitive to the ratio b/c, to the population 
size, to any errors in assessment or assignments made by individuals and 
to different mutation schemes (see Methods and Extended Data Figs 4, 5). 
See Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 4 for definitions and characterization 
of norms; unnamed norms are defined by their binary representation in 
third-order space (see Methods). 


of the shortest logical expression (the minimal disjunctive normal form 
(DNF), where A denotes A= C and A denotes the complement (A = D), 
and similarly Rap and Ra.p denote G and B; see Methods) that can be 
used to prescribe a donor reputation of ‘G. Alternatively, « can be 
determined by counting the number of blocks of 2* ‘G’s*° (where k is 
chosen to be as large as possible and blocks can overlap; see coloured 
squares and rectangles): each block of 2* ‘G’s increases x by 4 — k (starting 
from « =0). See Supplementary Information for further details. 


This norm can be stated as: “help good people and refuse help other- 
wise, and we shall be nice to you; otherwise, you will be punished.” 

Next, we investigate the role of norm complexity in promoting coop- 
eration by plotting the cooperation level (77) of the norm that leads to 
maximum cooperation for a given complexity («). Figure 3 demon- 
strates that the highest values of 77 are attained by norms with complex- 
ities as low as k= 4. The same happens even when individuals incur a 
complexity cost c.= yk when using a strategy of complexity «, (where 
visa real constant; see Extended Data Figs 2 and 3 and Supplementary 
Information for details; we also demonstrate that these results remain 
valid when the past reputation of the donor instead of the recipient is 
used in defining fourth-order norms). 

Figure 3 demonstrates that for « > 4 only fourth-order norms maxi- 
mize 7), despite the fact that the complexity of norms of the same order 
can vary substantially (see Fig. 1). Consequently, taking complexity 
into account opens up new questions regarding the features that make 
fourth-order norms successful, and the features of the third- and 
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Figure 3 | Cooperation index versus norm complexity. Maximal levels 
of cooperation (7) > 0.9) are attained under the simple norm stern judging 
(«% =4). More complex norms (« > 4) do not lead to higher levels of 
cooperation. Some well-known norms that maximize 7 for a given Kk are 
identified. In Extended Data Fig. 2 we show the dependence of 77 on k, 
when a complexity cost is imposed on strategies and the past reputation 
of the donor is considered instead of that of the recipient. The model 
parameters used (see Methods for definitions) are Z=50, e=a=y=0.01, 
ju=1/Z, b=5, c=1 and y=0. See Extended Data Figs 4 and 5 for 
robustness analysis. See Fig. 1 and Supplementary Table 4 for definitions 
and characterization of norms. 
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Figure 4 | Average behavioural complexity. Norms induce different 
levels of strategic complexity x in a population. Because the simplest 
strategies ignore reputations, and are thus unable to secure cooperation, 
we expect high levels of cooperation to require some average behavioural 
complexity ¢. a, We find that stern judging and judging lead to maximum 
values of 7) at relatively low values of ¢. b, This finding is emphasized if 
we consider a strategic complexity cost c.= yx, with 7 = 0 (see Extended 
Data Fig. 2). The model parameters used, detailed in Methods, are Z= 50, 
€=a=\=0.01, w=1/Z, b=5 and c=1. See Fig. 1 for definitions of 
judging, stern judging, simple standing and image score. 


second-order norms that ensure (or not) their capacity to sustain coop- 
eration in the more complex fourth-order space. 

To address these questions, we conducted an exhaustive search in the 
space of fourth-order norms and identified (for a specific set of model 
parameters) a recurrent pattern common to the fourth-order norms 
that promote cooperation (see Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). This 
pattern states that the bystander assigns a ‘good’ label to donors that 
either (i) cooperate with enduring good individuals or (ii) are already 
good and defect against enduring bad individuals, and assigns a ‘bad’ 
label to those who act otherwise in these contexts (that is, who defect 
against enduring good individuals or who are good but cooperate with 
enduring bad individuals). Here, enduring individuals are those who 
retain the same good or bad label in the present and in the past. The 
pattern can therefore be summarized by the following rule: “donors 
become good (bad) if they help (refuse to help) an enduring good 
individual; they maintain (lose) their good label if they refuse to help 
(help) an enduring bad individual” 

This rule has immediate implications at lower orders. Only four 
of the leading eight norms® in third-order space comply with this 
fourth-order rule—those that promote the highest levels of cooperation 
(Fig. 2). Not surprisingly (see Fig. 3), stern judging is the only one of 
the leading two”! norms in second-order space that complies (simple 
standing violates the rule by prescribing a good reputation whenever a 
player helps an enduring bad individual). 
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In Fig. 3 we show that stern judging leads to a maximal value of 7 
(7 >0.9), while having a « value less than that of any third- or fourth-order 
social norm that leads to comparable values of 17 (see also Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Furthermore, strategies that prevail under stern judg- 
ing are remarkably simple. We demonstrate this by first comput- 
ing the complexity «, of the prevalent strategies under each norm. 
Subsequently, we compute the (norm-dependent) fraction of time 
that each individual spends adopting each strategy and calculate the 
weighted average complexity of the strategies used, which we designate 
by the average behavioural complexity (¢). In Fig. 4 we depict all norms 
in fourth-order space by plotting 7 as a function of ¢. Stern judging 
(a second-order norm), judging and score judging (third-order norms; 
see Supplementary Table 4) lead to high 77 using strategies with low 
¢ (Fig. 4a)—a feature that is maintained in the presence of a complexity 
cost C= ks (Fig. 4b). 

Our results show that cooperation under indirect reciprocity can 
emerge even when the cognitive capacity of individuals is limited. 
In this context, it becomes clear why stern judging proves to be so 
robust, remaining the most successful norm (in terms of the combi- 
nation of high cooperation and low complexity) in all norm spaces 
studied even when considering populations of different sizes (from 
small-scale societies to large communities of individuals”). It is the 
norm of lowest order and complexity that is compatible with the 
pattern described here, requiring little cognitive skill both in assign- 
ing reputations and in inducing behaviours that lead to high levels 
of cooperation. It is therefore not surprising that the fingerprint of 
stern judging is present in the moral judgment of toddlers (as young 
as five months old”*), who show a preference not only for individuals 
who helped others, but also for individuals who harmed those who 
hindered others”. 

The modelling approach used here can also be informative when 
designing pervasive reputation systems”, in which optimality should 
be combined with simplicity. Game-theoretical models have been used 
to study reputation systems in the context of trading platforms, crowd- 
sourcing markets and peer-to-peer systems””-*. It has been shown 
that very simple and intuitive social norms may suffice to promote 
cooperation”® and that publicizing a detailed account of a seller's feed- 
back history—as compared with only the most recent rating—does 
not improve cooperation in online trading platforms”’. Both of these 
features—simplicity and the irrelevance of history—bear similarity to 
the results presented here, despite the fact that our model would need to 
be modified to be applicable to reputation systems in online platforms. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Here we summarize the model and mathematical methods; further details are 
provided in Supplementary Information. 

Actions conditional on reputations. The action of the donor in each interac- 
tion depends on the current reputation of the donor (Rp) and the recipient (Ra), 
together with the past reputation of the recipient (Rp). Assuming binary reputations 
(1= ‘good’ =G or 0= ‘bad’ =B), the strategy used by each player is an 8-bit string 
that prescribes an action (1 = ‘cooperate’ =C or 0 = defect’ = D) on the basis of the 
aforementioned reputations. We extend previously used notation”*”! to denote 
each strategy by a tuple P= (po, Pi; P25 P3» Pa» Ps» Po P7), in which p; € {0, 1} denotes 
the action of the donor for each of the possible combinations of reputations R in 
the order Rp, Rp, Ra (that is, with Rp (Ra) being the most (least) significant bit 
when defining a position within a strategy), and with R;= 1 considered before 
R;=0 (that is, for example, po corresponds to Rp = Rp = Ra = G= 1 and p; to 
Rp=Rp=Ra=B=0); this yields 2° different strategies. We consider execution 
errors (¢) that represent the inability of individuals to act in the way that their 
strategy dictates*!. It is common practice to consider errors in the form of ‘failed 
intended cooperation?) due, for instance, to an individual’s lack of resources, 
time or energy available to donate in their role as donor*’. Our results remain 
valid even if the execution errors additionally induce defectors to involuntarily 
cooperate. 

Social norms. We consider that the new reputation of an acting individual follows 
anorm that can be written as a tuple d= (do, d), do, d3, da, ds, do, d7, dg, do, dio, di1, 
dj, d}3, dy4, d,s), in which d;€ {0, 1} denotes the new reputation assigned to the 
donor for each of the possible combinations of action A and reputations R in the 
order Rp, Rp, Ra; A (that is, with Rp (A) being the most (least) significant bit when 
defining a position within a norm). For convenience, we use Rp, Rp and Ra both 
as the names of a reputation layer in a norm (see Extended Data Fig. 3 and 
Supplementary Table 3) and as a Boolean variable that can assume the values 
1=G=Rand0O=B=R. Similarly, 1=C=A and0=D= A. As stated in the main 
text (see Fig. 1), there are 2'° social norms up to fourth order. We consider assign- 
ment errors® a that occur when the observer fails to assign the correct reputation. 
We assume that, once the reputation of an individual is assigned, it is widely 
disseminated throughout the population (for example through gossiping!!""“), so 
that everyone shares the same opinion regarding the reputation of others. However, 
we include errors at the level of individuals, when retrieving the public reputation 
of others, which occur with a probability y: whenever these errors occur, an indi- 
vidual may perform the wrong action as a donor or assign the wrong (public) 
reputation as a bystander. 

Complexity. Social norms and individual strategies can both be regarded as 
Boolean functions that determine: (1) when an individual has a good reputation 
(G; social norms), or (2) when the appropriate action is to cooperate (C; strategies 
or action rules). These functions take the Boolean inputs A (action of the donor is 
C), Ra (current reputation of the recipient is G), Rp (past reputation of the recipient 
or donor is G) and Rp (current reputation of the donor is G). For instance, the 
well-known second-order discriminator strategy whereby an individual cooperates 
with only those players who have a G reputation is given by P= (1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1,0), 
or by the Boolean function Ra. The fourth-order discriminator strategy, whereby 
an individual cooperates only ifan opponent has a G reputation both in the present 
and in the past, can be written as P= (1, 0, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0) or Ra A Rp. In the context 
of social norms, the ‘image score’ norm d= (1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1,0, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 0) 
corresponds to Ra, and the ‘stern judging’ norm d= (1, 0, 0, 1, 1, 0, 0, 1, 1, 0, 0, 1, 
1, 0, 0, 1) can be written as (Ra A A) V (Ra AA). The complexity of a norm or 
strategy (x or kK.) is the length of the shortest Boolean formula (here in disjunctive 
normal form (DNF); that is, a sum of products) that is logically equivalent to the 
corresponding Boolean function*!”. This quantity is also known as the Boolean 
complexity*!”. To calculate the Boolean complexity of a norm or strategy, we 
generate and simplify the corresponding DNF and count the number of literals 
that it includes. We apply a standard algorithm to minimize Boolean functions (the 
Quine-McCluskey algorithm’), using the version implemented in Mathematica 
(Wolfram) through the function BooleanMinimize. This algorithm generates a 
DNF with a minimum number of literals but that is logically equivalent to the 
original (full) DNF—the minimal DNF (see Fig. 1). Here we focus on the minimal 
DNF representation of a logic expression. However, other representations could 
be devised in which, in some cases, there is departure from a minimal DNF and 
the number of literals is reduced slightly—such as by applying De Morgan's laws 
and/or the distributive law of Boolean algebra'®. In fact, reaching a minimal 
Boolean function is a computational challenge*, and for this reason it is often 
calculated as an approximation*>”°, By adopting a complexity measure based on 
the number of literals of a minimal DNF form, we provide an upper bound on the 
Boolean complexity of each social norm, while ensuring computational tractability 
and an easy generalization to norms of higher order. In Supplementary Information 


we define (and provide an example of) the three-step process that we use to 
compute « for any norm (and «; for any strategy). 

In Fig. 1 we also provide an alternative visual method to determine x. It relies on 
counting the number of different blocks of ‘G’s of size 2" a method that is associated 
with so-called Karnaugh maps” (a graphical method for simplifying logic circuits): 
a size-2? block contributes 1 to the complexity; a size-2? block contributes 2; a 
size-2! block contributes 3; and a size-2° block contributes 4. In general, a 2'-size G 
block contributes 4 — k to «. Some rules apply when defining G blocks*”: they must 
contain only G values, being formed by joining adjacent cells (diagonal links do 
not count); torus boundary conditions apply; and they must be the largest possible 
size. Importantly, the choice of row and column order in defining the reputation 
table in Fig. 1 is not arbitrary: the entries in two adjacent rows or columns must 
differ only by one bit. 

It is also worth pointing out that Fig. 1 provides visual cues that show the 
symmetries of a reputation table that are associated with a norm of a given order; 
for example, for norms of order one, all of the entries of the left and right eight- 
entry blocks are identical. In all cases in Fig. 1, blocks of entries are delimited by 
solid lines: norms of second order have four blocks that each contain four identical 
entries; norms of third order have eight blocks that each contain two identical 
entries; and norms of fourth order have no such blocks in which multiple identical 
entries can be identified. 

Evolutionary dynamics. In the computer simulations, evolution proceeds in 
discrete steps. At the beginning of one simulation (or run), each individual adopts 
one of the 2° (256) possible strategies, chosen using a uniform probability distri- 
bution (UPD). Individual reputations, both present and past, are also assigned 
using a UPD. Each simulation is executed for a large number g of generations. In 
each generation, Z individuals selected using a UPD revise their strategy. After 
selecting one of the Z individuals (say, individual X), strategy revision can happen 
through mutation or imitation. Mutation*® happens with probability jz: a new 
strategy is adopted randomly (UPD) out of the 256 possible. This approach allows 
us to study the evolutionary robustness of strategies against the invasion of 
others**-” (see Supplementary Information). Alternatively, we consider a bit-wise 
(or local) mutation (see Extended Data Fig. 5), which leads to similar results. 
Imitation happens with probability 1 — ju: a new individual (say, individual Y, the 
role model) is selected randomly, and individual X is given the opportunity to 
update their strategy. The fitness of both individuals (Fx and Fy) is calculated as 
the average payoff earned in g= 2Z games played against individuals in the popu- 
lation selected randomly using a UPD. This number of games is adequate to obtain 
a clear assessment of the average payoff, given the number of strategies, and to 
account for the dynamic reputation assignment described below. After each game 
is played, a reputation update occurs according to the social norm and subject to 
the assessment (a) and private (x) errors described above. Individual X adopts the 
strategy of individual Y with probability (1 + e**+#Y)~!—the so-called Fermi 
update or pairwise comparison rule®’. 

Cooperation index. The cooperation index 7) for a given social norm is computed 
as the fraction of cooperative acts that take place out of the total number of acts 
during the simulation time. Thus, 1) reflects both the dependence of strategy adop- 
tion on the relative frequency of strategies present in the population (frequency- 
dependent selection) and the evolution of reputations given the fixed social norm 
in the population. More details on the computer simulations are provided in 
Supplementary Information and in Extended Data Fig. 6. The full set of parameters 
explored is summarized in Supplementary Table 2. 

Code availability. A comprehensive description of the standard algorithms that 
we implemented to compute the evolutionary dynamics of strategies is provided 
in Supplementary Information and Extended Data Fig. 6. Code that exemplifies 
the calculation of Boolean complexity is available at https://doi.org/10.5281/ 
zenodo. 1041379. 

Data availability. The raw data generated, which were used to create Figs 2-4 and 
which support our conclusions, is available with the online version of the paper 
as Source Data. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Cooperation index of third- and fourth-order see inset for a close-up of the tail). In the space of third-order norms 
norms. In the space of fourth-order norms (red bars), only a small fraction _(blue bars), about 2% of norms (of a total of 28) promote high levels of 


of norms (about 0.2% of 2!°) foster high levels of cooperation (7 > 0.9), as cooperation (7 > 0.9). Other parameters: Z=50, e=a=yx=0.01, w=1/Z, 
conveyed by the complementary cumulative distribution function (CCDF; b=5,c=1,y=0. 
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Moreover, when we plot norm performance (in terms of the cooperation 


Extended Data Figure 2 | The most cooperative norms. 
index), separating norms according to their complexity « (for K <5; 


a, c, e, g, Data from simulations in which individuals pay a complexity 


cost c, proportional to the complexity x, of the strategy that they employ 
(cc= cKs/10 = 7x5). b, d, f, h, Data when no complexity cost is involved. 
Irrespective of whether the previous reputation of the recipient (a—d) or 
the donor (e-h) is used as the fourth consideration (as the fourth-order 
bit; see Extended Data Fig. 3), or whether there is a complexity cost 


involved, the highest levels of cooperation are already achieved for «= 4. 


c, d, g and h) it becomes apparent that fourth-order norms are generally 
outperformed by lower order norms. Furthermore, paying a complexity 
cost is most detrimental to the more sophisticated fourth-order norms, 
which no longer promote cooperation under indirect reciprocity. Other 
parameters: Z=50,e=a=y=0.01, w=1/Z, b=5,c=1. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Alternative ways of defining a social norm. 

a, b, We consider norms that attribute a new reputation (outer ring) on 
the basis of (i) the action of the donor (first-order bit; blue ring); (ii) the 
current (actual) reputation of the receiver (second-order bit; yellow ring); 
(iii) the current (actual) reputation of the donor (third-order bit; pink 
ring); and (iv) the previous reputation of either the recipient (a) or the 


donor (b) (fourth-order bit; green ring). In a and b, there are 2'° norms 
in total. c, Number of bits (layers, /) used for each norm order, and the 
corresponding number of possible strategies (s) and norms. Because 
actions are taken using the same information used by a norm to attribute 
a new reputation, we consider 2° different strategies for norms up to 
fourth-order. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Robustness of results to parameter variations. 
A full list and detailed description of all model parameters is provided 

in Supplementary Information. a-d, Norm performance (in terms of the 
complexity index) as a function of population size Z (a), the benefit-to- 
cost ratio b/c in the donation game in which individuals interact (b), the 
private assessment error probability x (c) and the reputation assignment 
probability 7 (d). Here we use the previous reputation of the recipient 

as the fourth-order bit (as in the main text) and investigate, within the 
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space of fourth-order norms, the performance of the (second- and third- 
order) leading eight norms together with the (first-order) image score 
and (zeroth-order) all good norms. The norms ‘ss’ and ‘sj’ denote simple 
standing and stern judging; ‘ss + sj’ has the first 8 bits equal to the third- 
order representation of simple standing and the last 8 equal to the third- 
order representation of stern judging; and ‘sj + ss’ is defined similarly; 
see Supplementary Table 4 for details of these norms. Other parameters: 
Z=50,e€=a=x=0.01, w=1/Z, b=5,c=1, y=0. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Global versus local mutation schemes. 

b, We consider a mutation scheme in which a new strategy is adopted 
with probability j. (drawn from a UPD) when a mutation occurs*? ”. 

c, Alternatively, we consider a local mutation (in each strategy), whereby 


b Global mutation 
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with probability j:; (drawn from a UPD) one bit changes. a, For the 
leading eight norms’, we find that the same conclusions are attained 
regardless of the mutation scheme considered. Other parameters: Z = 50, 


e€=a=y=0.01, b=5,c=1, y=0. 
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for r+ 1 to Runs do 
for k<1to Z do 
Pr «+ X ~ U{0, 255} 
REX ~U{0, 1} 
RFX ~U{0,1} 
end 
for t+ 1 to Gens do 
at X ~U{l, Z} 
if Rand < w then P, «+ X ~ U{0, 255}; 
else 
be X ~U{1, Z}, b 4a; 
Fi + 0; 
Fy + 0; 
for i1<+ 1 to 2Z do 
ce X WU{1,Z},c# a4; 
Fy « Fa + I(a,c) — «(Pa)y; 
/* update RS, Ro, R*, R° */ 
ce XW U{1,Z},cF# b; 
Fy & Fy + (b,c) — K(P)9; 
/* update R’, RS, R’, R° */ 
end 
Fy « £2 
he ao 
if Rand < (1+ e%*~*)~' then P, < Ps; 
if t > 0.2Gens then 
/* keep track of the average number 
of cooperations */; 


Runs: number of runs; 

Gens: number of generations; 

Z population size; 

P: vector of all individual strategies; 

Py: strategy of individual k; 

R: vector of all individual public reputations; 

R*: public reputation of individual k; 

R*: previous public reputation of individual k; 

U{a, b}: uniform distribution over integers between 
a and b; 

Rand ~ U(0,1) : random value sampled following 
the standard uniform distribution; 

F. : fitness of individual a; 

y: behavioural complexity cost; 

k(P,): boolean complexity of strategy Px; 

d(A, Ra, Rp, Rp) : new reputation given social 
norm d, action A, recipient actual reputation Ry, 
donor actual reputation Rp and previous 
reputation Rp; 

II(x, y) : payoff to individual x after an interaction 
with y where both x and y may donate following 
their strategies (P, and Py). A potential update of 
reputations (R® and R¥) occurs with probability 7. 
This step takes into account the execution, 
assignment and private assessment errors. 


Cooperate = 1; Defect = 0; 
Good = 1; Bad = 0; 


’ 


end 


Extended Data Figure 6 | Pseudo code for the Monte Carlo and Gens = 1.5 x 10* in Figs 2-4 and Extended Data Figs 1 and 2, and 
simulations used to calculate the cooperation index under each Runs = 50 and Gens = 10° in Extended Data Figs 4 and 5. 
norm. Given the large number of norms considered, we used Runs = 15 
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Global elevational diversity and diversification 


of birds 


Ignacio Quintero! & Walter Jetz!? 


Mountain ranges harbour exceptionally high biodiversity, 
which is now under threat from rapid environmental change. 
However, despite decades of effort, the limited availability of 
data and analytical tools has prevented a robust and truly global 
characterization of elevational biodiversity gradients and their 
evolutionary origins’. This has hampered a general understanding 
of the processes involved in the assembly and maintenance of 
montane communities”*. Here we show that a worldwide mid- 
elevation peak in bird richness is driven by wide-ranging species 
and disappears when we use a subsampling procedure that ensures 
even species representation in space and facilitates evolutionary 
interpretation. Instead, richness corrected for range size declines 
linearly with increasing elevation. We find that the more depauperate 
assemblages at higher elevations are characterized by higher rates of 
diversification across all mountain regions, rejecting the idea that 
lower recent diversification rates are the general cause of less diverse 
biota. Across all elevations, assemblages on mountains with high 
rates of past temperature change exhibit more rapid diversification, 
highlighting the importance of climatic fluctuations in driving the 
evolutionary dynamics of mountain biodiversity. While different 
geomorphological and climatic attributes of mountain regions 
have been pivotal in determining the remarkable richness gradients 
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Figure 1 | Elevational gradients of avian species richness across 
mountain systems. Variation in raw assemblage richness is shown for 
10 out of the 46 mountain systems (n assemblages for each plot from 
left to right: 893, 301, 1,025, 80, 32, 73, 204, 69, 61, 1,816). The orange 
and purple lines correspond to the mean and 95% interval, respectively, 
of the posterior predictive negative binomial distribution regression. 
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observed today, our results underscore the role of ongoing and often 
very recent diversification processes in maintaining the unique and 
highly adapted biodiversity of higher elevations. 

Consensus about patterns and processes underlying the variation 
in species richness within and among mountain systems remains 
elusive?®. On mountains, communities and abiotic conditions change 
rapidly over short distances, with greater elevational than lateral turn- 
over in species composition®. This has complicated a synthetic under- 
standing of montane diversity, because the high elevational turnover 
rates obfuscate straightforward accounting for the effects of scale and 
data non-independence. The rapid turnover in communities and condi- 
tions has also constrained the reconciliation of studies based on ‘alpha 
diversity (local richness) from single localities with those estimating 
‘gamma richness (regional richness) summed for elevational bands 
of differing area’. Furthermore, estimates of elevational diversity are 
often complicated by the variation in sampling effort, sample size and 
human impact with respect to elevation’. For example, even in the 
comprehensively sampled mountains of Switzerland, field surveys con- 
sistently underestimate bird diversity towards higher elevations by an 
average of 29% (95% CI = 5.3-64%) above 1,850 m (Extended Data 
Fig. 1 and Supplementary Information). Here, we overcome these limi- 
tations by combining expert information on lateral distributions for all 
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All subplots are scaled so that they have the same elevation range. Five 
mountain systems are highlighted with numbers and followed through the 
subsequent figures. Black straight lines are visual guides to delineate the 
separate mountain systems. Continental coastline was downloaded from 
Natural Earth. NA, North America. 
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birds with a new global compilation of mountain-range-specific data 
on elevational limits (see Methods and Supplementary Table 1) and 
use a novel statistical sampling procedure to characterize elevational 
richness gradients. 

For the 46 major mountain systems of the world that represent dis- 
tinct ‘evolutionary arenas”, given their bird species composition’ (Fig. 1, 
Extended Data Fig. 2a), we characterized bird assemblages in trapezoidal 
prisms of approximately 110km lateral? and 500 m elevational extent, 
in accordance with the three-dimensional accuracy of underlying data 
(Extended Data Fig. 3; see Methods and Supplementary Information). 
This sampling resulted in 8,410 local assemblages containing 8,470 
bird species (roughly 85% of all bird species) that capture the full 
elevational and lateral variation in diversity in each distinct moun- 
tain system (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 2c). Compared to previously 
reported elevational transect information (see Supplementary Table 2), 
these data allow a globally consistent assemblage characterization 
that is robust to the typical sampling biases induced from variation in 
effort and sampling area along elevational bands (Extended Data Fig. 4; 
see Methods and Supplementary Information). We find considerable 
variation in patterns of elevational species richness among mountain 
systems, with a low elevation plateau as the most common pattern 
(Figs 1, 2a and Supplementary Figs 1-46). When we consider all 
assemblages of the world jointly, species richness falls within a trian- 
gular space along elevation (Fig. 2b), where maximum species richness 
decreases predictably towards higher elevations. Considering moun- 
tain systems as replicates in a Bayesian generalized hierarchical model 
suggests that the global elevational gradient in avian species richness 
is unimodal (Fig. 2b). 

However, patterns of assemblage-based metrics, such as richness 
or summaries of species attributes, are most strongly influenced by 
wider-ranging species! This issue impedes interpretation when 
species are not controlled for their differing contribution to aggregate 
metrics. Here, we address this unevenness using a random subsampling 
approach that provides three-dimensional range-size-controlled 
(or ‘subsampled’) estimates of assemblage metrics (see Methods). The 
elevational patterns of subsampled species richness (sSR; Fig. 2c) con- 
trol for differing species range sizes (and their tendency to inflate a 
‘mid-domain’ richness peak'') and enable inferences about differential 
diversification and/or dispersal of species in mountain systems that 
are not biased with regard to range size. We observe a much weaker 
and more linear elevational decrease in sSR than in species richness, 
with a low-elevation plateau followed by a decay (Fig. 2d). This pattern 
suggests that the frequently observed mid-elevation peak in raw species 
richness”? derives from multiple occurrences of the same species at 
those elevations and is not particularly informative regarding the evo- 
lutionary processes that underlie this pattern. 

The fundamental causes of species richness gradients are ultimately 
differences in speciation, extinction and migration”. The reduction in 
diversity at higher elevations may result from lower speciation or higher 
extinction rates (that is, diversification rates decrease with elevation). 
This may be due to smaller area (or younger age) affording fewer 
opportunities for speciation in space (or time) or increasing extinc- 
tion risk'’, or to lower temperatures and productivity depressing rates 
of speciation and population persistence, respectively*'*. Alternatively, 
diversification rates may be decoupled from the elevational richness 
gradient if, for instance, there are elevational differences in resource 
availability’ and/or time of colonization’”. Such decoupling could also 
arise when higher-elevation assemblages are mostly caused by immi- 
gration, as, for example, in the Himalayan avifauna'’. Immigrants may 
in turn capitalize on new ecological opportunities by radiating rapidly, 
potentially enhanced by climate-change-induced perturbations that 
cause repeated extinctions followed by recent re-immigration and/or 
speciation, consistent with the idea of ‘ephemeral speciation’!°. Thus, in 
an extreme scenario, higher elevations may contrast with more stable 
areas at lower elevations by having both higher recent diversification 


rates and lower species richness’. 
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Figure 2 | Mountain-specific and worldwide patterns of elevational 
species richness gradients. a, Posterior mean (95% posterior prediction 
intervals as orange shades) for raw species richness (SR) along elevation for 
the 46 mountain systems. For c, e and g the posterior mean (black/purple 
lines) and 95% credible intervals (CI; orange shades) are shown for each 
mountain. For b, d, f and h, global patterns using mountain systems as 
replicates in a hierarchical model are shown with solid and dashed lines 
representing the posterior mean and 95% CI, respectively. For d, f and 
h, localities are used as random effects. b, Best global model for species 
richness along elevation. c, Subsampled species richness (sSR) along 
elevation. d, Global monotonic decrease along elevation for sSR. e, Tip sDR 
along elevation. f, Global pattern of tip sDR along elevation. g, Effects of 
tip sDR on sSR. h, Global relationship between tip sDR and sSR. The focal 
mountains from Fig. 1 are highlighted in purple and labelled accordingly. 
The colour gradient in panels b, d, f and h represents the density of points, 
with warmer colours having more overlapping points and colder colours 
fewer. a, b, n= 8,410 assemblages; c—h, 1 = 212,981 subsampled assemblages. 


Here, we integrate a global avian time-calibrated phylogenetic 
tree’” to characterize elevational assemblages by their diversification 
rates using a species-level metric, tip diversification rate (tip DR, 
defined as the inverse equal splits rate!”). When compared to related 
present-day tip rate estimates, tip DR provides higher resolution among 
recently diversified clades (Extended Data Fig. 5 and Supplementary 
Information). Unlike clade-level methods, and key for diversity gra- 
dient analyses, this metric allows the combination of the signal from 
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Figure 3 | Hypotheses, predictions and results for explaining 
mountain level variation in species richness and diversification rates. 
Diversification rate (DR) represents a general form of tip sDR. Mountain 
characteristics can affect the intercept or the slope of the relationship. 
Orange colour represents higher values for a given variable and purple 
colour represents lower values, as depicted in the cartoon drawings. 
Significant ‘Observed’ effects are shown as separate purple and orange 


each component species to characterize the diversification rates of 
assemblages (Extended Data Fig. 6 and Supplementary Information). 
For example, assemblages composed of species resulting largely from 
recent radiations are characterized by an elevated tip DR. 

As with richness, controlling for range size effects on assemblage tip 
DR through subsampling (tip sDR) ensures that all species are repre- 
sented equally and provides an interpretation that is more relevant to 
evolutionary processes. Elevational patterns of tip sDR show strong 
variability among mountain systems (Fig. 2e and Supplementary 
Figs 1-46), but are globally characterized by a consistent (although 
weak) increase with elevation (Fig. 2f). However, tip sDR values are 
predominantly negatively related to sSR for all mountains (Fig. 2g 
and Supplementary Figs 1-46) and, globally, tip sDR shows a negative 
relationship with sSR (Fig. 2h). These findings lead us to reject the 
hypothesis that lower recent diversification rates drive the decrease in 
number of species towards higher elevations. Strong habitat differences 
among elevational zones!* may often result in high-elevation immi- 
grants sharing a diversification rate signal with close relatives from 
distant regions with similar climates, rather than from nearby lower 
elevations'’. The isolation and heterogeneity of higher-elevation land- 
scapes may facilitate rapid radiations of immigrant clades”°, thereby 
increasing present-day estimates of diversification rates at higher 
elevations. Furthermore, although recent speciation events at high 
elevations increase diversification rates, they do not contribute greatly 
to the build-up of local diversity if they predominantly involve popula- 
tions that have remained laterally allopatric within mountain regions. 

We explored how the elevational extent of mountain systems, their 
productivity, mountain age (time since uplift), seasonality and past 
rates of climate change affect the interplay between elevation and the 
species richness (sSR) and diversification rates (tip sDR) of assemblages 
(Fig. 3). Taller mountain ranges tend to be larger in area and harbour a 
greater variety of habitats, both of which result in greater opportunities 
for immigration, within-region isolation and in situ diversification’. 
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lines, whereas relationships that are non-significant are shown as a single 
black line. The specific positions of ‘Observed’ purple and orange lines 
depict the lower and upper 95% credible interval, respectably, for the 
effect of each covariate (see Supplementary Information). All ‘Observed’ 
subplots share the same axes ranges. Hierarchical models used n = 212,981 
subsampled assemblages. SR, species richness. 


We find that, consistent with their greater areal extent and region-wide 
richness (Extended Data Fig. 7), taller mountain systems have more 
speciose assemblages and their unimodal richness peak is found at 
higher elevations (Fig. 3). Nonetheless, trends in elevational richness 
and in diversification rates are otherwise similar to those of lower- 
altitude mountains (Fig. 3, Extended Data Figs 8, 9). These results reaf- 
firm the role of combined areal and elevational extent of a mountain 
region in shaping how species richness varies along elevation’. 

Regional differences in available energy (productivity) may influence 
both the species richness and characteristic diversification rates of an 
assemblage, primarily by setting a ‘carrying capacity’ on the number 
of coexisting species” and by facilitating population persistence and 
thereby decreasing the probablility of extinction of species*. However, 
regional productivity had no effect on either sSR or tip sDR along 
elevation. We also investigated whether mountain age (Supplementary 
Table 3) had an effect on present-day richness following the time-for- 
speciation effect hypothesis”. The uplift of a mountain system provides 
new habitats for neighbouring clades to colonise. With longer stretches 
of time, clades have more opportunities to diversify in situ, thereby 
increasing regional species richness”°. While we detect no effect of 
mountain age on species richness, we find that assemblages on older 
mountain systems have higher diversification rates, especially towards 
higher elevations (Fig. 3, Extended Data Fig. 9). We speculate that older 
mountains could have acted as long-standing refuges for radiating 
lineages during extreme environmental perturbations. 

Whereas species that experience large temperature changes at higher 
latitudes tend to be physiological and ecological generalists with wider 
elevational ranges, those in more aseasonal, tropical mountain systems 
have narrower elevational ranges”°. This narrower elevational speciali- 
zation in low-seasonality areas should facilitate isolation and associated 
opportunities for speciation, with both leading to higher assemblage 
richness, particularly at lower-to-mid elevations, compared to highly 
seasonal mountains”’. We find that mountain systems with greater 
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Figure 4 | Effect of past rates of climate change on the interplay between 
diversification rates and species richness along elevation. The results 
are based on global multilevel models with mountain system as a random 
effect and mountain-level covariates. a, Mountain systems with higher 
rates of past climate change have higher tip sDR, and increasingly so 
towards higher elevations. b, They also exhibit a more positive relationship 
between tip sDR and sSR, while the relationship is strongly negative in 
climatically stable mountain regions. Lines correspond to mountain 
systems. The inset plots show the effect of the covariate on the intercept 
(Yo), the linear (7) and the quadratic coefficient (7; posterior average and 
95% CI); circles correspond to SR and tip DR, squares to sSR and tip sDR; 
blue coloured effects correspond to coefficients where the 95% CI does not 
overlap with 0. The vertical dashed black line corresponds to the average of 
the x-axis (see Supplementary Information and Extended Data Figs 8, 9.) 
Hierarchical models based on 42,526 subsampled assemblages across 46 
mountain systems. 


seasonality have much lower assemblage richness at low elevations 
than their more aseasonal counterparts (Fig. 3), consistent with the 
well-known latitudinal gradient in species richness’*° (Extended Data 
Figs 8, 9). Notably, this effect is reversed at the highest elevations, where 
more seasonal mountain systems maintain relatively higher level of 
richness (Fig. 3). In contrast to our predictions, more seasonal moun- 
tains are characterized by higher diversification rates (Fig. 3). 
Regions that—like higher elevations—have experienced large 
climatic fluctuations are expected to undergo higher temporal 
turnover of species”*. For example, glaciation cycles have caused 
differential extinctions along the latitudinal gradient, spurring recent 
re-colonizations and radiations”*”°. Consequently, we predict that 
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more climatically dynamic regions will show lower richness across all 
elevations while having an overall elevated tip sDR signal. By contrast, 
more stable areas should have lower temporal species turnover, thus 
retaining lineages from ancient radiations that exhibit lower average 
rates of diversification. In concordance with both sets of our expecta- 
tions, richness along elevation is lower and absolute levels and eleva- 
tional increases in diversification rates are much greater in mountains 
that have experienced higher rates of past climate change (Figs 3, 4a). 
Notably, in more stable regions, richness tends to be negatively asso- 
ciated with diversification rates, with speciose assemblages having the 
lowest levels of tip sDR (Fig. 4b). By contrast, in climatically more vari- 
able mountain systems, species richness and diversification rates range 
from weakly to slightly positively related. Past rates of climate change 
emerge as the most consistently supported hypothesized determinant 
of elevational variation in diversification rates among mountain sys- 
tems (Fig. 3 and Supplementary Information), asserting the signifi- 
cance of climatic fluctuations for geographic gradients of speciation 
and diversification. 

In summary, we consistently find that recent diversification rates are 
highest where current species richness is lowest, and that this effect is 
stronger in more climatically stable regions. These findings suggest 
that at the spatial grain analysed here, the signal of diversification rates 
in generating biodiversity is effaced over geological timescales. These 
results confirm previous findings!”*°-** that contrast with hypotheses 
that attempt to explain modern global patterns on the basis of origi- 
nation rates, such as the latitudinal diversity gradient. Instead, low 
extinction rates because of long-term environmental stability seem to 
play a bigger role in the maintenance of regional species richness”. The 
inadequate capture of extinction rates from present-day-only taxa limit 
a more thorough understanding of past diversification dynamics, but 
our findings highlight the importance ofa more historically informed 
understanding of diversity gradients. Mountain ranges harbour a large 
fraction of extant biodiversity that is often uniquely adapted and is now 
under immense threat from climate change, calling for more detailed 
and taxonomically comprehensive monitoring and characterization 
of montane species. Our findings illustrate the distinct evolutionary 
implications brought about by the specific geomorphology, isolation, 
and climatic fluctuations of each mountain region, and highlight the 
need to safeguard both the past outcome and future of their diversifi- 
cation dynamics. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Elevation biases in richness estimates: Swiss bird survey. To demonstrate the level 
of bias that may arise along elevational gradients from local surveys of assemblage 
richness estimates, we used one of the most comprehensive biodiversity datasets 
available, the Swiss breeding bird survey (‘Monitoring Haufige Brutvégel’) 
conducted in 2007 by the Vogelwarte Institute (http://www.vogelwarte.ch/en/ 
projects/monitoring/monitoring-common-breeding-birds.html). This systematic 
inventory surveyed all breeding birds during three summer expeditions across 267 
sampling sites of 1 km? throughout the country. The repeated and standardized 
sampling design allows the use of occupancy models, which enable quantification 
of detectability and potential richness biases along elevation. We applied N-mixture 
occupancy models that model detection bias directly from the multi-species occu- 
pancy model with data augmentation as previously described*’, which treats the 
observed species as a subsample of a larger, unobserved, community of species*. 
We modelled the effect of elevation on species richness, taking into account 
observation bias and measurement error and propagating the uncertainty within 
a Bayesian framework using the rjags*° package for R*°. This model estimates a 
posterior probability distribution for the number of species at each sampling site 
and the effect of elevation on species richness and detection probability. 
Delimiting mountain systems. The major mountain systems tend to represent 
geographically, biotically and environmentally distinct entities. In many cases 
their different geological and biogeographic histories and often highly different 
biota qualify them as separate ‘evolutionary arenas’, that is, as biologically signifi- 
cant replicates for analysis. A recent effort by the Global Mountain Biodiversity 
Assessment (GMBA, http://www.mountainbiodiversity.org) provided an inven- 
tory of the World’s mountain regions based on expert delineation and terrain 
ruggedness®. This inventory identified 46 broad-scale mountain regions across 
the five continents (Extended Data Fig. 2a). To evaluate the biological independ- 
ence of this delineation, we used species distribution data for birds (see below) to 
develop species lists for all mountain ranges and quantified their similarity in spe- 
cies composition based on the Jaccard index of similarity (species shared/all species 
present)*”. We found that overall only a small proportion of species is shared 
among the 46 regions (median similarity of 0.47% + 10.37% (s.d.)). 

To assess whether a mountain region delineation designed to quantitatively 
maximize biotic region difference offered a strong improvement, we developed 
a second delineation as follows. First, we estimated for each ~110km x 110km 
terrestrial grid cell the average, minimum, maximum and range of elevation 
using the EarthEnv-DEM90, a 90 m Digital Elevation Model**. We used affinity 
propagation clustering (APC)* in the apcluster package” for R v.3.1.3*° to create 
a similarity distance matrix between grid cells and divide them into ‘highlands’ 
and ‘lowlands. Subsequently, we applied the same clustering algorithm to cells 
identified as ‘highlands’ to group into mountain ranges following geographic 
distances and continuity (that is, cells identified as ‘highlands’ not separated by 
cells identified as lowlands’). We then used avian distribution data (see below) to 
group the result from the previous analysis according to their similarity in species 
composition based on the Jaccard index. This similarity matrix was then used as 
input for clustering into biologically independent mountain systems using APC. 
The resulting number of mountain regions depends on the quantile threshold value 
specified. The default value, which corresponds to the median of the dissimilarity 
matrix, gave too coarse mountain regions when visually inspected, so we useda 
lower cut-off value. This approach yielded 50 different regions that showed strong 
overlap with the GMBA delineation with a median species similarity among them 
that was only slightly higher (1.63% + 13.29% (s.d.)). For overall generality and 
comparability with subsequent work, we thus retained the GMBA major mountain 
regions as our units of analysis. 

Distributions and elevational ranges. We used data on breeding distributions 
compiled from the best available sources for a given broad geographical region 
or taxonomic group!" totalling 9,993 species (for individual maps, see https:// 
mol.org). These ranges were previously validated to have minimum (<5-10%) 
false presences at spatial grains larger than approximately 100 km’. We compiled 
a database of bird elevational ranges based on a total of 318 published sources and 
consisting of 27,840 species/mountain-range-specific entries. For full data and 
source-specific information, see Supplementary Table 1, also available at https:// 
mol.org/downloads. When information was available, we used separate elevational 
ranges for each mountain system, incorporating different elevational ranges for 
widely distributed species. When different elevational ranges of a species were 
available for the same mountain range, we used the minimum and maximum 
amongst all given ranges. We followed a standardized rule set to threshold fre- 
quent adjectives used for characterizing elevational ranges. We did not include 
within a species’ elevational range elevations for which adjectives such as ‘rarely’ 
or ‘infrequently’ were used, assuming these records are possibly vagrants and do 
not represent the environmental habitat of the species. By contrast, we did include 
elevations for which adjectives such as ‘common, ‘frequently’ and ‘ofte where used 
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(see Supplementary Table 1). Species labelled as ‘Coastal/Marine’ were specified 
a maximum elevational range of 150m. For the Cordillera de los Andes we used 
country-specific elevational ranges when available, using first The Handbook of 
the Birds of the World”? but mostly published field guides for Andean countries 
(complete information on sources is available in Supplementary Table 1). We note 
that, usually, the information in The Handbook of the Birds of the World reflected 
information from national or regional field guides. We fitted local polynomial 
regressions (Loess curves*) for the minimum and maximum elevation across lat- 
itude for each Andean species, allowing us to interpolate the elevational range for 
every species at any latitude. We used the latitudinal midpoint of each country in 
the regression except if the country was either the northern or southern extreme of 
the species distribution, in which case we used the respective northern or southern 
latitude limit of the species geographic range. 

For the 331 species for which we did not find information about their eleva- 

tional ranges, we assessed their elevational range based on their expert geographic 
distribution and carefully vetted sampled localities using the species-refinement 
tool in Map of Life (https://mol.org)". Finally, we quality refined this information 
further using the 110-km gridded expert breeding range distributions (see above) 
and maximum and minimum elevation from EarthEnv-DEM90, a 90-m resolu- 
tion Digital Elevation Model (DEM)*. For every species, we used the maximum 
elevational range possible across its distribution to constrain its elevational range. 
Handling different elevational sources compelled us to contemplate a reliable 
elevational ‘grain, where we minimize false absences and false presences. Relatively 
limited, but certainly existing, data incongruences among sources suggested a 
500-m elevation grain as a good compromise between sufficient detail and a mini- 
mization of false absences as addressed in the validation section below. Sensitivity 
analyses into the grain choice show that assuming a less conservative elevational 
grain of 300 m has negligible effects on elevational patterns of richness and tip DR 
and does not significantly affect parameter estimates and results (Extended Data 
Fig. 10 and Supplementary Information). 
Elevation detection bias and assemblage richness comparison and validation. 
We conducted an analysis to document how the heterogeneity of field-based rich- 
ness data complicates a straightforward synthesis of elevational richness gradients 
and how such data compare to the standardized estimates derived by our approach 
of elevationally refined range maps. For this, we compiled 37 local surveys of 
species richness along elevation gradients of the sort used in previous richness 
gradient comparisons, comprising a total of 370 elevation locations with richness 
data and associated estimates of survey effort, estimated as the approximate time 
spent on each elevation location (Supplementary Table 2). We then compared these 
data with the richness estimates obtained through our approach (see above) and 
related their differences to sampling effort. 

To test the influence of sampling effort when comparing richness estimates 
from field surveys and those derived from our sampling units, we conducted a 
hierarchical mixed effects linear regression. We used estimated species richness as 
a linear predictor of the richness derived from field surveys, using each separate 
field survey as a random effect. If sampling effort mostly drives the observed 
differences between the richness estimates, we expect the slopes to increase with 
increasing sampling effort, reaching values close to 1 for highly sampled surveys. 
Thus, we added the logarithm of sampling effort as a predictor of the slopes for 
each transect regression. We opted to use the logarithm of sampling effort because 
richness accumulation curves with increasing effort are known to be nonlinear: 
richness estimates increase rapidly at first but then slow down, eventually reaching 
an asymptote’. We ran this regression in a Bayesian framework using Integrated 
Nested Laplace Approximation (INLA) using the R-INLA package” for R**. 
Biodiversity data sampling. We divided the world into three-dimensional 
trapezoids of 110-km lateral and 500-m elevational extent, reflecting the assumed 
accuracy of our species range data along three dimensions (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). These units are more densely spaced along a steep slope than a plateau, and 
divide a mountain range into separate comparable units. This sampling allows us to 
combine our two sources of information while maintaining appropriate resolution 
across three-dimensional space: first, expert distribution maps (that is, polygons) 
give us information along longitude and latitude, and second, species elevational 
limits allow us to determine its position along elevation. Species region-specific 
elevational information enables denser sampling along mountain slopes, because 
it allows us to differentiate between, for instance, lowland and highland assem- 
blages that would otherwise be lumped together. We then randomly selected one 
point within the area of each trapezoid and intersected it with all qualifying bird 
presences to derive an alpha diversity estimate for that unit. The sampling was 
implemented using the raster*” and rgdal*® packages in R*°. The sampling returned 
a total of 21,655 assemblages across the world (Extended Data Fig. 2b) and 8,410 
assemblages within our delimited mountain systems (Extended Data Fig. 2c) 
with a median of 71 per mountain region (minimum 3 in the Central Australian 
mountains, maximum 1,816 in the Himalayas). 
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Species richness along elevation. To explore how species richness varies with 
elevation we used three different models to address mean richness (j) along 
elevation: following a linear relationship, 


log(t;) = By + Byxi (1) 


a low-elevation plateau (that is, sigmoidal) relationship, 


log(p1;) = Bo/ (1 + e+ 92%) (2) 


or a mid-elevation peak (that is, unimodal) relationship, 


log(4;) = By + Bx: + Box} (3) 


We first examined how species richness varies with elevation across each mountain 
system. For each mountain range, we fitted each of the models (equations (1)-(3)) 
in which species richness follows a negative binomial (NB) distribution using gen- 
eralized linear models (GLMs): 


Species richness; ~~ NB(,1;, k) 


within a Bayesian framework using JAGS v.3.4.0 through the rjags package for 
Ry.3.1.3°°*9. We note that our definition of linear, low-elevation plateau and 
mid-elevation peak differs from that used in previous literature”. Our definition 
is based on statistically selecting the best fitting model, and is not defined by abso- 
lute elevation values. We estimated the Watanabe-Akaike information criterion 
(WAIC), which is preferable to similar alternatives because it averages over the 
posterior distribution rather than using only point estimates”, and selected the best 
model accordingly for each mountain system. To estimate a global pattern, we used 
the same three models for the mean (equations (1)—(3)) in a two-level generalized 
hierarchical model, in which the parameters for each mountain system come from 
a multivariate normal distribution: 


By ~ MVN(41, 5) (4) 
2 
Oy +++ POA 
y=}: : 
2 
POVp +. Oy 


in which there are p hyper-parameter means such that ps = {j19, ..., Hp} with m 
mountain-system specific realizations B,, = } Bon) --» Bpmy- We fitted several 
models in a Bayesian framework using INLA*! through the R-INLA package for 
R“6, starting with the most general model in which all mountain-specific param- 
eters come from a multivariate normal distribution and are correlated between 
them, and following with simplifications of such (that is, of £). We selected the 
best global model according to the WAIC. 

Bird diversification rates. Phylogenetic information and tip DR. Phylogenetic 
information was obtained from ref. 17 by randomly sampling 1,000 trees from 
the posterior distribution of trees produced with the Hackett backbone, allowing 
us to capture phylogenetic uncertainty in subsequent analyses!”*, To measure 
diversification rates at each location, we used a species-level diversification 
rate!” based on the equal-splits metric (tip DR). We calculated tip DR for each 
species across the posterior distribution of trees and estimated the harmonic 
average and standard deviation. Finally, for each assemblage we estimated 
diversification rate as the harmonic mean of the tip DR of the constituent 
species. 

Furthermore, we compared tip DR to both traditional metrics addressing whole 
clades using a constant birth-death process and to BAMM*?-derived tip rates of 
diversification and underline the advantages of using tip DR in spatial analyses of 
diversification (Extended Data Figs 5, 6 and Supplementary Information). 
Diversification rates along elevation. We explored how diversification rates vary 
along elevation for each mountain system using the same three models for the 
mean used for characterizing species richness along elevation (equations (1)-(3)), 
but allowing errors to follow a Gaussian distribution: 


Diversification rates; ~~ N({1; o*) 


Similarly, we estimated a global cross-mountain pattern of diversification rates 
along elevation using hierarchical models as with species richness. We then 
explored to what extent species richness patterns are coupled with diversifica- 
tion rates across mountain ranges. To this end, we estimated the effect of assem- 
blage diversification rates on species richness for each mountain system using the 
multilevel modelling framework outlined above (equations (1)-(3)) with negative 


binomial regressions. Finally, we constructed a global model using the hierarchical 
approach outlined in equation (4). 

Controlling for overrepresentation. Up to this point we have described the use 
of aggregate measures such as local assemblage richness and diversification rates 
based on lists including all species expected to occur in an assemblage. Species 
lists alone are, however, limited in allowing macroevolutionary inference, as wide- 
ranging species drive the variation in aggregate metrics, such as assemblage rich- 
ness or average species attribute values, much more than narrow-ranged species". 
Inference that values all species equally, such as typically expected for macro- 
evolutionary analyses or the case for phylogenetic analyses of diversification rates, 
requires accounting for this uneven contribution from the different species. For 
instance, estimating the effect of diversification rates that characterize assemblages 
on species richness could be systematically decoupled if in the former each species 
contributes equally (each species is counted once, independent of their distribu- 
tion range) while wide-ranged species are over-represented in the latter. Here, 
we address this unevenness using a random subsampling approach that provides 
range-size controlled estimates of assemblage species richness and diversification 
rates to which each species contributes statistically equally. 

Random subsampling. First, we extended our assemblage sampling to the whole 
world, that is, terrestrial regions outside our mountain systems, using all the 21,655 
sampling locations shown in Extended Data Fig. 2b. Given this set of locations, we 
compiled a list of species present at each location. Let L = {hy ..., 1g} be the set of q 
locations in space (that is, q = 21,655 for this study) and let S; be the set of locations 
in which species j is present such that S; C L. Define r; as the range size of species 
j such that r; = |Sj]. Because species ranges can differ greatly in size and shape, 
wide-ranging species would be represented in more locations than narrow-ranging 
species. To control for this unequal representation, we first select the species with 
the smallest range (that is, the fewest presences across the set of locations), such 
that fin = min{r, ..., Notal species} - fmin Cannot be less than 1. It is easily seen that 
species who share the same minimum range size will have the smallest statistical 
effect on any estimates being inferred. Thus, for every species j, we sample uni- 
formly and without replacement from the set S; the same number of locations as 
the species with the minimum range. The first draw, yj1, for species j has probability 
Pr(y,)) = =, the second draw, if applicable (that is, rmin > 1), has probability 
1 
t—1 


Pry, = , and so forth. We then define the non-empty setU; = {Yip ...} such 


that U; C S$; and|U;| = fmin- Clearly, only using U; for analyses makes each species 
contribute equally, but one would not be anywhere close to properly characterizing 
the spatial patterns. Thus, let Uj; be the first set of draws obtained above and repeat 
the procedure of randomly drawing rmin locations from each S;, obtaining Uj. 
Finally, we repeat this random subsampling for i iterations to obtain the set of sets 
{Uj, ..., Uji. 

For ease of understanding, let us now focus on a given location /;, at which a 
total of T;, species has been recorded. When we perform one iteration of the sub- 
sampling described above, the new set of species present, Oy, will be a subset of the 
total number of species, including the empty set @ (that is, On C Thand|Oj| < | Th). 
Thus, given i iterations of random subsampling, we observe different subsets of 
species for a given locality, {Oy}, ..., Oni} These subsets are not independent of each 
other since they come from the same larger set T;,. In spatial analyses, we are usu- 
ally interested in some characteristic of the assemblage T;, in relation to other 
properties of T;, or of the location /;,. Let cr,, be a property of Ty, say, species rich- 
ness, such that cr, = | T;, We can then quantify a new measure, subsampled species 
richness or sSR, on the results of our random subsampling O;. This yields a new 
set Co, = {|Oni|; ...» |Oni|} comprised of the subsampled species richness for each 
iteration. For clarity, each location J), has a distribution, Co,, of i values for subsam- 
pled species richness. This distribution has the desired advantage of being com- 
prised of values where each species contributes statistically equally. However, the 
issue of non-independence between Co, values remains. This can be accommo- 
dated within a hierarchical model (sometimes called a mixed-effects model), in 
which the location /;, is used as a random effect. When used within a proper infer- 
ence framework, we can propagate the inherent uncertainty of these distributions. 
This approach applies to any type of assemblage measure. For instance, if we want 
to quantify average tip DR across space, we take the harmonic average over the tip 
DR of the species in Oj, resulting in a distribution of subsampled average tip DR 
(tip sDR) for location |}. Similarly, we use a hierarchical model in which |), is used 
as a random effect. 

We used simulations to show that there was no systematic bias in this subsam- 
pling approach (Supplementary Information). 

We used 100 iterations, resulting in a frequency distribution of sSR and tip 
sDR for each locality. This process represents each species for the same number of 
localities, making their contribution to the estimates of diversification rates and 
species richness the same, thus avoiding pseudoreplication. 
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Subsampled multilevel regression. To explore how sSR and tip sDR vary along 
elevation, we take into account the full distribution at each locality using a two-level 
model for each mountain range. We use the models in equations (1)-(3) to model 
the mean change along elevation, in which the mean parameters for each locality 
h come from a multivariate normal distribution: 


By~ MVN(, 5). 


We also modelled the effect of tip sDR on sSR using the same modelling framework. 
Again, we used a negative binomial distribution to model sSR as a response and 
a Gaussian distribution for tip sDR. As general and global models for each of the 
three relationships, we used equations (1)—(3) and we incorporated each mountain 
range m as an evolutionary replicate using a three-level hierarchical model: 


Bam ~ MVN( Hyp =m) 


Jy ~ MVN(115) (5) 


in which h=1,2,3...,n, represents the n,, sampling units on each mountain range 
m, and 1 is the vector of the hyper means. We selected the optimal model as deter- 
mined by the WAIC. These models allows us to fully account for variation in the 
data across all mountain systems when determining the global patterns. 
Explaining the variation in elevational richness gradients. We explored several 
hypotheses regarding environmental and historical predictors of variation in eleva- 
tional richness gradients among mountain regions (Supplementary Information). 
Mountain characteristics. We extracted area and elevational extent for every moun- 
tain system using the EarthEnv-DEM90 product*®. We extracted mean annual 
net primary productivity (NPP) for each mountain system, averaged over 2000 
to 2012, derived from MODIS17™. We estimated average annual temperature 
and average annual seasonality for each mountain system from the CRU CL 2.0 
dataset, which consists of monthly means averaged over 1961-1990°°. Because 
we expect higher mountains to have lower average temperatures, all other things 
being equal, we required a temperature measure that is independent of the ele- 
vational extent of the mountain system. Thus, we estimated the average tem- 
perature across a band surrounding each mountain system of ~30km in width. 
We extracted absolute latitude for each mountain system using the weighted 
polygon centroid. 

We collated geological information on the most likely event of orogeny for each 
mountain system (see Supplementary Table 3 for specific sources). Unfortunately, 
information on mountain uplift is not available for each of our mountain 
systems, and in some cases, there were different uplift pulses or different regions 
within a mountain system uplifted at different times. In these cases, we used 
the oldest and nearest known significant uplift pulses (see Supplementary Table 
3 for details). Since some mountains are older than the estimated dates of the 
emergence of modern birds, we used the MRCA of the bird-tree, according to 
the latest phylogenetic analysis (that is, ~72.9 Mya) as the maximum time for a 
mountain system*°. 

Finally, to estimate the severity of past climatic fluctuations among mountain 
systems, we used spatial layers for past annual mean temperatures based on recon- 
structions provided by global climate models (GCMs). We used climatic recon- 
structions of the last interglacial (LIG; ~120-140 Kya), the last glacial maximum 
(LGM; ~22 Kya), and the mid-Holocene (MH; ~6 Kya). For the LIG we used the 
reconstruction from ref. 57. For the LGM and MH we used the Coupled Model 
Intercomparison Project 5 (CMIP5) multimodel ensemble from the World Climate 
Research Programme's Working Group on Coupled Modelling®®. Specifically, for 
the LGM we averaged over the following GCMs: CCSM4, MIROC-ESM, and 
MPI-ESM-P. For the MH, we averaged over the following GCMs: BCC-CSM1-1, 
CCSM4, CNRM-CM5, HadGEM2-CC, HadGEM2-ES, IPSL-CM5A-LR, 
MIROC-ESM, MPI-ESM-P, and MRI-CGCM3. Supplementary Table 4 lists the 
specific model groups and GCMs. We downloaded the information directly from 
WorldClim” at a 10’ resolution, or, in the case of LIG, at a 30” resolution and then 
aggregated using the average into a 10’ resolution. 

We estimated the rate of mean annual temperature change by taking the absolute 
value of the subtraction between LIG and LGM and between LGM and MH, and 
then dividing by the appropriate time interval for each grid cell. Subsequently, we 
used the harmonic average of these two rates for each grid cell. Finally, for each 
mountain system, we used the harmonic average across all intersecting grid cells 
as a region-wide characterization of past climate change. 

While we collated the best available information for climatic and geological 
information, we acknowledge its caveats, which we discuss further in the 
Supplementary Information. 

Model incorporating mountain-level covariates. To model the effect of each of these 
covariates, we expanded the global hierarchical model (equation (4) for raw SR and 
tip DR and equation (5) for sSR and tip sDR) to include mountain-level predictors: 
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Here, the regression parameters for mountain m come from a multivariate normal 
distribution that is influenced by covariates x,,. The effect of each mountain-level 
predictor is given by +, in which y = {7, 4, 7} is the effect on the intercept, linear 
and quadratic coefficient, respectively. For the effects to be comparable, we stand- 
ardized the predictors by rescaling the distribution to have mean of 0 and s.d. of 1. 
For the subsampling analyses, we reduced the number of subsampling iterations 
from 100 to 20 iterations because of computational limitations (for example, with 
50 iterations the model uses more than 500 GB of RAM). All models were run 
using R-INLA®. 

Finally, given that tip DR has a phylogenetic signal, we used simulations to 
explore whether this non-independence could extend to the assemblage level and 
thereby affect effective sample size or parameter estimates of assemblage-tip sDR 
relationships. While we found somewhat inflated type I error at an individual 
mountain system level, global results do not suffer from an increased false positive 
rate and in neither single mountain systems nor global analyses parameter 
estimates are biased (see Supplementary Information). 

Data availability. All new datasets generated during this study are included as 
Supplementary Information. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Elevational biases in species detection in 
Switzerland. Results from N-mixture occupancy model showcasing 

the differences in species richness between the observed naive species 
richness, and the modelled species richness. a, Naive and estimated species 
richness at each of the 267 locations along elevation (n = 41,652 species 
presence/absence observations at different times). Closed grey points 
correspond to the observed richness while open blue points and orange 
bars correspond to the posterior average and 95% CI, respectively, of the 
estimated richness. To reduce figure cluttering, the estimated values are 
to the right of the corresponding elevation. b, Differences between naive 
and estimated richness relative to the observed species richness of the 
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locality every 250 m (n= 267 localities). Effectively, this is the estimated 
proportion of species that are present but were not detected during 

the survey. As corroborated in the model parameters (Supplementary 
Information), the probability of detection of species decreases with higher 
elevations. Boxplot centres corresponds to the median, the upper and 
lower limit of the boxes correspond to the interquartile range, whiskers 
represent maximum or minimum points that do not exceed 1.5x the 
interquartile distance, and outliers correspond to points that exceed this 
distance. From left to right the n for each boxplot is: 3, 8, 33, 24, 15, 20, 11, 
12, 7, 11, 15, 13, 11, 4, 6, 6, 19, 13, 12, 3, 8, 6, 4, 1, 2. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Global mountain systems and sampling allows for denser sampling in slopes and thus takes advantage of the added 
locations. a, The final 46 distinct global mountain systems used in this resolution brought by the species’ elevational ranges. c, Map of the subset 
study. b, Map of the sampling locations used in this study across the globe. _ of sampling locations that lie within the mountain systems in this study. 
Each sampling location is at least 1° apart in longitude and latitude and Continental coastlines from Natural Earth. 


500 m apart in elevation from every other sampling unit. This sampling 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Sampling unit. Graphical representation corresponds to the orange coloured area in the 3D plot and represents 
of a sampling unit used in this study. We tailored our sampling to the one such sampling unit at a random location in the Colombian Andes. 
resolution of our data: range maps validated to approximately 1° latitude/ Continental coastlines from Natural Earth. 


longitude and 500 m elevation. The yellow coloured area in the map inset 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Comparisons between field work and range 
map species inventories. Data and results from the multilevel regression 
between richness estimates from map ranges and field surveys. a, Each 
panel corresponds to an elevational transect in which species richness 
inventories were conducted. Red points correspond to the accrued 
richness count in the field and green points correspond to the richness 
inferred from expert range maps and elevational ranges at the same 
geographical coordinates. Each fieldwork locality varies markedly in 


sampling effort, focal group and elevational extent, among others; for 
specific information on each transect see Supplementary Table 2. 

b, Comparison of richness estimates: each line corresponds to the 
association between richness estimates from a field survey and expert 
range maps. The colour warmth corresponds to the natural logarithm of 
sampling effort. The dashed line corresponds to the 1:1 line. c, Plot of the 
estimated slope for each survey versus range map richness association 
against the natural logarithm of sampling effort. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Comparison between tip DR and BAMM tip 
rates. a, Average species tip DR versus BAMM tip speciation (left) and 
diversification rates (right). Continuous line corresponds to an ordinary 
linear regression; dashed line corresponds to the 1:1 line (n = 9,993 extant 
species). b, Average assemblage tip DR versus BAMM tip speciation 

(left) and diversification (right) rates. Continuous line corresponds to an 
ordinary linear regression; dashed line corresponds to the 1:1 line. See 
Supplementary Information for further information. c-e, Comparison 


between multilevel models of average assemblage tip DR (c), BAMM tip 
diversification (d) and speciation rates (e) along elevation (equation (4) in 
Methods). In each regression, the black line corresponds to the mean while 
the grey dashed lines correspond to the 95% credible interval (CI). Higher 
colour intensity corresponds to higher density of points. f, Comparison 
between the intercept and the linear and quadratic coefficients (posterior 
average and 95% CI) from the three regressions in c-e. For b-f, n = 8,410 
assemblages. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Comparison between tip DR and clade-level 
diversification metrics. Comparison between average tip DR, estimates 
of speciation and diversification given a birth-death model, and average 
BAMM tip diversification and speciation rates for clades defined through 
different nested spatial boundaries and different trees. ‘Tree’ refers to 

the species group present in the tree when estimating the rates, while 
‘clade’ refers to the species group for which rates are being estimated. For 
instance, if the clade is ‘Andes’ and the tree is ‘South America, then we used 
a tree with every non-South American species pruned out, and estimated 
the rates among the species present in the Andes only. Global corresponds 
to all bird species, South America to all South American species, Andes 

to all species present in our mountain delineation of the Cordillera de los 
Andes, and alpha Andes to all species intersecting with a random point 


within the Cordillera de los Andes. Similarly, Australia corresponds to 
all Australian species, Great Dividing Range to all species present in our 
delineation of the Great Dividing Range and alpha Great Dividing Range 
to all species intersecting with a random point within this mountain 
system. Boxplot centres show to the median, the upper and lower limit 
of the boxes correspond to the interquartile range, whiskers represent 
maximum or minimum points that do not exceed 1.5.x the interquartile 
distance, and outliers correspond to points that exceed this distance. 
Each boxplot consists of: for tip DR, n = 100 tip DR harmonic means for 
100 trees; for BAMM diversification and speciation rates, n = harmonic 
averages across the species for 50 trees; for birth-death diversification and 
speciation rates, n = 10,000 samples from the posterior. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Correlation matrix between the different mountain system level predictors used. Pearson's correlation coefficient for 
mountain level covariates (n = 46). 
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assemblages. We used total mountain area, total elevational range, not 0) > 0.975). Vertical dashed black line corresponds to the mean of the 
average NPP, average temperature, mountain system age, average latitude, x-axis values (that is, corresponds to ‘0’ when the x axis is standardized). 
average temperature seasonality, average surrounding band temperature, For interpretation of these results see Supplementary Information. 
regional species richness and past rates of temperature change. Each line Multilevel models assessing the effects of mountain characteristics on 
corresponds to a mountain system; lines are coloured such that the redder assemblage richness along elevation (a), assemblage tip DR along elevation 
end of the spectrum corresponds to higher covariate values while bluer (b) and the relationship of assemblage richness with tip DR (c). For all 


colours correspond to lower values. The inset plots show the effect of each regressions, n = 8,410 assemblages. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Mountain system level predictors for subsampled data. Global multilevel models with mountain system and sampling 
locality as random effect and mountain-level predictors. Figure description as in Extended Data Fig. 8. For all regressions, n = 42,526 subsampled 
assemblages. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Sensitivity of multilevel model results 

to resolution of species elevational range data. a, b, Raw assemblage 
richness along elevation contrasting the use of 500 m (a) and 300 m (b) 
resolution in elevation sampling. The black solid line corresponds to the 
expectation of species richness along elevation, while the grey dashed 
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lines correspond to the 95% CI. Higher colour intensity corresponds to 
higher density of points. c, Parameter quantiles (0.025, 0.5 & 0.975) for the 
intercept, slope and quadratic coefficient of the regressions shown in a, b. 
d-f, The same relationships as a—c but for tip DR as response. For 500m, 
n= 8,410 assemblages; for 300 m, n = 14,218 assemblages. 
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Regeneration of the lung alveolus by an 
evolutionarily conserved epithelial progenitor 


William J. Zacharias!?*, David B. Frank? ***, Jarod A. Zepp'?, Michael P. Morley!*4, Farrah A. Alkhaleel!?, Jun Kong!’, Su Zhou!*, 


Edward Cantu’ & Edward E. Morrisey)?*+°7 


Functional tissue regeneration is required for the restoration of 
normal organ homeostasis after severe injury. Some organs, such 
as the intestine, harbour active stem cells throughout homeostasis 
and regeneration’; more quiescent organs, such as the lung, 
often contain facultative progenitor cells that are recruited after 
injury to participate in regeneration”*. Here we show that a Wnt- 
responsive alveolar epithelial progenitor (AEP) lineage within the 
alveolar type 2 cell population acts as a major facultative progenitor 
cell in the distal lung. AEPs are a stable lineage during alveolar 
homeostasis but expand rapidly to regenerate a large proportion 
of the alveolar epithelium after acute lung injury. AEPs exhibit a 
distinct transcriptome, epigenome and functional phenotype and 
respond specifically to Wnt and Fef signalling. In contrast to other 
proposed lung progenitor cells, human AEPs can be directly isolated 
by expression of the conserved cell surface marker TM4SF1, and 
act as functional human alveolar epithelial progenitor cells in 3D 
organoids. Our results identify the AEP lineage as an evolutionarily 
conserved alveolar progenitor that represents a new target for 
human lung regeneration strategies. 

Wnt signalling, which is revealed by expression of the direct target 
gene Axin2, has previously been shown to have an important role in the 
development of both the surfactant-producing alveolar type 2 (AT2) 
cells and the alveolar type 1 (AT1) cells that form the gas-exchange 
surface of the lung alveolus’. In the lungs of adult Axin2°°"*!?* 
R26R°*F? (R26RE""? is also known as Gt(ROSA)26Sor'™!(@¥FP)Cos) mice, 
Axin2* Wnt-responsive epithelial cells are restricted to the alveolar 
region and express the AT2 cell marker Sftpc (Fig. la-d and Extended 
Data Fig. la-e). Few Axin2* cells express AT1 markers, including 
Hopx (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 1k, 1). These Axin2* AT2 
cells represent an alveolar epithelial progenitor lineage—hereafter 
referred to as AEPs—that comprises approximately 20% of adult 
AT2 cells (Fig. 1f). AEPs express the same level of AT2 marker genes 
as other AT2 cells (Extended Data Fig. 1f), and also show enriched 
expression of Wnt targets (Extended Data Fig. 1g). We performed 
one-, three- and nine-month lineage tracing using Axin2°PR!?-T, 
R26R°*!? mice to define AEP dynamics during adult homeostasis 
(Fig. 1a). AEPs are notably stable, and we observed only a small 
increase in the number of AEP-marked cells after nine months (Fig. 1g 
and Extended Data Fig. 2a—c). In contrast to developmental alveolo- 
genesis‘ (Extended Data Fig. 3), few Axin2~ AT2 cells become AEPs 
during homeostasis (Fig. 1h). 

To assess dynamics of AEPs in lung injury, we used the H1N1 influ- 
enza virus to injure the lungs of adult Axin2eERT2-dT. RIEREYFP mice, 
causing spatially heterogeneous injury that is similar to human influ- 
enza infection®. We defined four regions of injury severity: (i) zone 1, 
no morphological changes; (ii) zone 2, a minor injury with mild inter- 
stitial thickening; (iii), zone 3, substantial injury; and (iv) zone 4, total 


r, 


alveolar destruction (Fig. 1i). We used this spatially specific response 
to analyse the contribution of AEPs to lung regeneration. 

Recent studies have shown that Sox2-derived Krt5* epithelial 
cells migrate to damaged distal lung regions to re-create an epithelial 
barrier® !°. We observe Krt5* epithelium specifically in zone 4 after 
influenza infection (Extended Data Fig. 4a—d, f), but lineage tracing 
demonstrates that no Krt5* cells are derived from AEPs (Extended 
Data Fig. 4g). Furthermore, AEPs express minimal levels of Krt5 or 
Sox2 RNA and no detectable protein (Extended Data Figs 1f, 4e), fur- 
ther indicating that AEPs and Krt5* cells derive from distinct line- 
ages. In zone 4, Sftpct and Krt5Sftpc* cells are very rare (Extended 
Data Fig. 41), which confirms previous reports’ that the Krt5* lineage 
cells do not efficiently regenerate Sftpc* cells except after forced Wnt 
activation®. 

One month after influenza injury, AEPs and their progeny are 
present at homeostatic levels in zone 1. However, in zones 2 and 3 
the number of AT2 cells expands significantly (Extended Data 
Fig. 4h)!!"?, with a large increase in the percentage of AT1 and AT2 
cells arising from the AEP lineage (Fig. 1j-] and Extended Data Figs 
2d-i, 4j-1). This robust labelling is independent of the timing of tamoxi- 
fen injection before influenza infection (Extended Data Fig. 5g-h). 
Notably, in zone 2 and zone 3 the AEP lineage shows a marked and 
specific increase in proliferation (Fig. 1m and Extended Data Fig. 2k-o). 
Three months after injury, within 300 microns of a persistent Krt5* 
pod, a majority of AT2 cells and many AT1 cells in regenerated alveoli 
are derived from the AEP lineage (Fig. 1o-q). Immunohistochemistry 
and fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) analysis after influenza 
injury demonstrate that AEPs self-renew to maintain the AEP lineage 
and generate a large number of new lineage-traced alveolar epithelial 
progeny (Fig. 1n and Extended Data Figs 2j, 5a—e). Notably, few non- 
AEP AT2 cells acquire the AEP phenotype even in the setting of con- 
siderable lung injury (Fig. In and Extended Data Fig. 5e). 

AEPs exhibit a distinct gene expression profile enriched in lung devel- 
opmental genes (Fig. 2a-d), including the key genes Fefr2, Nkx2-1, Id2, 
Etv4, Etv5 and Foxa1 (Extended Data Fig. 6 and Supplementary Table 1). 
Furthermore, analysis by assay for transposase-accessible chroma- 
tin using sequencing (ATAC-seq) (Extended Data Fig. 7) revealed a 
marked difference between AEPs and AT2 cells, with more than 40% of 
the genome containing differential open chromatin (Fig. 2a). Although 
many regions of common open chromatin are found near housekeeping 
genes, regions of AEP-enriched open chromatin are found near lung 
development genes (Extended Data Fig. 7c). DNA binding-site motif 
analysis shows that AEP-enriched chromatin contains binding sites 
for AEP-enriched transcription factors of the KIf, Six, Sox, Nkx2 and 
Elf/Ets families (Extended Data Fig. 7d, e), all of which are known to 
be regulators of progenitor cell behaviour!*"'”. Moreover, a group of 
primed cell-cycle regulators near AEP-enriched open chromatin were 
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Figure 1 | Identification of an Axin2* AEP in the adult lung that 
regenerates a substantial percentage of the alveolar epithelium. 

a, Schematic of Axin2°°?R!24T. RI6REYFP mice. Lineage tracing 
experimental design is as indicated. D, day; mo, month. b-d, Axin2 
marks a subset of AT2 cells. eYFP is detected by an anti-GFP antibody. 
Unmarked, white arrowheads. AEP-marked, yellow arrowheads; d 
represents an orthogonal view of c. e, Hopx* AT1 cells are not marked by 
eYFP. f, Approximately 20% of AT2 cells express Axin2. g, h, Epithelial 
Wnt responsiveness is stable for up to nine months. The majority of the 
AEP lineage remains Axin2'"-positive; some AEP progeny lose Axin2‘*? 
expression. Very few Sftpc* Axin2~ cells gain Axin2"‘" expression. Red 
arrow, an Axin2* mesenchymal cell. i, Experimental design is as indicated. 
Influenza-induced lung injury results in regionalized alveolar damage: 
minimal (zone 1), mild (zone 2), severe (zone 3) or complete (zone 4). 
j-l, AEP-generated Sftpc* cells (j, k) and Hopx* AT1 cells (1) expand in 


dynamically regulated in AEPs two weeks after influenza infection!**! 


(Fig. 2b-d and Extended Data Fig. 6e-g). 
To isolate human AEPs, we identified cell surface markers that 
were enriched in mouse AEPs (Fig. 3a). These studies identified 
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zones 2 and 3. m, Ki67* AEPs preferentially re-enter the cell cycle in areas 
of regeneration. n, AEPs can self-renew (YFP*RFP*) while regenerating 

a considerable number of AT2 cells (YFP*RFP_ ), but very few non-AEP 
cells acquire Axin2 expression (YFP RFP*). Flu, cells from mice with 
influenza-induced lung injury. o, A region of regenerated lung epithelium 
near a persistent Krt5* pod. Black line, border of Krt5* pod. Yellow dotted 
line, region of regeneration. p, q, A large number of new AEP-derived AT1 
and AT2 cells are found within three alveolar units (regenerated zone 3) of 
Krt5* pods. n=5 (m, n), 6 (f-g, 0, p) or 10 (all other panels) mice from 

2 (g, h, 0, p) or 3 (all other panels) individual experiments. Statistics are 
representative of all biological replicates. Plots are centred on mean, 

with bars indicating s.d. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001 and 

**E P< ().0001 by two-tailed t-test (e, p,q) or ANOVA with adjustment 
for multiple comparison testing (all other panels). NS, not significant. 
Scale bars: b, 100 1m; c-e, g, j, 0, 501m. 


the epithelial cancer stem cell membrane protein Tm4sf1?””? as 


a marker for mouse AEPs (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 8a-c). 
Immunohistochemistry and FACS analysis demonstrates that 
Tm4sfl marks approximately 20% of labelled mouse AT2 cells and 
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Figure 2 | AEPs possess a distinct 
transcriptome and chromatin 
architecture enriched for 
cell-cycle and progenitor-cell 
pathways. a, RNA-seq and ATAC- 
seq was performed on AEPs and 
AT2 cells. Principal component 
analysis plot of the top 500 most- 


variable genes, showing that AEPs 
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from AT2 cells. ATAC-seq shows 
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more than 90% of mouse AEPs (Fig. 3c, d and Extended Data Fig. 8a). 
Using a combination of a human TM4SF1 antibody (Extended Data 
Fig. 8d) and human-AT2-specific HTII-280 antibody~* (Extended 
Data Fig. 8b, e-h), we were able to identify a distinct subset of HTI- 
280*TM4SF1*EPCAM? putative human AEPs in normal human 
lung. These human AEPs comprise approximately 29% of the human 
AT2 population (Fig. 3e) and express SFTPC, but not KRT5 or SOX2, 
mRNA (Supplementary Table 2). 

Using clonal alveolar organoid assays”°, both mouse AEPs and 
human AEPs form a greater number of, and larger, organoids that con- 
tain both AT1 and AT2 cells but no SOX2* or KRT5*™ cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 8i, j). AEPs also demonstrate increased responsiveness to 
Wnt modulation when compared to AT2 cells (Fig. 3f-n and Extended 
Data Fig. 9). Notably, depletion of TM4SF1* cells from the human AT2 
population leads to a dramatic loss of organoid formation (Fig. 30-s). 
Wnt inhibition promoted AT1 cell differentiation and Wnt activation 
promoted AT2 cell formation in both mouse and human organoids, but 
not in human AEP-depleted organoids (Fig. 30-1, u, v and Extended 
Data Fig. 90, p). These data suggest that TM4SF1*HTII-280* human 
AEPs are the functional equivalent of mouse AEPs. 


RNA sequencing analysis (RNA-seq) demonstrated that a large 
proportion of human AEP-enriched genes (35.6%)—including key 
progenitor cell regulators—were evolutionarily conserved with 
mouse AEPs (Fig. 4a, b and Extended Data Fig. 10a, b). In particu- 
lar, mouse and human AEPs are both enriched for Wnt pathway 
targets, including AXIN2 and FGFR2; FGFR2 is the primary recep- 
tor for FGF7 and FGF10*°-» (Fig. 4c, Extended Data Fig. 10k and 
Supplementary Table 2). DNA binding motif analysis shows that 
TCF/LEF binding sites are enriched in open chromatin near con- 
served AEP genes, and 3-catenin is bound to some of these genomic 
regions (Extended Data Fig. 10c-e), supporting the idea that the 
Wnt-responsiveness of AEPs is evolutionarily conserved. Treatment 
of both mouse and human AEPs with FGF7 or FGF10 ligand 
resulted in substantial increases in colony size and colony-forming 
efficiency, whereas mouse AT2 and AEP-depleted human AT2 cells 
exhibited a diminished response (Fig. 4d-w and Extended Data 
Fig. 10f-q). 

Our data reveal that AEPs are a major lineage that contributes to 
functional alveolar epithelial regeneration by producing a large num- 
ber of both AT2 and AT! cells after injury. By contrast, Sox2-derived 
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Figure 3 | Identification of Tm4sf1 as an AEP-specific cell surface 
marker capable of isolating functional human AEPs. a, b, AEP-enriched 
cell-surface proteins with an available antibody. Tm4sf1 is highlighted. 

c, Tm4sfl is expressed in mouse AEPs. Yellow arrow, AEP. White arrow, 
AT2 cell. d, FACS analysis (n = 6 individual mice, see Extended Data Fig. 8) 
demonstrating that Tm4sf1 correlates strongly with Axin2'" expression. 
e, A human anti-TM4SF1 antibody marks a subset of human HTII-280+ 
AT2 (hAT2) cells, which are putative human AEPs (hAEPs). 488, Alexa 
Fluor 488. f, Diagram of human lung alveolar organoid assay using either 
total human AT2 cells (HTII-280*), human AEPs (HTII-280+TM4SF1*) 
or AEP-depleted human AT2 cells (HTII-280*TM4SF1_). Indicated 
cultures were treated with CHIR or XAV to modulate Wnt signalling. 


Krt5* cells migrate from the proximal airway after acute lung injury, 
preventing loss of the epithelial barrier®°. AEPs and Krt5* cells are 
likely to act in concert: Krt5* cells probably act rapidly to prevent 
immediate loss of epithelial barrier while AEPs simultaneously regen- 
erate functional alveoli. AEPs respond robustly to both Wnt and Fegf 
signals: Wnt signalling is a key factor in modulating the AT2-to-AT1 
transition* and Fefr2 activation promotes AT2 cell proliferation 
(Extended Data Fig. 10j). Importantly, the conservation and acces- 
sibility of both mouse and human AEPs provides an opportunity for 
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g-j, The complete human AT2 population generates alveolar organoids 
and responds to Wnt activation by increasing AT2 cell differentiation, 

or to Wnt inhibition by increasing AT1 cell differentiation. k-n, Human 
AEPs generate a greater number of, and larger, organoids that respond 
more robustly to Wnt modulation. o-r, Depletion (Dep.) of TM4SF1* cells 
from human AT2 cells results in a loss of alveolar organoid formation and 
Wnt responsiveness. s—v, Quantification of colony forming efficiency (s), 
colony size (t), AT2 (u) and AT1 (v) cell differentiation. n = 4 individual 
human organoid experiments. Statistics are inclusive of all biological 
replicates. **P < 0.01 and ***P < 0.001 by ANOVA with adjustment 

for multiple comparison testing. Plots are centred on mean with bars 
indicating standard deviation. Scale bars: ¢, 50 |1m; f-q, 25 zm. 


mechanistic studies to shed light on human lung progenitor cell biol- 
ogy, and assist in the development of new treatments for acute and 
chronic lung diseases. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Figure 4 | AEPs display an evolutionarily conserved response to Wnt 
and Fef signalling. a, Human AEPs exhibit a distinct transcriptome 
enriched for Wnt responsiveness. b, More than one third of human AEP- 
enriched genes are shared with mouse AEPs. c, Volcano plot of 15,628 
genes tested using limma shows extensive overlap between upregulated 
genes in mouse and human AEPs. FGFR2 is indicated. d-w, Alveolar 
organoid assays show that mouse AEPs (d-m) and human AEPs (n-w) 
display a significant increase in colony formation and size upon FGF7 
treatment. Dep., AEP-depleted AT2 cells. Additional data are shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 10. n = 4 individual organoid experiments. Statistics 
are inclusive of all biological replicates. **P < 0.01 and ***P < 0.001 

by ANOVA with adjustment for multiple comparison testing. NS, not 
significant. Plots are centred on mean with bars indicating standard 
deviation. Scale bars: 25 |1m. 
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METHODS 


Ethical compliance. All mouse studies were performed under guidance of the 
University of Pennsylvania Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee in 
accordance with institutional and regulatory guidelines. This study used cells 
derived from de-identified non-used lungs donated for organ transplantation 
via an established protocol (PROPEL, approved by University of Pennsylvania 
Institutional Review Board) with informed consent in accordance with institutional 
and NIH procedures. All patient information was removed before use. This use 
does not meet the current NIH definition of human subject research, but all insti- 
tutional procedures required for human subject research were followed throughout 
the reported experiments. 

Mice and Cre recombinase induction. The generation and genotyping of the 
Axin2*=8124T mouse line generated in our laboratory has previously been 
described*. The Sftpc*"® mouse line was a gift of H. Chapman; their genotyping 
and generation have previously been described**. Hopx*!"8SF? mice*> were a 
gift of R. Jain and J. Epstein, and are available from Jackson Laboratories. The 
R26R°*? mice are available from Jackson Laboratories. All mouse studies were 
performed under guidance of the University of Pennsylvania Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee. Mice were maintained on a mixed CD-1 and C57BL/6 
background. For induction of all Cre recombinase models, tamoxifen (Sigma) 
was dissolved in 100% ethanol and diluted with corn oil (Sigma) to produce a 
10% ethanol:tamoxifen:corn oil mixture at 20 mg/ml. Six-to-eight-week-old mice 
were injected intraperitoneally with 200,1g per g body weight on between three 
and five consecutive days to induce recombination. All lineage-tracing experi- 
ments represent a minimum of n=6 mice in all groups to allow for effective 
statistical evaluation. qPCR experiments represent a minimum of n=3 mice in 
all groups. Mouse experiments were performed on both male and female mice in 
all conditions, and mice were chosen at random from the cohort but not formally 
randomized. Blinding for experimental condition was not possible owing to the 
nature of the injury experiments. 

Influenza lung injury. PR8 H1N1 influenza was a gift of J. Wherry. Recombination 
for lineage tracing was performed using 3 daily tamoxifen injections, 7 or 28 days 
before viral infection. For infection, the virus was diluted in PBS and a dose of 
0.3 LDso was administered via intranasal instillation. After infection, mice were 
weighed and monitored daily for 14-28 days, and mice that lost >30% of their 
starting weight or were moribund were euthanized humanely. Post-influenza RNA 
was obtained at 14 days after infection, and lung regeneration was analysed from 
tissue collected from mice between 28 days and 3 months after infection. FACS 
data were generated from influenza-infected and uninfected mice using the same 
protocols, as described later. Regionalized lung injury was assessed via histology, 
and adjacent sections were used for all immunostaining and quantification. 
Histology. At the time of tissue collection, mice were euthanized by CO 
inhalation. The chest cavity was exposed and the lungs cleared of blood by perfu- 
sion with cold PBS via the right ventricle. Lungs were inflated with 2% paraform- 
aldehyde under constant pressure of 30 cm water, and allowed to fix overnight. 
Tissue was then dehydrated, paraffin embedded and sectioned. Haematoxylin and 
eosin staining was performed to examine morphology, and to score regions on the 
basis of the severity of injury. Immunohistochemistry was used to detect protein 
expression, using the following antibodies on paraffin sections: GFP (chicken, 
Aves, GFP-1020, 1:500), GFP (goat, Abcam, ab5450, 1:100), RFP (rabbit, Rockland, 
600-901-379, 1:250), Scgblal (goat, Santa Cruz, sc-9772, 1:20), Tubb4 (mouse, 
BioGenex, MU178-UC, 1:20), Sftpc (rabbit, Millipore, ABC99, 1:250), Sftpc (goat, 
Santa Cruz, sc-7750, 1:50), Pdpn (mouse, Hybridoma Bank, Clone 8.1.1, 1:50), 
Agp5 (rabbit, Abcam, ab92320, 1:100), Ki67 (rabbit, Abcam, clone SP6, ab16667, 
1:50) and anti-mouse Tm4sf1 (rabbit, LSBiosciences, B7077, 1:500). 

Alveolar epithelial cell number and lineage imaging and quantification. After 
immunostaining for alveolar epithelial lineages and proliferation, images were 
captured using a Nikon Eclipse Ni wide-field microscope or a Leica TCS SP8 con- 
focal microscope. We captured images containing at least eight individual 1-j1m 
optical sections. Z-stacks were obtained from at least five random areas of each 
histological zone from a minimum of n=5 mice. All images were processed with 
Image] software. Cell counts were performed using the Cell Counter plug-in for 
ImageJ. Cells were counted in at least three different areas of each histological 
injury zone for each mouse, to obtain a total count of >1,000 cells counted for 
each condition. Only true confocal images were used for quantification. For image 
presentation, both confocal images and images obtained with automatic deconvo- 
lution algorithms in Nikon Elements software are presented, with source as noted. 
Lung alveolar epithelial cell isolation and FACS analysis. Mouse. Lungs from 
Axin2ER!2-4T mice were collected at 6-8 weeks of age and processed into a 
single-cell suspension using dispase, collagenase I and DNase, as previously 
described*®*”, EPCAM* Axin2* cells (tdTomatot) were identified via FACS 
sorting, as previously described*”. The total AT2 population (Sftpct AT2 cells) 
was isolated from lungs of 6-8-week-old Sftpce""*"?;R26R°""” mice 5 days after 


induction with 200 1g per g body weight tamoxifen. eYFP* cells were then isolated 
via FACS sorting, as previously described?’. For sorting and quantification, the 
following antibodies were used: Pdpn-eFluor660 (eBioscience, Clone 8.1.1, 1:100) 
EpCAM-APC (eBioscience, Clone G8.8, 1:200), EpCAM-eFluor488 (eBioscience, 
Clone G8.8, 1:200), CD31-PeCy7 (eBioscience, Clone 390, 1:200) and CD45-PeCy7 
(eBioscience, Clone 30-F11, 1:200). Two anti-mouse Tm4sf1 antibodies were used 
to ensure specificity: sheep anti-mouse Tm4sf1 (R&D systems, AF7514, 1:10) and 
sheep IgG isotype control (R&D systems, 5-001-A, 1:10) with anti-sheep 488 
secondary (Abcam, ab150177, 1:50) or rabbit anti-mouse Tm4sf1 (LS Biosciences, 
B7077, 1:25) and rabbit IgG isotype control (LS Biosciences, LS-C109221, 1:25) 
with donkey anti-rabbit 488 secondary (Life Technologies, A212016, 1:200). 
Human. Samples of normal, de-identified human lungs were obtained from 
non-used lungs donated for organ transplantation via an established protocol 
(PROPEL, approved by University of Pennsylvania Institutional Review Board) 
with informed consent in accordance with institutional procedures. A 2 x 2 cm 
piece of distal lung tissue was obtained, pleura and large airways were carefully 
dissected away and tissue was processed into a single-cell suspension using the 
same combination of dispase, collagenase I and DNase that was used for mouse 
lungs. A Miltenyi gentleMACS dissociator was used for mincing and incubation 
for 35 min at 37°C. Cells were washed, passed over 70-11M and 40-1M filters and 
red blood cells were lysed with ACK lysis buffer. After a single-cell suspension was 
obtained, cells were analysed by FACS or sorted using the MACS multisort kit, 
MACs LS columns and the following antibodies: EPCAM-PE (BD, mouse, Clone 
1B7, 1:50), HT2-280 (mouse IgM, a gift of L. Dobbs, UCSE, 1:50), TM4SF1-APC 
(mouse, R&D Systems, Clone 877621, 1:100), Mouse IgG1-APC isotype control 
(R&D systems, 1C002A, 1:100), anti-APC microbeads (Miltenyi, 130-090-855, 
1:20) and anti-mouse IgM microbeads (Miltenyi, 130-047-302, 1:20). For the full 
protocol for digestion and sorting of human lung epithelial cells, and their propo- 
gation as alveolar organoids, see ‘Data availability. 
Ex vivo alveolar organoids. Clonal alveolar organoid assays were performed as 
previously described, with some modifications from the original protocol*!>37 
In brief, 5 x 10° epithelial cells (AT2 or AEP for mouse, HT2-280*, HT2- 
280*TM4SF1* and HT2-280*TM4SF1~ for human) were isolated as described 
earlier, and mixed with 5 x 10* lung fibroblasts (isolated from adult wild-type mice 
as previously described?’ for mouse; MRCS cells (ATCC CCL-171, tested negative 
for mycobacterial contamination, at no greater than passage 10) for human). Cells 
were then suspended in a 1:1 mixture of SAGM medium (Lonza, with all additives 
except epinephrine) and growth factor-reduced, phenol-free Matrigel (Corning). 
Ninety microlitres of the cell-medium-Matrigel mixture was then aliquoted into 
individual 24-well cell culture inserts and allowed to solidify at 37°C. SAGM was 
then placed into each well of the 24-well plate. The Rock inhibitor Y27632 (Sigma) 
was included in the medium for the first two days. After two days of culture, 
Y27632 was removed and ligand treatments of organoids were performed using 
the following reagents at the indicated concentrations: Wnt3a 200 ng/ml (R&D 
systems), Fgf7 50 ng/ml (R&D Systems), Fgf10 50 ng/ml (R&D Systems), XAV939 
101M (Sigma) and CHIR99021 11M (Fisher). DMSO was used a control. The 
medium was changed every 48h, and fresh ligands were included at each medium 
change. After 21 days of culture, organoids were fixed in 2% paraformaldehyde, 
embedded in Histogel (Richard-Allan), dehydrated, paraffin-embedded, and 
sectioned and immunostained as described earlier. 
RNA-seq analysis. Cells were sorted using the protocols described earlier into 
Trizol LS (Life Technologies). For mouse, six individual mice were sorted and 
pooled into two individual pools for Axin2* cells and three individual pools for 
Sftpc* cells. For human, cells from three individual patients were sorted sepa- 
rately and prepared for sequencing individually. RNA was then extracted using 
a combination of the Trizol protocol and MinElute RNA Cleanup Kit (Qiagen). 
RNA integrity was confirmed via Bionanalyzer evaluation and samples with RNA 
integrity numbers >8.5 were chosen for library preparation. Library preparation 
was conducted using Illumina truSeq stranded mRNA kit, followed by the Nugen 
Ovation amplification kit. FASTQ files were assessed for quality control using the 
FastQC program. FASTQ files were aligned against the mouse reference genome 
(mm9) or human reference (hg19/hGRC37) genome using the STAR aligner®®. 
Duplicate reads were flagged using the MarkDuplicates program from Picard tools. 
Per-gene read counts for Ensembl (v.67) gene annotations for the mouse samples 
or Ensembl (v.75) for the human samples were computed using the R package 
Rsubread, with duplicate reads removed. Gene counts represented as counts 
per million (CPM) were first nominalized using the trimmed mean of M-values 
method in the R package edgeR, and genes with a CPM < 1 in 25% of samples were 
removed and deemed to be low-expressed. These data were transformed using the 
VOOM function from the limma R package’. Differential gene expression was 
performed using a linear model with the limma package. Given the small sample 
size of the experiment, we employed the empirical Bayes procedure as implemented 
in limma to adjust the linear fit and calculate P values. P values were adjusted for 
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multiple comparisons using Benjamini-Hochberg procedure. For the human data, 
a paired analysis was employed using the patient as a blocking variable. Heat maps 
and principal component analysis plots were generated in R. Gene Ontology (GO) 
enrichment analysis was performed using the ToppGene Suite (http://toppgene. 
cchmc.org/)*°. 

ATAC-seq analysis. Individual ATAC-seq libraries were generated from sorted 
Axin2* and Sftpct AT2 cells as described earlier, using previously published 
methods“". In brief, 5 x 104 cells were sorted into PBS, washed and lysed to obtain 
nuclei. Nuclei were exposed to Tn5 transposase (Illumina), and fractionated DNA 
was used for amplification and library preparation. Libraries were then purified 
and paired-end sequenced. After sequencing, FASTQ files were aligned against the 
mouse reference genome (mm9) using the STAR aligner*, with default parameters 
plus options to suppress the matching of spliced reads (“-outFilterMatchNmi- 
nOverLread 0.4—outFilterScoreMinOverLread 0.4’). Duplicate reads were flagged 
using the MarkDuplicates program from Picard tools and removed using samtools. 
MACS2*” was used to call peaks with the following options ‘-nomodel-shift 
-100-extsize 200° Differential ATAC-seq peaks were determined using the bdgdiff 
command from MACS2 and default options. Peaks were filtered to have a MACS2 
logo likelihood ratio score >10 and to be within —50 kb and 10kb of the transcrip- 
tion start site of Ensembl 67 protein-coding genes. ATAC-seq enrichment heat 
maps were created using deepTools2”’. 

Motif analysis. The intersection of gene promoter regions (—5 kb, 600 bp, Ensembl 
v.67) with identified ATAC-seq peaks was performed using bedtools. The FASTA 
file of genome sequence (mm9) of promoter ATAC-seq peaks was created using 
bedtools and scanned for TCF/LEF motifs using FIMO“. Motif enrichment 
analysis was performed using the findMotifsGenome.pl program in the HOMER 
software suite*’, with the peak search size option set to 50 bp. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation. Chromatin immunoprecipitation was 
performed using the High Sensitivity ChIP Kit (Abcam) with 3 1g of anti-8 
-catenin (Santa Cruz sc-7963) or anti-IgG1 isotype control (Santa Cruz sc-3877). 
In brief, 1 x 10° Axin2* or Sftpct AT2 cells were sorted into SAGM (Lonza), 
whole chromatin was prepared, chromatin was cross-linked and sonicated using 
a Covaris sonicator to an optimal size of 300 bp, and chromatin was immuno- 
precipitated using the antibodies listed earlier, following the Abcam protocol. 
Library quality was confirmed using Bioanalyzer, and the enrichment of genomic 
DNA was assessed using qPCR to compare 3-catenin immunoprecipitate to 
immunoprecipitate from an IgG control for each cell type. qPCR data represents 
n= 2 individual immunoprecipitation experiments, and was performed in 
triplicate. 

Statistical analysis. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample 
size. Statistical analysis was performed in Prism for Mac, and R. A two-tailed 
Student's t-test was used for the comparison between two experimental groups. 
For experiments with more than two groups, an ANOVA was performed followed 
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by planned contrasts; pairwise comparisons and P-value adjustments for multiple 
comparisons were performed using Dunnett’s procedure. The generation of odds 
ratios for the distribution of ATAC regions near genes was evaluated using Fisher's 
exact test and contingency table analysis. Statistical data were considered signifi- 
cant when P < 0.05. Centre values of all plots represent means and error bars 
represent standard deviations, with the exception of error bars for odds ratios 
(which represent confidence intervals). 

Data availability. ATAC-seq and RNA-seq sequencing data generated during 
this study have been deposited in the Gene Expression Omnibus database with 
the primary accession GSE97055. All upregulated and downregulated genes 
identified during the RNA-seq experiments described in this paper are found in 
Supplementary Table 1 (mouse data) or Supplementary Table 2 (human data). 
Source Data for all plots in all figures are available online. The detailed protocol 
for the cell isolation and propogation of human AEPs is available on the Protocol 
Exchange**. All other datasets generated during and/or analysed in the current 
study are available from the corresponding author on request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Location of Axin2t epithelial cells within 
the adult mouse lung. a, Low-power view of the lung showing that 
E-cadherin* Axin2? epithelial cells are found only in the alveolar region, 
and not in the airway of the lung. b, c, Immunohistochemistry for ciliated 
(b) and secretory (c) markers shows no evidence of Axin2-lineage 
labelled cells co-expressing either of these markers. d, e, Quantification 
of the location of Axin2* epithelial cell distribution in the lung. 

f, qPCR showing that Axin2* AEPs and AT2 cells express similar levels 
of AT2 markers and other lung epithelial cell markers. AEPs express 
slightly higher levels of Abca3. g, AEPs express increased levels of Wnt 
signalling pathway components and targets by qPCR. h-j, Cytopsins and 
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quantification demonstrating that the majority of sorted Axin2* epithelial 
cells are Sftpc*. k, 1, FACS analysis of Axin2"T_positive, Hopx?*¥? mice 
demonstrating that few Axin2* epithelial cells express Hopx, consistent 
with the immunohistochemistry data shown in Fig. 1. Data in this figure 
represent n = 3 (k, 1), 4 (d-j) or 10 (all other panels) mice from three 
individual experiments. Statistics are representative of all biological 
replicates. All data are shown as centred on mean with bars indicating 
standard deviation. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 by two-tailed t-test (f, g) or 
ANOVA with preplanned pairwise comparisons and adjustment for 
multiple comparison testing (d). Scale bars: a—c, 100 1m; h, i, 25 jum. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Characterization of Axin2* Wnt responsive 
cells in the adult lung. a, Lineage tracing for three months shows a 

stable population of AEPs and progeny in the alveolar epithelium. Yellow 
arrow, labelled cell; white arrow, unlabelled cell. b, c, Quantification of 
AT1 and AT2 cells labelled by the AEP lineage mark at homeostasis. Lower 
power (d-f) and higher power (g-i) images showing expansion of AEPs in 
a regional fashion, one month after influenza injury. Dotted white line in f 
shows the edge of a Krt5* pod, with a dearth of AEP-lineage-labelled cells. 
Panels g-i show additional channels of the same fields as shown in Fig. 1i, 
j.j, Representative FACS plot showing expansion of AEP-lineage-labelled 
epithelial cells after influenza. The quantification of these FACS plots can 
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be found in Fig. 1n. k-o, Comparison of Ki67* expression in AT2 cells 
and AEPs after influenza. In areas of regeneration, Ki67* AEPs constitute 
the majority of cells entering the cell cycle, when compared to AT2 cells. 
Data shown represent n = 5 (j-o), 6 (a—c) or 10 (d-i) independent mice 
from three individual experiments, except for the nine-month lineage 
tracing which was performed in two separate experiments. Statistics 

are representative of all biological replicates. All data are shown as 
centred on mean with bars indicating standard deviation. *P < 0.05, 

**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 and ****P < 0.0001 by ANOVA with preplanned 
pairwise comparisons and adjustment for multiple comparison testing. 
Scale bar, 50 um. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | In contrast to adult lung homeostasis, the Wnt —_alveologenesis, AT2 and AEP fates are somewhat fluid, though the AEP 


response in the alveolar epithelium during alveologenesis is dynamic. population decreases during this period of lung development. During 

a, Schematic of lineage labelling procedure to assess Wnt-responsive adult homeostasis, few if any AT2 cells take on the AEP fate (see Fig. 2). 
epithelium during alveologenesis. b, Epithelial cells were identified by After injury, AEPs expand to create AT2 cells, but even after injury very 
FACS as Epcam*CD45~CD31~. Cells were then gated for tdTomato and few AT2 cells adopt the AEP fate. Data shown represent n = 3 mice. 

eYFP expression as shown. c, Quantification of Wnt responsiveness in Statistics are representative of all biological replicates. Data in c are centred 
the alveolar epithelium over a 1-day or 3-week lineage trace. d, Model on mean with bars indicating standard error of the mean. 


of directionality and magnitude of AT2 and AEP transitions. During 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | AEPs are a distinct lineage compared to 
Sox2-derived Krt5* cells and are capable of generating AT1 cells. 

a-d, AEPs and Krt5* cells inhabit distinct regions of the regenerating 
mouse lung. a, Overview of a region surrounding a Krt5* pod. 

b, In regions of mild injury, AEPs and AEP-lineage-marked AT2 cells 
predominate and no Krt5* cells are seen. Yellow arrow, AEP-labelled cell. 
c, At the border of zone 4 areas of alveolar destruction, AEPs are observed 
regenerating AT2 cells. d, Krt5* cells are distinct from AEPs and never 
bear the AEP lineage mark. Red arrow, Krt5* cell. e, AEP-lineage cells 
do not express Krt5 or Sox2 protein at baseline, in contrast to previously 
reported lineages”’*. Arrows represent probable AEPs by morphology. 

f, Krt5* cells predominate in zone 4 regions, where AEPs are not present. 
g, Quantification demonstrating that Krt5~ cells are never marked 
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with the AEP lineage mark. h, AT2 populations expand markedly after 
influenza injury, except in zone 4. i, Krt5* cells rarely express Sftpc in 
zone 4 regions. j-1, One month after influenza injury, AEPs give rise to a 
small number of Hopx* AT1 cells, predominantly in zone 2 of mild injury. 
Yellow arrow, AEP-labelled cells; white arrow, unlabelled cells. Zone 3 

(1) has very few AEP-derived Hopx™ cells, which may be due to a lag in 
AT1 regeneration from AEPs in this more severely affected region. Data 
shown represent n = 6 (a-g, i) or 10 (h, j, k) independent mice across 
three individual experiments. Statistics are representative of all biological 
replicates. All data are shown as centred on mean with bars indicating 
standard deviation. **P < 0.01 and ***P < 0.001, by ANOVA with 
preplanned pairwise comparisons and adjustment for multiple comparison 
testing. Scale bars: a, 200 jm; b-d, j-1, 50 jim. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Wnt signalling in the alveolar epithelium is 
largely stable after influenza infection, and AEP lineage labelling is 

not affected by tamoxifen perdurance. a, FACS gating strategy used for 
all post-influenza FACS experiments in Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 2 and 

b, c. SSC-A, side-scatter area, SSC-H, side-scatter height, FSC-H, forward- 
scatter height. b, c, FACS analysis demonstrates that Axin2'” intensity 

is mildly decreased in the epithelium at 7 and 14 days after influenza 
infection. d, In regions of milder lung injury, most lineage-labelled AT2 
cells are eYFP* and tdTomato~, which suggests that these cells are the 
progeny of AEPs. e, In zone 3, we detect a mix of eYFP*tdTomato*t AEPs 
(red arrowheads) and eYFP*tdTomato~ AEP progeny (yellow arrowheads) 
among the AT2 cell population. f, Experimental design of lineage tracing 
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than in the experiments that generated the data presented in a—e, and 

Fig. 1 and Extended Data Figs 4, 6. g, h, Confocal imaging demonstrating 
lineage labelling of AT2 cells with the AEP lineage mark 28 days after 
influenza-mediated injury. White arrows, unlabelled AT2 cells; yellow 
arrows, AEP-labelled cells. i, Quantification of lineage-labelled AT2 cells 
in multiple regions of lung injury. Representative seven-day lineage data is 
reproduced from Fig. 1 for comparison. Data shown represent n = 4 (a-c) 
or 5 (d-i) independent mice across two different experiments. Statistics 
are representative of all biological replicates. All data were analysed with 
ANOVA followed by preplanned pairwise comparisons and adjustment 
for multiple comparison testing, and are shown centred on mean with bars 
indicating standard deviation. 

** P< ().01. Scale bars, 501m. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Transcriptome analysis of AEPs versus 

AT2 cells, and activation of cell-cycle genes in AEPs after influenza 
injury. a, Volcano plot of 14,618 genes tested using a linear model in the 

R package limma, showing the distinct differences in gene expression in 
AEPs and AT2 cells. Notable lung-progenitor developmental signalling 
and transcription factors are indicated. b, GO analysis of the top 500 
most-differentially expressed genes, showing the enrichment of categories 
related to lung development and morphogenesis in AEPs. c, Heat maps 

of two of the AEP-enriched GO categories. Important regulators of lung- 
progenitor-cell biology are indicated. d, qPCR confirms upregulation of a 


subset of important regulators of lung progenitor biology in AEPs. e, AT2 
and AEP open chromatin is found near distinct sets of genes involved in 
the cell cycle. f, Schematic of analysis of changes in expression of AEP- 
primed genes after influenza infection. g, A subset of primed cell-cycle 
regulators in AEPs show expression changes after influenza infection. 
qPCR data are from n= 4 mice from two separate infections. All data 

are shown as centred on mean with bars indicating standard deviation. 
Statistics are representative of all biological replicates. *P < 0.05 and 

**P < 0.01 by two-tailed t-test. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | ATAC-seq reveals distinct differences in open 
chromatin architecture in AEPs versus AT2 cells. a, ATAC-seq peaks in 
both AT2 cells and AEPs are similar to previously described** mouse lung 
genome-wide DNase hypersensitivity profiling. b, AT2 and AEP ATAC 
peaks are distributed in a similar fashion, predominantly within intergenic 
regions and introns. c, GO enrichment analysis of the nearest neighbour 
genes in the vicinity of AT2 peaks, AEP peaks and peaks common to both 
AEPs and AT2 cells shows that common peaks are enriched for general 
cellular housekeeping roles, whereas AT2 open chromatin is enriched near 


genes associated with exocytosis and cell differentiation. By contrast, AEP 
peaks are enriched near genes associated with lung development processes. 
d, e, Examination of the genes associated with open chromatin in AEPs 
reveals a strong enrichment for transcription factors associated with lung 
endoderm progenitor cells, including members of KIf, Six, Sox, Nkx2 and 
Elf/Ets families. By contrast, AT2 cell open chromatin is associated with a 
unique set of transcriptional regulators that includes members of the Nfl 
and Cebp families, which are known to regulate AT2 cell surfactant genes. 
For details of ATAC analysis, see Methods. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | The combination of HT2-280 and TM4SF1 
antibodies are capable of identifying AEPs in human lung. a, Top 
panels show isotype and active antibody gates for sheep anti-mouse 
Tm4sfl FACS. The bottom panels show that the Tm4sf1 antibody detects 
approximately 20% of Sftpc*’#8!eYF? labelled AT2 cells. b, Isotype and 
active antibody gates for human HT2-280 (AT2 marker) antibody and 
TMA4SF1 antibody. c, d, An example of the FACS gating strategy used to 
generate the data shown in Fig. 3. e, f, Selection for HT2-280 strongly 
enriches for human AT2 cells. g, h, The majority of isolated HT2-280 
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cells express SFTPC protein by cytospin. i, j, Human AEPs in organoid 
culture do not express KRT5 or SOX2 protein at detectable levels. Each 
FACS panel shown in a-f shows gates from cells of one individual mouse 
or patient and is representative of n= 6 independent mice across two 
individual experiments or n = 4 human patients. Isotype staining was 
performed three times to confirm specificity. Statistics are representative 
of all biological replicates. Statistics in h are calculated with two-tailed t- 
test, displayed as mean with bars showing standard deviation. Scale bars: 
g, 25 jum; i, j, 50 jum (i, j). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Mouse AEPs generate more alveolar organoids 
compared to AT2 cells, and cells in these organoids are restricted 

from AT1 cell differentiation by Wnt signalling. a, Schematic of mouse 
alveolar organoid culture method. b-m, Sftpc* mouse AT2 cells (b-d, 
h-j) and mouse AEPs (e-g, k-m) were isolated from the indicated mouse 
lines and cultured in alveolar organoid assays. AT2 cells (b) and AEPs 

(e) both form alveolar organoids. AEPs generate more numerous and 
larger organoids than do AT2 cells. Activation of Wnt signalling using 
CHIR99021 does not increase the organoid-forming efficiency of either 
AT2 cells (c) or AEPs (f) but does increase the number of Sftpc* cells in 
treated organoids (i, 1, 0). Inhibition of Wnt signalling using XAV939 
increases the number and size of alveolar organoids (d, g, n, q), decreases 
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the number of Sftpct AT2 cells and increases the number of Aqp5* AT1 
cells (j, m, p). For tests of all parameters, AEPs exhibited a more marked 
response to Wnt modulation than did AT2 cells. Data shown represent 
n= 12 wells from n=4 individual mice in each group, across 3 individual 
experiments. Quantitative counting shown for cell differentiation (0, p) 
represents counting of n > 400 organoids from n= 4 mice. All data were 
analysed with ANOVA followed by preplanned pairwise comparisons and 
adjustment for multiple comparison testing, and are shown centred on 
mean with bars indicating standard deviation. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, 
*** P< 0.001 and ****P < 0.0001. Statistics are representative of all 
biological replicates. Scale bars: 50 jim. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Combination of ATAC-seq and RNA-seq 
emphasizes the Wnt- and FGF-responsive nature of AEPs and identifies 
several novel AEP-enriched direct Wnt target genes. a, Schematic of 
human RNA-seq experiments. b, GO term analysis of the top 300 human 
AEP-enriched genes shows enrichment of several categories associated 
with lung progenitor cell function, similar to observations made of 
mouse AEPs. c, Evaluation of chromatin accessibility in the mouse 
genome near common AEP-enriched genes demonstrates a significant 
overrepresentation of Tcf binding sites, particularly in putative regulatory 
regions 5 kb immediately upstream of the transcriptional start site. For 
details of enrichment analysis, see Methods. d, Schematic of areas of AEP- 
enriched open chromatin near selected AEP-enriched genes. Peak height 
represents coverage of the indicated genomic region in the ATAC library, 
and the number indicates the fold enrichment in the indicated peak. 

e, Chromatin immunopreciptiation gPCR on AEP versus AT2 chromatin 
demonstrates Ctnnb1 antibody binding at the differentially accessible 
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genomic regions near Etv4, Sftpa, Lamp3 and Gpr116 in AEP cells, 
indicating that these genes are direct Wnt targets. Data are shown as 
mean with individual data points showing summary data from two 
independent chromatin immunopreciptiation experiments with 
multiple technical replicates. f-j, Fgfr2 activation in mouse AEPs 

drives increased proliferation and the formation of larger organoids; 
quantification shown in j. See Fig. 4 for additional data. k, RNAscope 
showing enriched expression of Fgfr2 (red) in lineage-labelled AEPs. 
1-q, Similar to treatment with Fgf7, Fgf10 treatment drives increased 
colony-forming efficiency in both mouse AEPs (I-p) and human AEPs 
(q). Data shown in f-j, 1-q represent a minimum of n= 12 wells across 
two individual experiments. Statistics are representative of all biological 
replicates. Data were analysed with ANOVA followed by preplanned 
pairwise comparisons and adjustment for multiple comparison testing, 
and are shown centred on mean with bars indicating standard deviation. 
*P<0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001 and ****P < 0.0001. 
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The SMAD2/3 interactome reveals that TGFG 
controls m°A mRNA methylation in pluripotency 


Alessandro Bertero!+*, Stephanie Brown!*, Pedro Madrigal!?, Anna Osnato!, Daniel Ortmann!, Loukia Viangoul, 
Juned Kadiwala!, Nina C. Hubner?, Igor Ruiz de los Mozos*, Christoph Sadée*, An-Sofie Lenaerts'!, Shota Nakanoh!, 
Rodrigo Grandy!, Edward Farnell’, Jernej Ule*, Hendrik G. Stunnenberg’, Sasha Mendjan!+ & Ludovic Vallier!* 


The TGF@ pathway has essential roles in embryonic development, 
organ homeostasis, tissue repair and disease!. These diverse effects 
are mediated through the intracellular effectors SMAD2 and SMAD3 
(hereafter SMAD2/3), whose canonical function is to control the 
activity of target genes by interacting with transcriptional regulators’. 
Therefore, a complete description of the factors that interact with 
SMAD2/3 in a given cell type would have broad implications for many 
areas of cell biology. Here we describe the interactome of SMAD2/3 
in human pluripotent stem cells. This analysis reveals that SMAD2/3 
is involved in multiple molecular processes in addition to its role 
in transcription. In particular, we identify a functional interaction 
with the METTL3-METTL14-WTAP complex, which mediates the 
conversion of adenosine to N°-methyladenosine (m°A) on RNA“. We 
show that SMAD2/3 promotes binding of the m°A methyltransferase 
complex to a subset of transcripts involved in early cell fate decisions. 
This mechanism destabilizes specific SMAD2/3 transcriptional 
targets, including the pluripotency factor gene NANOG, priming 
them for rapid downregulation upon differentiation to enable 
timely exit from pluripotency. Collectively, these findings reveal 
the mechanism by which extracellular signalling can induce rapid 
cellular responses through regulation of the epitranscriptome. These 
aspects of TGF@ signalling could have far-reaching implications in 
many other cell types and in diseases such as cancer”. 

Activin and NODAL, two members of the TGF superfamily, 
play essential roles in cell fate decision in human pluripotent stem 
cells (hPSCs)°®. Activin-NODAL signalling is necessary to main- 
tain pluripotency, and inhibition of this pathway drives differen- 
tiation towards the neuroectoderm lineage®®'°. Activin- NODAL 
signalling also cooperates with BMP and WNT pathways to drive 
mesendoderm specification''"4. We therefore used the differentia- 
tion of hPSCs into definitive endoderm as a model system to inves- 
tigate the SMAD2/3 interactome during a dynamic cellular process. 
To allow a comprehensive and unbiased examination of the proteins 
that interact with SMAD2/3, we developed an optimized SMAD2/3 
co-immunoprecipitation protocol that is compatible with mass- 
spectrometry analyses (Extended Data Fig. la, b and Supplementary 
Discussion). By examining human embryonic stem cells (hESCs) and 
hESCs that have been induced to differentiate to endoderm (Fig. 1a), we 
identified 89 interacting partners of SMAD2/3 (Fig. 1b, Extended Data 
Fig. 1c, dand Supplementary Table 1). Eleven of these proteins inter- 
acted with SMAD2/3 either in hESCs or the differentiating cells but not 
in both (Extended Data Fig. le), suggesting that the SMAD2/3 interac- 
tome is largely conserved across these two cell types (Supplementary 
Discussion). Notably, this list includes known SMAD2/3 transcrip- 
tional and epigenetic cofactors (including FOXH1, SMAD4, SNON, 
SKI, EP300, SETDB1 and CREBBP*). We also performed functional 


experiments on FOXH1, EP300, CREBBP and SETDB1, which 
uncovered essential functions of these SMAD2/3 transcriptional and 
epigenetic cofactors in hPSC fate decisions (Extended Data Figs 2, 3 
and Supplementary Discussion). 

These proteomic experiments also show that SMAD2/3 interacts 
with complexes involved in functions that have, to our knowledge, 
not previously been associated with TGF§ signalling (Fig. 1b and 
Extended Data Fig. 1f), such as ERCC1-XPF and DAPK3-PAWR. 
which are involved in DNA repair and apoptosis, respectively. We also 
identified several factors involved in mRNA processing, modification 
and degradation (Fig. 1b), such as the METTL3-METTL14-WTAP 
complex (involved in deposition of N°-methyladenosine (m°A)), the 
PABP-dependent poly(A) nuclease complex (PAN, involved in mRNA 
decay), the cleavage factor complex CFIm (involved in pre-mRNA 
3' end processing) and the NONO-SFPQ-PSPCI factors (involved in 
RNA splicing and nuclear retention of defective RNAs). Overall, these 
results suggest that SMAD2/3 could be involved in a large number of 
biological processes in hPSCs, including not only transcriptional and 
epigenetic regulation, but also non-canonical functions of SMAD2/3. 

To further investigate these functions, we examined the function of 
activin-NODAL signalling in m°A deposition. m°A is the most common 
RNA modification, and it regulates multiple aspects of mRNA biology 
including decay and translation*'>-'°. However, it is not known whether 
this is a dynamic event that can be modulated by extracellular cues. 
Furthermore, whereas m°A is known to regulate haematopoietic stem 
cells”®?! and the transition between the naive and primed pluripotency 
states”, its function in hPSCs and during germ layer specification is 
unknown. We first validated the interaction of SMAD2/3 with METTL3- 
METTL14—WTAP by co-immunoprecipitation followed by western 
blotting with both hESCs and human induced pluripotent stem cells 
(hiPSCs; Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Inhibition of SMAD2/3 
phosphorylation blocked this interaction (Fig. 2b and Extended Data 
Fig. 4c). Proximity ligation assays (PLA) also demonstrated that the inter- 
action occurs in the nucleus (Fig. 2c, d). These observations suggest that 
SMAD2/3 and the m®A methyltransferase complex interact and that this 
interaction depends on activin-NODAL signalling. 

To investigate the functional relevance of this interaction, we 
assessed the transcriptome-wide effects of inhibition of activin- 
NODAL signalling on the deposition of m®A by performing nuclear- 
enriched m°A-methylated-RNA immunoprecipitation followed 
by deep sequencing (NeMeRIP-seq; Extended Data Fig. 5a—d, and 
Supplementary Discussion). Consistent with previous reports!”!*4, 
deposition of m®°A onto exons was enriched around stop codons and 
transcription start sites, and occurred at a motif corresponding to the 
m°A-consensus sequence (Extended Data Fig. 5e-g). Assessment of 
differential m°A deposition revealed that inhibition of activin-NODAL 
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signalling predominantly resulted in decreased m°A levels in selected 
transcripts (Supplementary Table 2; mean absolute log, fold-change of 
0.56 and 0.35 for m°A decrease and increase, respectively). Decreases 
in m°A deposition were mostly observed on peaks located near stop 
codons (Extended Data Fig. 5h), where m°A deposition has been 
reported to decrease the stability of mRNAs'°*”». Transcripts with 
reduced m°A levels after inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling 
largely and significantly overlapped with genes bound by SMAD2/3 
(P <2.88 x 10718; Extended Data Fig. 5i), including well-known tran- 
scriptional targets such as NANOG, NODAL, LEFTY1 and SMAD7 
(Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 5j). Accordingly, activin- NODAL- 
sensitive m°A deposition was largely associated with transcripts that 
rapidly decreased in abundance during the exit from pluripotency 
triggered by inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a). Transcripts that behaved in this fashion were enriched in 
pluripotency regulators and factors involved in the activin-NODAL 
signalling pathway (Supplementary Table 3). On the other hand, the 
expression of a large number of developmental regulators associated 
with activin-NODAL-sensitive m°A deposition remained unchanged 
following inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a—c and Supplementary Table 3). Considered together, these 
findings show that activin-NODAL signalling can regulate mSA 
deposition on a number of specific transcripts. 

We then examined the molecular mechanisms that underlie the reg- 
ulation of m®°A deposition by activin-NODAL signalling. RNA immu- 
noprecipitation experiments on nuclear RNAs showed that inhibition 
of activin-NODAL signalling impaired binding of WTAP to several 
m°A-labelled transcripts including NANOG and LEFTY] (Fig. 2f and 
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Extended Data Fig. 4d, e), whereas SMAD2/3 itself interacted with 
these transcripts in the presence of activin-NODAL signalling (Fig. 
2g and Extended Data Fig. 4e). Thus, SMAD2/3 appears to promote 
the recruitment of the m°A methyltransferase complex to nuclear 
RNAs. Notably, recent reports have established that m°A deposition 
occurs co-transcriptionally and involves nascent pre-RNAs!®%®. 
Considering the broad overlap between SMAD2/3 transcriptional tar- 
gets and transcripts showing activin-NODAL-sensitive m°A deposition 
(Extended Data Fig. 5i), we hypothesized that SMAD2/3 could facilitate 
co-transcriptional recruitment of the m°A methyltransferase com- 
plex onto nascent transcripts. Consistent with this notion, inhibition 
of activin-NODAL signalling mainly resulted in downregulation 
of m®A, not only on exons, but also on pre-mRNA-specific features 
such as introns and exon-intron junctions (Extended Data Fig. 6d-i 
and Supplementary Table 2). Moreover, we observed a correlation in 
activin-NODAL sensitivity across m®°A peaks within the same tran- 
script (Extended Data Fig. 6j), suggesting that SMAD2/3 regulates m°A 
deposition at the level of the genomic locus rather than on a specific 
mRNA peak. Nevertheless, we did not detect stable and direct binding 
of the m°A methyltransferase complex to DNA (Extended Data Fig. 4f). 
Thus, co-transcriptional recruitment might rely on indirect and 
dynamic interactions with chromatin. Considering all these results, 
we propose a model in which activin-NODAL signalling promotes 
co-transcriptional m°A deposition by facilitating the recruitment of 
the m°A methyltransferase complex onto nascent mRNAs (Fig. 2h). 
To understand the functional relevance of this regulation in the con- 
text of hPSC cell-fate decisions, we performed inducible knockdown of 
the subunits of the m°A methyltransferase complex”’ (Extended Data 
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Figure 2 | Activin-NODAL signalling promotes m°A deposition on 
specific regulators of pluripotency and differentiation. a, b, Western blots 
of SMAD2/3 (S2/3), METTL3 (M3) or control (IgG) immunoprecipitations 
from nuclear extracts of hESCs (representative of three experiments). 

Input is 5% of the material used for immunoprecipitation. In b, 
immunoprecipitations were performed on hESCs maintained in the 
presence of activin or treated for 1h with the activin-NODAL inhibitor 
SB431542 (SB). For gel Source Data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. c, Proximity 
ligation assays (PLA) for SMAD2/3 and WTAP in hESCs maintained in the 
presence of activin or SB431542 (representative of two experiments). Scale 
bars, 10jum. DAPI, nuclei. d, PLA quantification; the known SMAD2/3 
cofactor NANOG was used as positive control!®, Mean+s.e.m., n=4 

PLAs; two-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) with post hoc Holm-Sidak 
comparisons. e, Representative results of nuclear-enriched m°A-methylated 
RNA immunoprecipitation followed by deep sequencing (m°A NeMeRIP- 
seq; n=3 cultures, replicates combined for visualization). Signal represents 
read enrichment normalized per million mapped reads and library size. 
GENCODE gene annotations (red, coding exons; white, untranslated exons; 
all potential exons are shown and overlaid) and SMAD2/3-binding sites 
from chromatin immunoprecipitation followed by deep sequencing (ChIP- 
seq) data*” are shown. f, g, RNA immunoprecipitation (RIP) experiments 
for WTAP, SMAD2/3 or IgG control in hESCs maintained in the presence of 
activin or treated with $B431542. RPLPO and PBGD were used as negative 
controls as they do not contain m°A. In f, mean +s.e.m., n = 3 cultures. Two- 
way ANOVA with post hoc Holm-Sidak comparisons. In g, bars show mean, 
n=2 cultures. h, Model of the mechanism by which SMAD2/3 promotes 
m°A deposition. P, phosphorylation; W, WTAP; M14, METTL14. 


Fig. 7a, b). As expected, reducing expression of WTAP, METTL14 
or METTL3 decreased m®A deposition (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d); 
however, prolonged knockdown did not affect pluripotency (Extended 
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Figure 3 | The m°A methyltransferase complex antagonizes activin- 
NODAL signalling in hPSCs to promote timely exit from pluripotency. 
a, Immunofluorescence for the neural marker SOX1 following 
neuroectoderm differentiation of tetracycline (TET)-inducible knockdown 
(iKD) hESCs (representative of two experiments). Control, no tetracycline; 
scale bars, 100,1m. b, Quantitative PCR (qPCR) analyses in WTAP-iKD 
hESCs with inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling using $B431542 
treatments with indicated duration. Mean +s.e.m., n =3 cultures. Two- 
way ANOVA with post hoc Holm-Sidak comparisons. ¢, Western blot 
validation of multiple inducible knockdown (MiKD) hESCs (iKD of WTAP, 
METTL3 and METTL14). Cells expressing three copies of the scrambled 
shRNA (SCR3 x) were used as negative control. d, qPCR analyses in 
undifferentiated MiKD hESCs, or following differentiation of MiKD hESCs 
to neuroectoderm. Mean +s.e.m., n=3 cultures. Two-tailed t-test. 


Data Fig. 7e, f). We also found that expression of m°A methyltrans- 
ferase complex subunits was necessary for neuroectoderm differ- 
entiation induced by the inhibition of activin- NODAL signalling 
without being necessary for activin-driven endoderm specification 
(Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 8a—c). Notably, Activin-NODAL is 
known to block neuroectoderm induction by promoting NANOG 
expression’®, whereas NANOG is required for the early stages of endo- 
derm specification!*. Accordingly, we found that NANOG transcript 
and protein were upregulated, and the stability of NANOG mRNA 
increased when m°A methyltransferase activity was impaired (Fig. 3b 
and Extended Data Fig. 9a—c). These results show that m°A deposition 
decreases the stability of NANOG mRNA, facilitating its downregulation 
upon loss of activin-NODAL signalling, and thereby facilitating exit 
from pluripotency and neuroectoderm specification (Extended Data 
Fig. 9d). Additional transcriptomic analyses showed that WTAP knock- 
down resulted in global upregulation of genes that were transcription- 
ally activated by SMAD2/3 in hESCs and impaired the upregulation 
of genes induced by inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling during 
neuroectoderm differentiation (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 10a-e, 
Supplementary Table 4 and Supplementary Discussion). Notably, the 
decrease in WTAP expression also led to upregulation of m°A-marked 
mRNAs (Extended Data Fig. 10f), confirming that WTAP-dependent 
m°A deposition destabilizes mRNAs'*”**>. Moreover, transcripts that 
are rapidly downregulated after inhibition of activin-NODAL signal- 
ling were enriched in m°A-marked mRNAs (Extended Data Fig. 10f). 
Finally, simultaneous knockdown of METTL3, METTL14 and WTAP 
in hESCs resulted in an even stronger dysregulation of target transcripts 
of activin-NODAL signalling (Fig. 3c, d and Extended Data Fig. 8d) and 
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defective neuroectoderm differentiation (Fig. 3d and Extended Data 
Fig. 8e, f). Together, these results show that the interaction of SMAD2/3 
with METTL3-METTL14-WTAP can promote m°A deposition on a 
subset of transcripts, including a number of pluripotency regulators that 
are also transcriptionally activated by activin-NODAL signalling. The 
resulting negative feedback destabilizes these mRNAs and causes their 
rapid degradation following inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling. 
This mechanism allows timely exit from pluripotency and induction of 
neuroectoderm differentiation (Extended Data Fig. 9d). 

In conclusion, this analysis of the SMAD2/3 interactome reveals 
interactions between TGF@ signalling and a wide variety of cellular 
processes. Our results suggest that SMAD2/3 could act as a hub, coor- 
dinating several proteins known to have a role in mRNA processing 
and modification, apoptosis, DNA repair and transcriptional 
regulation. This function is illustrated by our results that show activin- 
NODAL-sensitive regulation of m°A. Activin-NODAL signalling con- 
nects transcriptional and epitranscriptional regulation through the 
interaction between SMAD2/3 and the METTL3-METTL14-W TAP 
complex, and primes its transcriptional targets for rapid degradation 
upon withdrawal of signalling (Extended Data Fig. 9d). This avoids 
overlaps between the pluripotency and neuroectoderm transcriptional 
programs, thereby facilitating changes in cell identity. We anticipate 
that further studies will clarify the other non-canonical functions of 
SMAD2/3, and will dissect how they are related to epigenetic, transcrip- 
tional and epitranscriptional regulation of gene expression. 

Our findings also clarify and broaden our understanding of the 
function of m®A in cell-fate decisions. They establish that depletion of 
m°A in hPSCs does not lead to differentiation, contrary to predictions 
from studies in mouse-epiblast stem cells”. This could imply that there 
are important functional differences in epitranscriptional regulations 
between human and mouse pluripotent states. Moreover, widening the 
conclusions from previous reports”*, we demonstrate that deposition of 
m°A is specifically necessary for neuroectoderm induction, but not for 
definitive endoderm differentiation. This can be explained by the fact that 
in contrast to its strong inhibitory effect on the neuroectoderm lineage”®, 
expression of NANOG is necessary for the early stages of mesendoderm 
specification!?””. Finally, our results establish that m°A modification 
of RNA is a dynamic event that is directly modulated by extracellular 
cues such as TGF3. Considering the many functions of TGFS signalling, 
the regulation we describe here may have an essential function in many 
cellular contexts that require a rapid response or change in cell state, such 
as the inflammatory response or cellular proliferation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

hPSC culture and differentiation. Feeder- and serum-free culture of hESCs 
(H9/WAO9 line; WiCell) and hiPSCs (A1AT™®; ref. 31) have been previously 
described**. In brief, cells were plated on gelatin and MEF medium-coated plates, 
and cultured in chemically defined medium (CDM) containing bovine serum 
albumin (BSA). CDM was supplemented with 10 ng/ml activin-A and 12 ng/ml 
FGF2 (both from M. Hyvonen, Dept. of Biochemistry, University of Cambridge). 
Cells were passaged every 5-6 days with collagenase IV and plated as clumps of 
50-100 cells dispensed at a density of 100-150 clumps per cm”. Differentiation 
was initiated in adherent hESC cultures 48h after passaging. Definitive endoderm 
specification was induced for three days (unless stated otherwise) by culturing 
cells in CDM (without insulin) with 20 ng/ml FGF2, 101M LY294002 (PI3K 
inhibitor; Promega), 100 ng/ml activin-A and 10 ng/ml BMP4 (R&D), as previously 
described**. Neuroectoderm was induced for three days (unless stated otherwise) 
in CDM-BSA with 12 ng/ml FGF2 and 101M SB431542 (activin-NODAL-TGFS 
signalling inhibitor; Tocris), as previously described*+. These same culture con- 
ditions were used for activin-NODAL signalling inhibition experiments. hPSCs 
were routinely monitored for absence of karyotypic abnormalities and mycoplasma 
infection. As hESCs were obtained from a commercial supplier, cell line identifica- 
tion was not performed. hiPSCs were previously generated in house and genotyped 
by Sanger sequencing". 

Molecular cloning. Plasmids carrying inducible shRNAs were generated by 
cloning annealed oligonucleotides into the pAAV-Puro_iKD or pAAV-Puro_siKD 
vectors as previously described?’. All shRNA sequences were obtained from the 
RNAi Consortium TRC library®* (https://www.broadinstitute.org/rnai/public/). 
Of the shRNAs that had been validated, the most powerful ones were chosen 
(the sequences are reported in Supplementary Table 5). Generation of a vector 
containing shRNAs against METTL3, METTL14 and WTAP (cloned in this order) 
was performed by Gibson assembly of PCR products containing individual shRNA 
cassettes, as previously described’. The resulting vector was named pAAV-Puro_ 
MsikKD-M3M14W. Generation of the matched control vector containing three 
copies of the scrambled shRNA sequence (pAAV-Puro_MsiKD-SCR3 x) has been 
described previously””. 

A targeting vector for the AAVS1 locus carrying constitutively-expressed 
NANOG was generated starting from pAAV_TRE-eGFP”. First, the TRE-eGFP 
cassette was removed using PspXI and EcoRI, and substituted with the CAG 
promoter (cut from pR26-CAG_eGFP”’ using Spel and BamHI) by ligating 
blunt-ended fragments. The resulting vector (pAAV-Puro_CAG) was then used 
to clone the full-length NANOG transcript, which includes its full 5’ and 3’ UTRs. 
The full-length NANOG transcript was constructed from three DNA fragments. 
The 5’ (bases 1-301) and 3’ (bases 1878-2105) ends were synthesized (IDT) with 
40 bp overlaps corresponding to pGem3Z vector linearized with Smal. The middle 
fragment was amplified from cDNA of H9 hESCs obtained by retrotranscription 
with poly-T primer using primers 5’-TTGTCCCCAAAGCTTGCCTTGCTTT-3’ 
and 5’-CAAAAACGGTAAGAAATCAATTAA-3". The three fragments and the 
linearized vector were assembled using a Gibson reaction (NEB) and the sequence 
of the construct was confirmed by Sanger sequencing. The full length NANOG 
transcript was then subcloned into KpnI- and EcoRV-digested pAAV-Puro_CAG 
following KpnI and Hincll digestion. The resulting vector was named pAAV- 
Puro_CAG-NANOG. 

Inducible gene knockdown. Clonal inducible knockdown hESCs for METTL3, 
METTLI4, WTAP or matched controls expressing a scrambled (SCR) shRNA were 
generated by gene targeting of the AAVS1 locus with pAAV-Puro_siKD plasmids, 
which was verified by genomic PCR, all as previously described””**. This same 
approach was followed to generate multiple inducible knockdown hESCs for 
METTL3, METTL14 and WTAP (plasmid pAAV-Puro_MsiKD-M3M14W) or 
matched controls expressing three copies of the SCR shRNA (plasmid pAAV-Puro_ 
MsiKD-SCR3 x). Inducible knockdown hESCs for SMAD2, FOXH1, SETDB1, 
EP300, CREBBP, B2M and matched controls expressing a scrambled shRNA were 
generated using pAAV-Puro_iKD vectors”” in hESCs expressing a randomly inte- 
grated wild-type tetracycline resistance gene. Two wells were transfected for each 
shRNA in order to generate independent biological replicates. Following selection 
with puromycin, the resulting targeted cells in each well were pooled and expanded 
for further analysis. Given that 20 to 50 clones were obtained for each well, we refer 
to these lines as ‘clonal pools. Gene knockdown was induced by adding 1 j.g/ml 
tetracycline hydrochloride (Sigma-Aldrich) to the culture medium. Unless 
indicated otherwise in the text or figure legends, inducible knockdown in 
undifferentiated hESCs was induced for five days, while differentiation assays 
were performed in hESCs in which knockdown had been induced for ten days. 

Generation of NANOG-overexpressing hESCs. NANOG-overexpressing H9 
hESCs were obtained by zinc-finger nuclease (ZFN)-facilitated gene targeting 
of the AAVS1 locus with pAAV-Puro_CAG-NANOG. This was performed by 
lipofection of the targeting vector and zinc-finger plasmids followed by puromycin 


selection, clonal isolation and genotyping screening of targeted cells, all as 
previously described?”. 

SMAD2/3 co-immunoprecipitation. Approximately 2 x 10” cells were used for 
each immunoprecipitation. Unless stated otherwise, all biochemical steps were 
performed on ice or at 4°C, and ice-cold buffers were supplemented with complete 
protease inhibitors (Roche), PhosSTOP Phosphatase Inhibitor Cocktail (Roche), 
1 mg/ml leupeptin, 0.2mM DTT, 0.2mM PMSF and 10mM sodium butyrate 
(all from Sigma-Aldrich). Cells were fed with fresh medium for 2h before being 
washed with PBS, scraped in cell dissociation buffer (CDB, Gibco) and pelleted 
at 250g for 10 min. The cell pellet was then washed once with 10 volumes of PBS, 
and once with 10 volumes of hypotonic lysis buffer (HLB; 10 mM HEPES pH 7.6, 
10mM KCl, 2mM MgCh, 0.2mM EDTA, 0.2mM EGTA). The pellet was resus- 
pended in 5 volumes of HLB and incubated for 5 min to induce cell swelling. The 
resulting cell suspension was homogenized using the ‘loose’ pestle of a Dounce 
homogenizer (Jencons Scientific) for 35-50 strokes until plasma membrane lysis 
was complete (as judged by microscopic inspection). The nuclei were pelleted 
at 800g for 5 min, washed once with ten volumes of HLB, and resuspended in 1.5 
volumes of high-salt nuclear lysis buffer (HSNLB; 20 mM HEPES pH 7.6, 420 mM 
NaCl, 2mM MgCh, 25% glycerol, 0.2 mM EDTA, 0.2mM EGTA). High-salt nuclear 
extraction was performed by homogenizing the nuclei using the ‘tight’ pestle of a 
Dounce homogenizer for 70 strokes, followed by 45 min of incubation with rota- 
tion. The resulting lysate was clarified for 30 min at 16,000g and transferred to a 
dialysis cassette using a 19-gauge syringe. Dialysis was performed for 4h in 1] of 
dialysis buffer (20 mM HEPES pH 7.6, 50mM KCl, 100mM NaCl, 2mM MgCh, 
10% glycerol, 0.2mM EDTA, 0.2mM EGTA) with gentle stirring, and the buffer 
was changed once after 2h. After dialysis, the sample was clarified from minor pro- 
tein precipitates for 10 min at 17,000g, and the protein concentration was assessed. 
Immunoprecipitations were performed by incubating 0.5 mg of protein with 5g 
of goat polyclonal SMAD2/3 antibody (R&D systems, AF3797) or goat IgG nega- 
tive control antibody (R&D systems, AB-108-C) for 3h at 4°C with rotation. This 
was followed by incubation with 10,11 of protein-G agarose for 1h. Beads were 
washed three times with dialysis buffer and processed for western blot or mass 
spectrometry. This co-immunoprecipitation protocol is referred to as ‘co-IP2’ in the 
Supplementary Discussion and in Extended Data Fig. 1. The alternative SMAD2/3 
co-immunoprecipitation protocol (co-IP1) has been previously described!°. 
Mass spectrometry. Label-free quantitative mass-spectrometric analysis 
of proteins co-immunoprecipitated with SMAD2/3 or from control IgG 
co-immunoprecipitations was performed on three replicates for each condition. 
After immunoprecipitation, samples were prepared as previously described*” with 
minor modifications. Proteins were eluted by incubation with 50 1l of 2M urea 
and 10mM DTT for 30 min at room temperature with agitation. Then, 55 mM 
chloroacetamide was added for 20 min to alkylate reduced disulfide bonds. Proteins 
were pre-digested on the beads with 0.4 1g of mass-spectrometry-quality trypsin 
(Promega) for 1h at room temperature with agitation. The suspension was 
cleared from the beads by centrifugation. The beads were then washed with 5011 
of 2M urea, and the combined supernatants were incubated overnight at room 
temperature with agitation to complete digestion. 0.1% trifluoroacetic acid was 
then added to inactivate trypsin, and peptides were loaded on Cj StageTips**. Tips 
were prepared for binding by sequential equilibration for 2 min at 800g with 50 1l 
methanol, 50 11 Solvent B (0.5% acetic acid; 80% acetonitrile) and 5011 Solvent 
A (0.5% acetic acid). Subsequently, peptides were loaded and washed twice with 
Solvent A. Tips were stored in dry conditions until analysis. Peptides were eluted 
from the StageTips and separated by reversed-phase liquid chromatography on a 
2.5-h-long segmented gradient using EASY-nLC 1000 (ThermoFisher Scientific). 
Eluting peptides were ionized and injected directly into a Q Exactive mass spec- 
trometer (ThermoFisher Scientific). The mass spectrometer was operated in 
TOP10 sequencing mode, meaning that one full mass-spectrometry scan was 
followed by higher energy collision induced dissociation (HCD) and subsequent 
detection of the fragmentation spectra of the 10 most abundant peptide ions 
(MS/MS). Collectively, ~160,000 isotype patterns were generated resulting from 
~6,000 mass-spectrometry runs. Consequently, ~33,000 MS/MS spectra were 
measured. 

Quantitative mass spectrometry based on dimethyl labelling of samples was 
performed as described for label-free quantitative mass spectrometry but with the 
following differences. Dimethy] labelling was performed as previously reported**“”. 
In brief, trypsin-digested protein samples were incubated with dimethy] labelling 
reagents (411 of 0.6 M NaBH3CN together with 411 of 4% CHO or CD;0O for light 
or heavy labelling, respectively) for 1h at room temperature with agitation. The 
reaction was stopped by adding 16 11 of 1% NH3. Samples were acidified with 0.1% 
trifluoroacetic acid, and finally loaded on StageTips. Each immunoprecipitation 
was performed twice, switching the labels. 

Analysis of mass-spectrometry data. The raw label-free quantitative 
mass-spectrometry data were analysed using the MaxQuant software suite*’. 
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Peptide spectra were compared against the human database (Uniprot) using 
the integrated Andromeda search engine, and peptides were identified with 
FDR < 0.01, determined by false matches against a reverse decoy database. Peptides 
were assembled into protein groups with an FDR < 0.01. Protein quantification was 
performed using the MaxQuant label-free quantification algorithm requiring at 
least two ratio counts, in order to obtain label-free quantification (LFQ) intensities. 
Collectively, the MS/MS spectra were matched to ~20,000 known peptides, leading 
to the identification of 3,635 proteins in at least one of the conditions analysed. 
Statistical analysis of the data was performed using the Perseus software package 
(MaxQuant). First, common contaminants and reverse hits were removed, and 
only proteins identified by at least two peptides (one of those being unique to 
the respective protein group) were considered as high-confidence identifications. 
Proteins were then filtered for those identified in all replicates of at least one 
condition. LFQ intensities were converted to their log values, and missing intensity 
values were imputed by representative noise values’. One-tailed t-tests were then 
performed to determine the specific interactors in each condition by comparing 
the immunoprecipitations with the SMAD2/3 antibody to those with the IgG 
negative controls. Statistical significance was set with a permutation-based 
FDR < 0.05 (250 permutations). Fold-enrichment over IgG controls was calcu- 
lated from LFQ intensities. 

This same pipeline was used to analyse mass-spectrometry data based on 
dimethyl labelling, with the following two exceptions. First, an additional mass 
of 28.03 Da (light) or 32.06 Da (heavy) was specified as ‘labels’ at the N terminus 
and at lysines. Second, during statistical analysis of mass-spectrometry data, the 
outlier significance was calculated based on protein intensity (significance B*), and 
was required to be below 0.05 for both the forward and the reverse experiments. 
Biological interpretation of mass-spectrometry data. The SMAD2/3 protein- 
protein interaction network was generated using Cytoscape v.2.8.3". First, all the 
annotated interactions involving the SMAD2/3-binding proteins were inferred 
by interrogating protein-protein interaction databases through the PSIQUIC 
Universal Web Service Client. IMEx-complying interactions were retained and 
merged by union. Then, a subnetwork involving only the SMAD2/3 interactors was 
isolated. Finally, duplicate nodes and self-loops were removed to simplify visuali- 
zation. Note that based on our results all the proteins shown would be connected 
to SMAD2/3, but such links were omitted to simplify visualization and highlight 
those interactions with SMAD2/3 that were already known. Proteins lacking any 
link and small complexes of less than three factors were not shown, in order to 
improve presentation clarity. Note that since the nodes representing SMAD2 and 
SMAD3 shared the same links, they were fused into a single node (SMAD2/3). 
Functional enrichment analysis was performed using Fisher's exact test imple- 
mented in Enrichr“‘, and only enriched terms with a Benjamini-Hochberg 
adjusted P value < 0.05 were considered. For Gene Ontology (GO) enrichment 
analysis, the 2015 GO annotation was used. For mouse phenotype enrichment 
analysis, level 3 of the Mouse Genomic Informatics (MGI) annotation was used. 
To compare protein abundance in different conditions, a cut-off of absolute LFQ 
intensity log fold-change larger than 2 was chosen, as label-free mass spectrometry 
is currently not sensitive enough to detect smaller changes with confidence*”. 
Proximity ligation assay. Proximity ligation assay (PLA) was performed using the 
Duolink In situ Red Starter Kit Goat/Rabbit (Sigma-Aldrich). Cells were cultured 
on glass coverslips and prepared by fixation in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) in 
PBS for 10 min at room temperature, followed by two gentle washes in PBS. All 
subsequent incubations were performed at room temperature unless otherwise 
stated. Samples were permeablilized in PBS containing 0.25% Triton X-100 for 
20 min, blocked in PBS with 0.5% BSA for 30 min, and incubated with the two 
primary antibodies of interest (diluted in PBS with 0.5% BSA; see Supplementary 
Table 6) for 1h at 37°C in a humid chamber. The Duolink In situ PLA probes 
(anti-rabbit minus and anti-goat plus) were mixed and diluted 1:5 in PBS with 
0.5% BSA, and pre-incubated for 20 min. Following two washes with PBS con- 
taining 0.5% BSA, the coverslips were incubated with the PLA probe solution for 
1h at 37°C in a humidified chamber. Single-antibody and probes-only negative 
controls were performed for each antibody tested to confirm assay specificity. 
Coverslips were washed twice in wash buffer A for 5 min under gentle agitation, 
and incubated with 1 x ligation solution supplemented with DNA ligase (1:40 
dilution) for 30 min at 37°C in a humidified chamber. After two more washes in 
wash buffer A for 2 min with gentle agitation, coverslips were incubated with 1x 
amplification solution supplemented with DNA polymerase (1:80 dilution) for 1h 
40 min at 37°C in a humid chamber. Samples were protected from light from this 
step onwards. Following two washes in wash buffer B for 10 min, the coverslips 
were dried overnight, and finally mounted on a microscope slide using Duolink 
In situ Mounting Medium with DAPI. Images of random fields of view were 
acquired using a LSM 700 confocal microscope (Leica) using a Plan-Apochromat 
40 x/1.3 Oil DIC M27 objective, performing z-stack with optimal spacing (~0.36 1m). 
Images were analysed automatically using ImageJ. For this, nuclear (DAPI) and 
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PLA z-stacks were first individually flattened (max intensity projection) and 
thresholded to remove background noise. Nuclear images were further segmented 
using the watershed function. Total nuclei and PLA spots were quantified using the 
‘analyse particle’ function of ImageJ, and nuclear PLA spots were quantified using 
the ‘speckle inspector’ function of the ImageJ plugin Bio Voxxel. 

RNA immunoprecipitation. Approximately 2 x 107 cells were used for each 
RNA immunoprecipitation (RIP). Unless stated otherwise, all biochemical steps 
were performed on ice or at 4°C, and ice-cold buffers were supplemented with 
cOmplete Protease Inhibitors (Roche) and PhosSTOP Phosphatase Inhibitor 
Cocktail (Roche). Cells were fed with fresh culture medium 2h before being 
washed once with room-temperature PBS and UV crosslinked in PBS at room 
temperature using a Stratalinker 1800 at 254nm (400 mJ/ cm7). Crosslinked cells 
were scraped off in cell-dissociation buffer (CDB, Gibco) and pelleted at 250g for 
5 min. The cell pellet was incubated in five volumes of isotonic lysis buffer (ILB; 
10mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 3mM CaCl, 2mM MgCh, 0.32 M sucrose) for 12 min 
to induce cell swelling. Then, Triton X-100 was added to a final concentration of 
0.3%, and cells were incubated for 6 min to lyse the plasma membranes. Nuclei 
were pelleted at 600g for 5 min, washed once with ten volumes of ILB, and finally 
resuspended in two volumes of nuclear lysis buffer (NLB; 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 
100 mM NaCl, 50mM KCl, 3mM MgCh, 1mM EDTA, 10% glycerol, 0.1% Tween) 
supplemented with 800 U/ml RNasin Ribonuclease Plus Inhibitor (Promega) and 
141M DTT. The nuclear suspension was transferred to a Dounce homogenizer 
(Jencons Scientific) and homogenized by performing 70 strokes with a tight pestle. 
The nuclear lysate was incubated with rotation for 30 min, homogenized again by 
perfoming 30 additional strokes with the tight pestle, and incubated in rotation 
for 15 min at room temperature after addition of 12.5 1g/ml of DNase I (Sigma). 
The protein concentration was assessed, and approximately 1 mg of protein was 
used for overnight immunoprecipitation with rotation with the primary anti- 
body of interest (Supplementary Table 6), or with equal amounts of non-immune 
species-matched IgG. Ten per cent of the protein lysate used for immunoprecipi- 
tation was saved as pre-immunoprecipitation input and stored at —80°C for sub- 
sequent RNA extraction. Immunoprecipitation reactions were then incubated for 
1h with 3011 of protein-G agarose, then washed twice with 1 ml of LiCl wash buffer 
(50mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 250mM LiCl, 0.1% Triton X-100, 1 mM DTT) and twice 
with 1 ml of NLB. Beads were resuspended in 9011 of 30 mM Tris-HCl pH 9.0, 
and DNase-digested using the RNase-free DNase kit (QIAGEN) by adding 1011 
of RDD buffer and 2.511 of DNase. The pre-immunoprecipitation input samples 
were similarly treated in parallel, and samples were incubated for 10 min at room 
temperature. The reaction was stopped by adding 2mM EDTA and by heating at 
70°C for 5 min. Proteins were digested by adding 21] of proteinase K (20 mg/ml; 
Sigma-Aldrich) and by incubating at 37 °C for 30 min. Finally, RNA was extracted 
with 1 ml of TriReagent (Sigma-Aldrich) according to the supplier’s instructions. 
The RNA was resuspended in nuclease-free water, and half of the sample was used 
in a reverse-transcription reaction using SuperScript II (ThermoFisher) using the 
manufacturer’s protocol. The other half was used in a control reaction with no 
reverse transcriptase to confirm successful removal of DNA contaminants. Samples 
were quantified by quantitative real-time PCR (qPCR), and normalized first to 
the pre-immunoprecipitation input and then to the IgG control using the AAC, 
approach (see below). Supplementary Table 5 shows the primers used. 
Chromatin immunoprecipitation. Approximately 2 x 107 cells were used for each 
chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP), and cells were fed with fresh medium 2h 
before collection. ChIP was performed using a previously described protocol!” 
Briefly, cells were crosslinked on plates, first with protein-protein crosslinkers 
(10 mM dimethyl 3,3’-dithiopropionimidate dihydrochloride and 2.5mM 
3,3'-dithiodipropionic acid di-N-hydroxysuccinimide ester; Sigma-Aldrich) for 
15 min at room temperature, then with 1% formaldehyde for 15 min. Crosslinking 
was quenched with glycine, after which cells were collected, subjected to nuclear 
extraction, and sonicated to fragment the DNA. Following pre-clearing, the lysate 
was incubated overnight with the antibodies of interest (Supplementary Table 6) 
or non-immune IgG. ChIP was completed by incubation with protein-G agarose 
beads followed by subsequent washes with high salt and LiCl-containing buffers 
(all exactly as previously described'?°). Crosslinking was reverted, first by adding 
DTT (for disulfide bridge-containing protein-protein crosslinkers), then by incu- 
bating in high salt at high temperature. DNA was finally purified by sequential 
phenol-chloroform and chloroform extractions. Samples were analysed by qPCR 
using the AAC, approach (see Supplementary Table 5 for primer sequences). First, 
a region in the last exon of SMAD7 was used as internal control to normalize for 
background binding. Second, the enrichment was normalized to the the enrich- 
ment observed in non-immune IgG ChIP controls. 

m°A dot blot. m°A dot blots were performed as described with minor 
modifications”’. Poly-A RNA was purified from total cellular RNA using the 
Dynabeads mRNA Purification Kit (ThermoFisher), diluted in 50,11 of RNA 
loading buffer (RLB; 2.2 M formaldehyde, 50% formamide, 0.5 MOPS buffer 
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(20mM MOPS, 12.5mM CH3;COONa, 1.25mM EDTA, pH 7.0)), incubated at 
55°C for 15min, and snap-cooled on ice. An Amersham Hybond-XL membrane 
was rehydrated in water for 3 min, then in 10x saline-sodium citrate buffer (SSC; 
1.5M NaCl, 150 mM Na3C¢Hs0Oy, pH 7.0) for 10 min, and finally ‘sandwiched’ in 
a 96-well dot blot hybridization manifold (ThermoFisher Scientific). Following 
two washes of the wells with 150,11 of 10x SSC, the RNA was spotted onto the 
membrane. After UV crosslinking for 2 min at 254nm using a Stratalinker 1800 
(Stratagene), the membrane was washed once with Tris-buffered saline Tween 
buffer (TBST; 20 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 0.1% Tween-20), and 
blocked for 1h at room temperature with TBST supplemented with 4% non-fat 
dry milk. Incubations with the anti-m°A primary antibody (Synaptic Systems, 
202-111; used at 1 ,1g/ml) and the mouse-HRP secondary antibody (Supplementary 
Table 6) were each performed in TBST with 4% milk for 1h at room temerature, 
and were followed by three 10-min washes at room temperature in TBST. Finally, 
the membrane was incubated with ECL2 Western Blotting Substrate (Pierce), and 
exposed to X-Ray Super RX film. 

m°A nuclear-enriched methylated RNA immunoprecipitation. m°A MeRIP 
of nuclear-enriched RNA for analysis by deep sequencing (NeMeRIP-seq) was 
performed using modifications of previously described methods”*. For each 
sample, 7.5 x 10” hESCs were used, and three biological replicates were performed 
per condition. Cells were fed with fresh medium for 2h before washing with PBS, 
scraping in cell dissociation buffer (CDB, Gibco), and pelleting at 250 g for 5 min. 
The cell pellet was incubated in five volumes of isotonic lysis buffer (ILB; 10 mM 
Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 3mM CaCl, 2mM MgCl, 0.32 M sucrose, 1,000 U/ml RNAsin 
RNase inhibitor (Promega), 1 mM DTT) for 10 min to induce cell swelling. Then, 
Triton X-100 was added to a final concentration of 0.3% and cells were incubated 
for 6 min to lyse the plasma membranes. Nuclei were pelleted at 600g for 5 min 
and washed once with ten volumes of ILB. RNA was extracted from the nuclear 
pellet using the RNeasy midi kit (QIAGEN) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. Residual contaminating DNA was digested in solution using the 
RNase-free DNase set from QIAGEN, and RNA was re-purified by sequential acid 
phenol—chloroform and chloroform extractions followed by ethanol precipitation. 
At this stage, complete removal of DNA contamination was confirmed by qPCR of 
the resulting RNA without a reverse-transcription step. RNA was then chemically 
fragmented in 20 1] reactions each containing 201g of RNA in fragmentation buffer 
(10mM ZnCl, 10mM Tris-HCl pH 7.0). Such reactions were incubated at 95°C 
for 5 min, followed by inactivation with 50 mM EDTA and storage on ice. The 
fragmented RNA was then cleaned up by ethanol precipitation. In preparation 
for MeRIP, 151g of anti-m°A antibody (Synaptic Systems, 202-003) or equivalent 
amounts of rabbit non-immune IgG were crosslinked to 0.5 mg of magnetic beads 
using the Dynabeads Antibody Coupling Kit (ThermoFisher Scientific) according 
to the manufacturer’ instructions. Following equilibration of the magnetic beads 
by washing with 500.1 of binding buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 150mM 
NaCl, 1% NP-40, 1mM EDTA), MeRIP reactions were assembled with 300 jpg 
of the fragmented RNA in 3 ml of binding buffer supplemented with 3,000 U of 
RNAsin RNase inhibitor. Samples were incubated with rotation at 7 rp.m. for 1h 
at room temperature. Fragmented RNA (51g, 10% of the amount used for MeRIP) 
was set aside as pre-MeRIP input control. MeRIP reactions were washed twice 
with binding buffer, once with low-salt buffer (LSB; 0.25 x SSPE (saline-sodium 
phosphate-EDTA buffer; 150mM NaCl, 10mM NaHPOg,, 10mM Na2-EDTA, 
pH 7.4), 37.5mM NaCh, 1mM EDTA, 0.05% Tween-20), once with high-salt 
buffer (HSB; 0.25 x SSPE, 137.5mM NaCh, 1mM EDTA, 0.05% Tween-20), and 
twice with TE—Tween buffer (TTB; 10 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.4, 1 mM EDTA, 0.05% 
Tween-20). Each wash was performed by incubating the beads with 500 1l of buffer 
at 7 r.p.m. for 3 min at room temperature. Finally, RNA was eluted from the beads 
by four successive incubations with 75 1] of elution buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 
150mM NaCl», 20mM DTT, 0.1% SDS, 1mM EDTA) at 42°C. Both the RNA from 
pooled MeRIP eluates and the pre-MeRIP input were purified and concentrated by 
sequential acid phenol-chloroform and chloroform extractions followed by ethanol 
precipitation. Glycogen (301g) was added as carrier during ethanol precipitation. 
RNA was resuspended in 15 11 of ultrapure RNase-free water. DNA libraries were 
prepared for deep sequencing using the TruSeq Stranded total RNA kit (Illumina) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions with the following exceptions: 
(1) Ribo-Zero treatment was performed only for pre-NeMeRIP samples, as there 
was minimal ribosomal RNA contamination in m°A NeMeRIP samples; (2) since 
samples were pre-fragmented, the fragmentation step was bypassed and 30 ng of 
RNA from each sample was used directly for library prep; (3) owing to the small size 
of the library, a twofold excess of Ampure XP beads was used during all purification 
steps in order to retain small fragments; (4) owing to the presence of contami- 
nating adapter dimers, the library was gel-extracted using gel-safe stain and a dark 
reader in order to remove fragments smaller than ~120 bp. Pooled libraries were 
diluted and denatured for sequencing on the NextSeq 500 (Illumina) according 
to the manufacturer's instructions. Samples were pooled to obtain >30 million 


unique clusters per sample. The PhiX control library (Illumina) was spiked into 
the main library pool at 1% vol/vol for quality control purposes. Sequencing was 
performed using a high output flow cell with 2 x 75 cycles of sequencing, which 
provided ~800 million paired-end reads from ~400 million unique clusters from 
each lane. Overall, an average of ~33 million and ~54 million paired-end reads 
were generated for m°A MeRIP and pre-MeRIP samples, respectively. 

m°A MeRIP samples to be analysed by qPCR (NeMeRIP-qPCR) were pro- 
cessed as described for NeMeRIP-seq, but starting from 2.5 x 10’ cells. MeRIP 
of cytoplasmic RNA was performed using RNA extracted from the cytoplasmic 
fraction of cells that were being processed for NeMeRIP. In both cases, MeRIP 
was performed as for NeMeRIP-seq, but using 2.5 1g of anti-m°A antibody 
(or equivalent amounts of rabbit non-immune IgG) and 50j1g RNA in 500 pil 
binding buffer supplemented with 500 U RNAsin RNase inhibitor. At the end of 
the protocol, the RNA was resuspended in 151] ultrapure RNase-free water. For 
m°A MeRIP on total RNA, the protocol just described was followed exactly, with 
the exception that the subcellular fractionation step was bypassed, and that total 
RNA was extracted from 5 x 10° cells. For m°A MeRIP on mRNA, poly-A RNA was 
purified from 75g total RNA using the Dynabeads mRNA Purification Kit, and 
2.5 1g of the resulting mRNA was used for chemical fragmentation and subsequent 
MeRIP with 1 1g anti-m°A antibody. At the end of all these protocols, cDNA syn- 
thesis was performed using all of the MeRIP material in a 30 il reaction containing 
500 ng random primers, 0.5 mM dNTPs, 20 U RNaseOUT, and 200 U SuperScript II 
(all from Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. CDNA was 
diluted tenfold, and 511 of this dilution was used for qPCR using KAPA Sybr Fast 
Low Rox (KAPA Biosystems). For each gene of interest, two primer pairs were 
designed against either the region containing the m°A peak” or against a negative 
region (a portion of the same transcript lacking the m°A peak; Supplementary 
Table 5). Results of MeRIP-qPCR for each gene were then calculated using the 
AAC, approach by using the negative region to normalize both for the expression 
level of the transcript of interest and for background binding. 
Analysis of NeMeRIP-seq data. Quality of raw sequencing data was assessed 
using Trimmomatic v.0.35*°, with parameters “‘LEADING:3 TRAILING:3 
SLIDINGWINDOW:5:10 MINLEN:40. Reads were aligned to the GRCh38 
human genome assembly using TopHat 2.0.13” with parameters ‘-library-type 
fr-firststrand —-transcriptome-index’ and the Ensembl GRCh38.83 annotation. 
Identification of novel splice junctions was allowed. Paired-end and unpaired 
reads passing quality control were concatenated and mapped in ‘single-end’ 
mode in order to be used with MeTDiff'*, which supports only single-end reads. 
Reads with MAPQ < 20 were filtered out. m°A peak calling and differential RNA 
methylation in the exome were assessed using MetDiff"* with pooled inputs for 
each condition, ‘“GENE_ANNO_GTF = GRCh38.83, MINIMAL_MAPQ = 20, 
and of the remaining parameters as default (PEAK_CUTOFF_FDR=0.05; DIFF_ 
PEAK_CUTOFF_FDR=0.05). MetDiff calculates P values using a likelihood 
ratio test, then adjusts them to FDR by Benjamini—-Hochberg correction. An 
additional cut-off of absolute fold-change >1.5 (meaning an absolute log, fold- 
change >0.585) was applied for certain analyses as specified in the figure legends 
or tables. Given known differences between epitranscriptome maps as a function 
of pipeline*”°’, we confirmed the site-specific and general trends in our data 
by using an additional pipeline**. For this, MACS2°! was used with parameters 
‘-q 0.05-nomodel-keep-dup all’ in m°A NeMeRIP-seq and paired inputs after 
read alignment with Bowtie 2.2.2.0 (reads with MAPQ < 20 were filtered out). 
Peaks found in at least two samples were kept for further processing, and a con- 
sensus MACS2 peak list was obtained, merging those located within a distance 
less than 100 bp. The MetDiff and MACS32 peak lists largely overlapped (Extended 
Data Fig. 5d), and differed primarily because MACS2 identifies peaks throughout 
the genome while MetDiff identifies only peaks found on the exome (Extended 
Data Fig. 5c). For the following analyses focused on exonic m®A peaks, we consid- 
ered a stringent consensus list of only those MetDiff peaks that overlapped with 
MACS2 peaks (Supplementary Table 2, ‘exon m6a’). We assessed the reproduci- 
bility of m°A NeMeRIP-seq triplicates in peak regions using the Bioconductor 
package f{CCAC v1.0.0°. Hierarchical clustering (Euclidean distance, complete 
method) of F values corresponding to the first two canonical correlations divided 
the samples into activin and $B431542 clusters. Normalized read-coverage files 
were generated using the function 'normalize_bigwig' in RSeQC-2.6* with default 
parameters. The distribution of m°A coverage across genomic features was plotted 
using the Bioconductor package RCAS™ with sampleN = 0 (no downsampling) 
and flankSize = 2500. Motif finding on m°A peaks was performed using DREME 
with default parameters”. For visualization purposes, the three biological replicates 
were combined. The Biodalliance genome viewer”® was used to generate figures. 
Gene expression in this experiment was estimated from the pre-MeRIP input 
samples (which represent an RNA-seq sample on nuclear-enriched RNA species). 
Quantification, normalization of read counts and estimation of differential gene 
expression in pre-MeRIP input samples were performed using featureCounts” 
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and DESeq2”. For assessment of reproducibility, regularized log transformation 
of count data was computed, and biological replicates of input samples of the 
same condition were clustered together in the PC space’. Estimation of differ- 
ential m°A deposition onto each peak in NeMeRIP samples versus input controls 
was performed using an analogous approach. Functional-enrichment analysis of 
m°A-marked transcripts was performed using Enrichr“, as described above for 
mass-spectrometry data. The coordinates of SMAD2/3 ChIP-seq peaks in hESCs°? 
were transferred from their original mappings on hg18 to hg38 using liftOver. 
Overlap of the resulting intervals with m°A peaks significantly downregulated after 
2h of SB431542 treatment was determined using GAT™ with default parameters. 
SMAD2/3-binding sites were assigned to the nearest gene using the annotatePeaks. 
pl function from the HOMER suite®! with standard parameters. The significance 
in the overlap between the resulting gene list and that of genes encoding for tran- 
scripts with m°A peaks that are significantly downregulated after 2h of SB431542 
treatment was calculated by a hypergeometric test where the population size corre- 
sponded to the number of genes in the standard Ensembl annotation (GRCh38.83). 

m°A peaks on introns were identified in three steps (Extended Data Fig. 6d). 
First, MetDiff was used to simultaneously perform peak calling and differential 
methylation analysis. Since MetDiff only accepts a transcriptome GTF annotation 
as an input to determine the genomic space onto which it identifies m°A peaks, 
in order to determine peaks on introns, we followed the strategy recommended 
by the package developers of running the software using a custom transcriptome 
annotation that includes introns". This ‘extended’ transcriptome annotation 
was built using Cufflinks 2.2.1% with parameters ‘—library-type = fr-firststrand -m 
100 -s 50’ and guided by the Ensembl annotation (GRCh38.83). This was assem- 
bled using all available pre-NeMeRIP input reads. The result was an extended 
transcriptome annotation including all of the transcribed genome that could be 
detected and reconstructed from our nuclear-enriched input RNA samples, thus 
including most expressed introns. Then, MetDiff was run using this extended 
annotation as input for GENE_ANNO_GTE, pooled inputs for each condition, 
WINDOW_WIDTH = 40, SLIDING_STEP = 20, FRAGMENT_LENGHT = 250, 
PEAK _CUTOFF_PVALUE = 1E-03, FOLD_ENRICHMENT = 2, MINIMAL_ 
MAPQ= 20, and all other parameters as default. In a second step, the peaks iden- 
tified by MetDiff were filtered for robustness by requiring that they overlapped 
with MACS2 peak calls, exactly as for exome-focused MetDiff peak calls (Extended 
Data Fig. 5d). Finally, only peaks that strictly did not overlap with any exon based 
on the Human Gencode annotation V.27 were retained to ensure specificity of 
mapping to introns (Supplementary Table 2; ‘intron m6A). MetDiff scores for the 
resulting peak list were used to assess differential m°A deposition based on the 
cutoff of FDR < 0.05. 

m°A exon peaks spanning splice sites were selected from those identified by 
both the MetDiff analysis on the transcribed genome that was just described and 
by MACS2. Among these peaks, those presenting sequencing reads that over- 
lap both an exon and an upstream or downstream intron were further selected 
(Supplementary Table 2; ‘splice-site spanning m6A’). Peaks accomplishing MetDiff- 
calculated FDR < 0.05 and absolute fold-change > 1.5 (log, fold-change < —0.585) 
were used to create densities of RPKM-normalized reads inside exons and in the 
+500 bp surrounding introns. Biological replicates were merged and depicted 
on 10 bp-binned heatmaps for visualization purposes. To study the covariation 
of m°A peaks inside each transcriptional unit, the exonic peak with the greatest 
downregulated MetDiff fold-change was compared to the mean fold-change of the 
rest of the m°A peaks found within the gene (both on exons and on introns). The 
resulting correlation was significant (P< 2 x 10~'°; adjusted R? = 0.2221) 
RNA sequencing. Poly-A purified opposing-strand-specific mRNA libraries were 
prepared from 200 ng of total RNA using the TruSeq Stranded mRNA HT sample 
preparation kit (Illumina). Samples were individually indexed for pooling using a 
dual-index strategy. Libraries were quantified both with a Qubit (ThermoFisher 
Scientific) and by qPCR using the NGS Library Quantification Kit (KAPA 
Biosystems). Libraries were then normalized and pooled. Pooled libraries were 
diluted and denatured for sequencing on the NextSeq 500 (Illumina) according to 
the manufacturer’s instructions. Samples were pooled so as to obtain >30 million 
unique clusters per sample (18 samples were split in two runs and multiplexed 
across four lanes per run). The PhiX control library (Illumina) was spiked into 
the main library pool at 1% vol/vol for quality control purposes. Sequencing was 
performed using a high-output flow cell with 2 x 75 cycles of sequencing, which 
provided ~800 million paired-end reads from ~400 million unique clusters from 
each run. Overall, a total of ~80 million paired-end reads per sample were obtained. 
Analysis of RNA-seq data. Reads were trimmed using Sickle™ with ‘q= 20 and 
1=30. To prepare for reads alignment, the human transcriptome was built with 
TopHat2 v.2.1.0 based on Bowtie v.2.2.6© by using the human GRCh38.p6 as 
reference genome, and the Ensembl gene transfer format (GTF) as annotation 
(http://ftp.ensembl.org/pub/release-83/gtf/homo_sapiens/). All analyses were 
performed using this transcriptome assembly. Alignment was performed using 
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TopHat2 with standard parameters. Using Samtools view®, reads with MAPQ 
>10 were kept for further analyses. Subsequent quantitative data analysis was 
performed using SeqMonk®’. The RNA-seq pipeline was used to quantify gene 
expression as reads per million mapped reads (RPM), and differential expression 
analysis for binary comparisons was performed using the R package DESeq2**. 
A combined cut-off of negative binomial test P< 0.05 and abs.FC > 2 was chosen. 
Analysis of differentially expressed transcripts across all samples was done 
using the Bioconductor timecourse package® in R. The Hotelling T? score for 
each transcript was calculated using the MB.2D function with all parameters set 
to their default value. Hotelling T? scores were used to rank probes according 
to differential expression across the time course, and the top 5% differentially 
expressed transcripts were selected for complete Euclidean hierarchical clustering 
(k-means preprocessing; max of 300 clusters) using Perseus software. Z-scores 
of log, normalized expression values across the timecourse were calculated and 
used for this analysis. Eight gene clusters were defined, and gene-enrichment 
analysis for selected clusters was performed using the Fisher's exact test imple- 
mented in Enrichr“. Only enriched terms with a Benjamini-Hochberg adjusted 
P value < 0.05 were considered. Principal component analysis was performed on 
the same list of top 5% differentially expressed transcripts using Perseus. 
Quantitative real-time PCR. Cellular RNA was extracted using the GenElute 
Mammalian Total RNA Miniprep Kit and the On-Column DNase I Digestion 
Set (both from Sigma-Aldrich) following the manufacturer's instructions. 500 ng 
of RNA was used for complementary DNA (cDNA) synthesis using SuperScript 
II (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. CDNA was diluted 
30-fold, and 5 11 was used for qPCR with SensiMix SYBR low-ROX (Bioline) and 
150 nM forward and reverse primers (Sigma-Aldrich; see Supplementary Table 5 
for primer sequences). Samples were run as technical duplicates in 96-well plates 
on a Stratagene Mx-3005P (Agilent), and results were analysed using the delta-delta 
cycle threshold (AAC,) approach® using RPLPO as housekeeping gene. The 
reference sample used as control to calculate the relative gene expression is indi- 
cated in each figure or figure legend. In cases where multiple control samples were 
used as reference, the average AC, from all controls was used when calculating the 
AAC. All primers were designed using PrimerBlast (http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih. 
gov/tools/primer-blast/), and were validated to have a qPCR efficiency >98% and 
to produce a single PCR product. 

mRNA-stability measurements. RNA stability was measured by collecting 
RNA samples at different time points following transcriptional inhibition with 
1j:g/ml actinomycin D (Sigma-Aldrich). Following qPCR analyses using equal 
amounts of mRNA, gene expression was expressed as relative to the beginning of 
the experiment (no actinomycin D treatment). The data were then fitted to a one- 
phase decay-regression model”, and statistical differences in mRNA half-life were 
evaluated by comparing the model fits by extra sum-of-squares F test. 

Western blots. Samples were prepared by adding Laemmli buffer (final concen- 
trations: 30 mM Tris-HCl pH 6.8, 6% glycerol, 2% SDS, 0.02% bromophenol blue 
and 0.25% (3-mercaptoethanol), and were denatured at 95°C for 5 min. Proteins 
were loaded and run on 4-12% NuPAGE Bis-Tris Precast Gels (Invitrogen), then 
transferred to polyvinylidene fluoride (PVDF) membranes by liquid transfer using 
NuPAGE Transfer buffer (Invitrogen). Membranes were blocked for 1h at room 
temperature in PBS, 0.05% Tween-20 (PBST) supplemented with 4% non-fat dried 
milk, and incubated overnight at 4°C with primary antibody diluted in the same 
blocking buffer (Supplementary Table 6). After three washes in PBST, membranes 
were incubated for 1h at room temperature with horseradish peroxidase (HRP)- 
conjugated secondary antibodies diluted in blocking buffer (Supplementary 
Table 6), then washed a further three times with PBST before incubation with 
Pierce ECL2 Western Blotting Substrate (Thermo) and exposure with X-Ray Super 
RX Films (Fujifilm). 

Immunofluorescence. Cells were fixed for 20 min at 4°C in PBS with 4% PFA, 
rinsed three times with PBS, and blocked and permeabilized for 30 min at room 
temperature using PBS with 10% donkey serum (Biorad) and 0.1% Triton X-100 
(Sigma-Aldrich). Primary antibodies (Supplementary Table 6) were diluted in 
PBS with 1% donkey serum and 0.1% Triton X-100 and incubated overnight 
at 4°C. This was followed by three washes with PBS and further incubation 
with AlexaFluor secondary antibodies (Supplementary Table 6) for 1h at room 
temperature away from light. Cells were finally washed three times with PBS, and 
DAPI (Sigma-Aldrich) was added to the first wash to stain nuclei. Images were 
acquired using a LSM 700 confocal microscope (Leica). 

Flow cytometry. Single-cell suspensions were prepared by incubation in cell- 
cell dissociation buffer (CDB; Gibco) for 10 min at 37°C followed by extensive 
pipetting. Cells were washed twice with PBS and fixed for 20 min at 4°C with PBS, 
4% PFA. After three washes with PBS, cells were first permeabilized for 20 min at 
room temperature with PBS, 0.1% Triton X-100, then blocked for 30 min at room 
temperature with PBS containing 10% donkey serum. Primary and secondary 
antibody incubations (Supplementary Table 6) were performed for 1h each at 
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room temperature in PBS, 1% donkey serum, 0.1% Triton X-100, and cells were 
washed three times with this same buffer after each incubation. Flow cytometry 
was performed using a Cyan ADP flow cytometer, and at least 10,000 events were 
recorded. Data analysis was performed using FlowJo X. 

Statistics and reproducibility. Unless described otherwise in a specific section of 
the Methods, standard statistical analyses were performed using GraphPad Prism 
7 using default parameters. The type and number of replicates, the statistical 
test used, and the test results are described in the figure legends. The level of 
significance in all graphs is represented as follows: *P < 0.05, **P <0.01 and 
*t P< 0,001. Test assumptions (for example, normal distribution) were confirmed 
where appropriate. For analyses with n < 10, individual data points are shown, and 
the mean + s.e.m. is reported for all analyses with n > 2. The mean is reported 
when n=2, and no other statistics were calculated for these experiments owing to 
the small sample size. No experimental samples were excluded from the statistical 
analyses. Sample size was not pre-determined through power calculations, and 
no randomization or investigator blinding approaches were implemented during 
the experiments and data analyses. When representative results are presented, the 
experiments were reproduced in at least two independent cultures, and the exact 
number of such replications is detailed in the figure legend. 

Code availability. Custom bioinformatics scripts used to analyse the data 
presented in the study have been deposited in GitHub (http://github.com/pmb59/ 
neMeRIP-seq). 

Data availability. The mass-spectrometry proteomics data that support the 
findings of this study have been deposited to the ProteomeXchange Consortium 
via the PRIDE partner repository with the identifier PXD005285. Nucleotide 
sequencing data that support the findings of this study have been deposited to 
Array Express with identifiers E-MTAB-5229 and E-MTAB-5230. Source Data for 
the graphical representations found in all figures and Extended Data figures are 
provided in the Supplementary Information of this manuscript. Electrophoretic 
gel Source Data (uncropped scans with size marker indications) are presented 
in Supplementary Fig. 1. Supplementary Tables 1 to 4 provide the results of 
bioinformatics analyses described in the text and figure legends. All other data 
that support the findings of this study are available from the corresponding author 
upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Optimized co-immunoprecipitation protocol 
to define the SMAD2/3 interactome in hPSCs and early endoderm cells. 
a, Western blots of SMAD2/3 or control (IgG) immunoprecipitations 

from nuclear extracts of hESCs following the co-IP1 or co-IP2 protocols. 
Input is 5% of the material used for immunoprecipitations. Results are 
representative of two independent experiments. For gel Source Data, 

see Supplementary Fig. 1. b, Scatter plots of the log) ratios of label-free 
quantification (LFQ) intensities for proteins identified by quantitative 
mass spectrometry in SMAD2/3 co-immunoprecipitations compared 

with IgG negative control co-immunoprecipitations. The experiments 
were performed from nuclear extracts of hESCs. The SMAD2/3 and IgG 
negative control co-immunoprecipitations were differentially labelled after 
immunoprecipitation using the dimethyl method, followed by a combined 
run of the two samples in order to compare the abundance of specific 
peptides and identify enriched peptides. The values for technical dye-swap 
duplicates are plotted on different axes, and proteins whose enrichment 
was significant (significance B < 0.01) are shown in black and named. 

As a result of this comparison between the two co-immunoprecipitation 
protocols, co-IP2 was selected for further experiments (see Supplementary 


Discussion). ¢, Volcano plots of statistical significance against fold-change 
for proteins identified by label-free quantitative mass spectrometry in 
SMAD2/3 or IgG negative control immunoprecipitations in pluripotent 
hESCs or early endoderm (see Fig. 1a). The black lines indicate the 
threshold used to determine specific SMAD2/3 interactors, which are 
located to the right (n = 3 co-immunoprecipitations; one-tailed t-test: 
permutation-based FDR < 0.05). d, Selected results of the analysis 
described in c for SMAD2, SMAD3 and selected known bona fide 
SMAD2/3-binding partners (full results can be found in Supplementary 
Table 1). e, Mean label-free quantification (LFQ) intensity log, ratios 

in endoderm (endo) and pluripotent cells (pluri) for all SMAD2/3 
interactors. Differentially enriched proteins are shown as green and blue 
bars. f, Selected results from gene ontology (GO) enrichment analysis, 
and enrichment analysis for mouse phenotypes annotated in the MGI 
database. All putative SMAD2/3-interacting proteins were considered for 
this analysis (n = 89 proteins; Fisher’s exact test followed by Benjamini- 
Hochberg correction for multiple comparisons). For each term, its rank in 
the analysis, the adjusted P value, and the number of associated genes are 
reported. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Functional characterization of transcriptional 


and epigenetic cofactors of SMAD2/3 in hPSCs. a, Western blots of 
SMAD2/3 or control (IgG) immunoprecipitations from nuclear extracts 
of pluripotent hESCs (pluri) or hESCs differentiated into endoderm for 
36h (endo). Input is 5% of the material used for immunoprecipitations. 
Results are representative of two independent experiments. b, Schematic 
of the experimental approach for the generation of iKD hESC lines for 
SMAD2/3 cofactors. c, qPCR screening of iKD hESCs cultured in the 
absence (CTR) or presence (TET) of tetracycline for three days. Three 
distinct shRNAs were tested for each gene. Expression is normalized to 
the mean level in hESCs carrying negative control shRNAs (scrambled 
(SCR) or against B2M) and cultured in the absence of tetracycline. The 
mean is indicated, n = 2 independent clonal pools. Note than for the 


B2M shRNA only the scrambled shRNA was used as negative control. 
shRNAs selected for further experiments are circled. d, Phase-contrast 
images of iKD hESCs expressing the indicated shRNAs (sh) and cultured 
in the presence of tetracycline for six days to induce knockdown. Scale 
bars, 400m. Results are representative of two independent experiments. 
e, Immunofluorescence for the pluripotency factor NANOG in ikD 
hESCs for the indicated genes cultured in the absence (CTR) or presence 
of tetracycline (TET) for six days. Scale bars, 400 1m. Results are 
representative of two independent experiments. f, Heat map summarizing 
qPCR analyses of iKD hESCs cultured as in e. log, fold-changes (FC) 

are compared to scrambled control (n = 2 clonal pools). Germ-layer 
markers are grouped in boxes: green, endoderm; red, mesoderm; blue, 
neuroectoderm. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Functional characterization of transcriptional 
and epigenetic cofactors of SMAD2/3 during endoderm differentiation. 
a, qPCR validation of iKD hESCs in pluripotent cells (PLURI) or following 
endoderm differentiation (ENDO). Pluripotent cells were cultured 

in the absence (CTR) or presence (TET) of tetracycline for six days. 

For endoderm differentiation, tetracycline treatment was initiated in 
undifferentiated hESCs for three days in order to ensure gene knockdown 
at the start of endoderm specification, and was then maintained during 
differentiation (three days). For each gene, the shRNA resulting in the 
strongest level of knockdown in hPSCs was selected (refer to Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Expression is normalized to the mean level in pluripotent 
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hESCs carrying scrambled control shRNA and cultured in the absence 
of tetracycline. The mean is indicated, n =2 independent clonal pools. 
b, Immunofluorescence of the endoderm marker SOX17 following 
endoderm differentiation of iKD hESCs expressing the indicated 
shRNAs and cultured as described in a. Scale bars, 400 1m. Results are 
representative of two independent experiments. c, qPCR following 
endoderm differentiation of iKD hESCs. The mean is indicated, n = 2 
independent clonal pools. d, Table summarizing the phenotypic results 
presented in Extended Data Fig. 2 and in this figure. E, endoderm; 

N, neuroectoderm; M, mesoderm. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Mechanistic insights into the functional 
interaction between SMAD2/3 and the m°A methyltransferase complex. 
a-c, Western blots of SMAD2/3, METTL3, METTL14 or control (IgG) 
immunoprecipitations from nuclear extracts of hESCs (a, c) or hiPSCs (b). 
Input is 5% of the material used for immunoprecipitations. In c, 
immunoprecipitations were performed from hPSCs maintained in the 
presence of activin or treated for 1h with the activin-NODAL signalling 
inhibitor SB431542. Results are representative of three (a) or two (b, c) 
independent experiments. d, qPCR validation of hESCs constitutively 
overexpressing NANOG (NANOG OE) following gene targeting of the 
AAVS1 locus with pAAV-Puro_CAG-NANOG. Parental wild-type H9 
hESCs (H9) were analysed as negative controls. Cells were cultured in 

the presence of activin or treated with SB431542 for the indicated times. 
The mean is shown, n= 2 cultures. NANOG-overexpressing cells are 
resistant to downregulation of NANOG following inhibiton of activin- 
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NODAL signalling. e, RNA immunoprecipitation experiments for WTAP, 
SMAD2/3 or IgG control in NANOG-overexpressing hESCs maintained 
in the presence of activin or treated for 2h with SB431542. Enrichment of 
the indicated transcripts was measured by qPCR and expressed relative to 
background levels observed in control IgG RNA immunoprecipitations in 
the presence of activin. RPLPO was tested as a negative control transcript. 
Mean +s.e.m., n=3 cultures. Significance of differences from activin (left) 
or IgG (right) RIP was tested by two-way ANOVA with post hoc Holm- 
Sidak comparisons. f, ChIP-qPCR in hESCs for ChIP against the indicated 
proteins or the negative control ChIP (IgG). qPCR was performed for 
validated genomic SMAD2/3-binding sites associated with the indicated 
genes!°*°. hESCs were cultured in the presence of activin or treated for 2h 
with SB431542. Enrichment is normalized against background binding 
observed with IgG ChIP. The mean is shown, n = 2 technical replicates. 
Results are representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Monitoring changes in m°A deposition 

that are rapidly induced by inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling. 

a, b, MeRIP-qPCR results from purified mRNA, total cellular RNA or 
cellular RNA species separated by nuclear and cytoplasmic subcellular 
fractionation. hESCs were cultured in pluripotency-maintaining 
conditions containing activin or in conditions in which activin-NODAL 
signalling was inhibited for 2h with SB431542. IgG MeRIP experiments 
were performed as negative controls. The mean is indicated, n =2 
technical replicates. Differences between activin- and $B431542-treated 
cells were observed only in the nuclear-enriched fraction. Therefore, the 
nuclear-enriched MeRIP protocol (NeMeRIP) was used for subsequent 
experiments (refer to the Supplementary Discussion). Results are 
representative of two independent experiments. c, Overlap with the 
indicated genomic features of m°A peaks identified by NeMeRIP-seq 
using two different bioinformatics pipelines in which peak calling was 
performed using MetDiff or MACS2. For each pipeline, the analyses 

were performed on the union of peaks identified from data obtained in 
hESCs cultured in the presence of activin or with inhibition of activin- 
NODAL signalling for 2h with SB431542 (n= 3 cultures). Note that the 
sum of the percentages within each graph is not 100% because some 

m°A peaks overlap several feature types. MetDiff is an exome peak 

caller, and, accordingly, 100% of peaks map to exons. MACS2 identifies 
peaks throughout the genome. d, Venn diagrams showing the overlap of 
peaks identified by the two pipelines. Only MetDiff peaks that were also 
identified by MACS2 were considered for subsequent analyses focused on 
m°A peaks on exons. e, Top sequence motifs identified de novo on all m°A 
exon peaks, or on those that showed significant downregulation following 
inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling (activin-NODAL-sensitive m°A 


peaks; Supplementary Table 2). The position of the methylated adenosine 
is indicated by a box. f, Coverage profiles for all m°A exon peaks across 
the length of different genomic features. Each feature type is expressed 

as 100 bins of equal length with 5’ to 3’ directionality. g, h, Overlap of 
m°A exon peaks and transcription start sites (TSS) or transcription end 
sites (TES). In g, the analysis was performed for all m°A peaks. In h, 

only activin-NODAL-sensitive peaks were considered. i, Left, activin- 
NODAL-sensitive m°A exon peaks were evaluated for direct overlap 

with SMAD2/3-binding sites as indicated by ChIP-seq*”. n = 482 peaks; 
FDR=0.41 as calculated by the permutation test implemented by the GAT 
python package; N.S., not significant based on 95% confidence interval. 
Right, overlap was calculated after the same features were mapped to 

their corresponding transcripts or genes, respectively. n = 372 genes; 
hypergeometric test P= 2.88 x 10~'8, significant based on 95% confidence 
interval. j, m°A NeMeRIP-seq results for selected transcripts (n = 3 
cultures; replicates combined for visualization). Coverage tracks represent 
read enrichments normalized by million mapped reads and size of the 
library. Blue, sequencing results of m°A NeMeRIP; orange, sequencing 
results of pre-NeMeRIP input RNA (negative control). GENCODE gene 
annotations are shown (red, protein coding exons; white, untranslated 
exons; all potential exons are shown and overlaid). The location of 
SMAD2/3 ChIP-seq-binding sites is also shown. Compared to the other 
genes shown, m°A levels on SOX2 were unaffected by inhibition of 
activin-NODAL signalling, showing specificity of action. POUSF1 (also 
known as OCT4) is used as a negative control since it is known to not have 
am(°A site”*, as confirmed by the lack of m°A enrichment compared to the 
input. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Features of activin- NODAL-sensitive 
differential m°A deposition. a, Scatter plot of the average log, fold- 
change in $B431542 versus activin-treated hESCs for m°’A NeMeRIP-seq 
and pre-NeMeRIP input RNA (n = 3 cultures). The analysis was performed 
for all m°A exon peaks (left), or for those peaks that were significantly 
downregulated following inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling (right). 
Data are colour coded according to the square of the difference between 
the two values (square diff.). b, c, As Extended Data Fig. 5j, but for 
representative transcripts that are stably expressed following inhibition 
of activin-NODAL signalling for 2h (n =3 cultures; replicates combined 
for visualization). The m°A NeMeRIP and input tracks were separated 
and are shown at different scales to facilitate comparison between the 
conditions. The m°A peaks and those significantly downregulated after 
2h of SB431542 treatment are indicated. d, Venn diagram illustrating 

the strategy for identification of m°A peaks on introns. Peaks mapping 

to the transcribed genome were obtained by running MetDiff using an 
extended transcriptome annotation based on the pre-NeMeRIP input 
RNA, which has a high abundance of introns. The resulting peaks were 
first filtered by overlap with genome-wide MACS2-identified peaks, 

and then by lack of overlap with annotated exons. e, Results of MetDiff 
differential methylation analysis in activin versus 2h SB431542 treatment 
for m°A peaks on introns. n =3 cultures; P value calculated by likelihood 
ratio test implemented in the MetDiff R package, and adjusted to FDR by 
Benjamini-Hochberg correction. See Supplementary Table 2 for the FDR 
of individual peaks. Abs.FC, absolute fold-change. f, As Extended Data 
Fig. 5j, but for a representative transcript that shows activin-NODAL- 
sensitive m°A deposition in introns (7 = 3 cultures; replicates combined 
for visualization). The m°A peaks on exons, introns, and those 


significantly downregulated after SB431542 treatment within each subset 
are indicated. g, Plots of RPKM-normalized mean m°A coverage for 

m°A exon peaks significantly downregulated after $B431542 treatment 
(absolute fold-change > 1.5). Data for all such peaks is in blue, whereas 
green lines report coverage for only those peaks characterized by next 
generation sequencing reads that span exon-intron junctions. Exons were 
scaled proportionally, and the positions of the 3’ and 5’ splice sites (SS) are 
indicated. A window of 500 bp on either side of the splice sites is shown. 
m°A, signal from m°A NeMeRIP-seq; input, signal from pre-NeMeRIP 
input RNA. The results show that coverage of activin-NODAL-sensitive 
m°A peaks often spans across splice sites (highlighted by the dotted 

lines). h, Heat map representing in an extended form the data shown in 

g for all activin-NODAL-sensitive m°A exon peaks in hESCs cultured in 
the presence of activin. There are multiple regions in which sequencing 
coverage extends across exon-intron junctions (see Supplementary 

Table 2). i, Example of an activin-NODAL-sensitive peak located in 

the proximity of a 3’ splice site (n =3 cultures; replicates combined for 
visualization). This peak is shown within its genomic context in c, where 
it is indicated by a dotted box. Top, m°A NeMeRIP-seq coverage; bottom, 
individual next generation sequencing reads. Multiple reads span the 
exon-intron junction (indicated by the dashed line). j, Relationship 
between the decrease of m®°A on the most affected exonic peak located on 
a transcript (y axis) and the mean change of all other peaks mapping to the 
same transcript (x axis). The analysis considered transcripts with multiple 
m°A peaks and with at least one peak significantly decreasing after 
inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling with $B431542 (absolute fold- 
change > 1.5). Sensitivity of m°A deposition to activin-NODAL signalling 
across these transcripts is correlated. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Generation and functional characterization 
of hPSCs following iKD of the subunits of the m°A methyltransferase 
complex. a, qPCR validation of iKD hESCs cultured in the presence of 
tetracycline for five days (TET) to drive gene knockdown. Two distinct 
shRNAs and multiple clonal sublines (cl) were tested for each gene. 
Expression is normalized to the mean level in hESCs carrying a negative 
control scrambled (SCR) shRNA. For each gene, sh1 cll was selected for 
further analyses. The mean is indicated, n = 2 cultures. b, Western blot 
validation of selected iKD hESCs for the indicated genes. TUB4A4 
(a-tubulin), loading control. Results are representative of three 
independent experiments. c, MeRIP-qPCR in iKD hESCs cultured for 
ten days in the absence (CTR) or presence of tetracycline (TET). m°A 


abundance is shown relative to control conditions in the same hESC line. 


The mean is shown, n =2 technical replicates. Results are representative 


of two independent experiments. d, m°A dot blot in WTAP or scramble 
shRNA control ikD hESCs treated as described in c. Decreasing amounts 
of mRNA were spotted to allow semiquantitative comparisons, as 
indicated. Results are representative of two independent experiments. 

e, Immunofluorescence of the pluripotency markers NANOG and 

OCT4 in ikD hESCs cultured for three passages (15 days) in the absence 
(CTR) or presence of tetracycline (TET). Scale bars, 100 1m. Results are 
representative of two independent experiments. f, Flow cytometry showing 
NANOG expression in cells treated as in e. The percentage and median 
fluorescence intensity (MFI) of NANOG-positive cells (NANOG*) are 
shown. The gates used for the analysis are indicated, and were determined 
on the basis of a secondary-antibody-only negative staining (NEG). 
Results are representative of two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Function of the m°A methyltransferase 
complex during germ-layer specification. a, qPCR analysis following 
neuroectoderm or endoderm differentiation of ikD hESCs cultured in 
absence (CTR) or presence of tetracycline (TET). Tetracycline treatment 
was initiated in undifferentiated hESCs for ten days and was maintained 
during differentiation (three days). Expression was normalized against 
the mean level in undifferentiated hESCs. Mean +s.e.m., n= 3 cultures. 
Significant differences versus the same iKD line in control conditions were 
calculated by two-way ANOVA with post hoc Holm-Sidak comparisons. 
b, Flow cytometry quantification of the percentage of SOX1-positive 
cells (SOX1*) in cells treated as in a. Mean is shown, n =2 cultures. 

c, Immunofluorescence of the lineage marker SOX17 in endoderm- 
differentiated hESCs treated as in a. Scale bars, 100j.m. Results are 


representative of two independent experiments. d, qPCR validation of 
multiple inducible knockdown (MiKD) hESCs simultaneously expressing 
shRNAs against WTAP, METTL3 and METTL14. Cells expressing three 
copies of the scrambled shRNA (SCR3 x) were used as negative control. 
Cells were cultured in the presence of tetracycline (TET) for five days 

to drive gene knockdown. Mean +s.e.m., n = 3 cultures. Significant 
differences versus SCR3 x hESCs in control conditions were calculated 
by two-way ANOVA with post hoc Holm-Sidak comparisons. e, f, qPCR 
analysis following endoderm differentiation of WIAP, METTL3 and 
METTL14-MiKD hESCs treated as described ina. Mean+s.e.m., n =3 
cultures. Significant differences versus control conditions were calculated 
by two tailed t-test (e) or two-way ANOVA with post hoc Holm-Sidak 
comparisons (f). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Function of the m°A methyltransferase 
complex during exit from pluripotency induced by inhibition of 
activin-NODAL signalling. a, qPCR analyses in ikD hESCs cultured 

in absence (CTR) or presence (TET) of tetracycline for ten days, then 
subjected to inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling with $B431542 

(SB) for the indicated time (see Extended Data Fig. 10a). Activin, cells 
maintained in standard pluripotency-promoting culture conditions 
containing activin and collected at the beginning of the experiment. 
Mean +s.e.m., n=3 cultures. Significant differences versus same iKD line 
in control conditions were calculated by two-way ANOVA with post hoc 
Holm-Sidak comparisons. b, Western blots of cells treated as described in 
a. TUBA4A, loading control. Results are representative of two independent 


experiments. c, Measurement of mRNA stability in WTAP iKD hESCs 
cultured in absence (CTR) or presence (TET) of tetracycline for ten 
days. Samples were collected following transcriptional inhibition using 
actinomycin D (ActD) for the indicated time. The statistical significance 
of differences between the mRNA half lives in tetracycline versus control 
is shown (n= 3 cultures, comparison of fits to one-phase decay model 
by extra sum-of-squares F-test). The difference was significant for 
NANOG but not for SOX2 (95% confidence interval). d, Model showing 
the interplays between activin-NODAL signalling and m°A deposition 
in hPSCs (left), and the phenotype induced by impairment of the m°A 
methyltransferase complex (right). 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Genome-wide analysis of the relationship 
between WTAP and activin-NODAL signalling. a, Schematic of the 
experimental approach to investigate the transcriptional changes induced 
by the knockdown of the m®°A methyltransferase complex subunits during 
neuroectoderm specification of hESCs. b, qPCR analyses of WTAP ikD 
hESCs subjected to the experiment outlined in a (n =3 cultures). Activin, 
cells maintained in standard pluripotency-promoting culture conditions 
containing activin and collected at the beginning of the experiment. 
Z-scores indicate differential expression measured in number of standard 
deviations from the mean across all time points. c, RNA-seq analysis at 
selected time points from the samples shown in panel b (n = 3 cultures). 
The heat map shows Z-scores for the top 5% differentially expressed genes 
(1789 genes as ranked by the Hotelling T? statistic). Genes and samples 
were clustered based on their Euclidean distance, and the four major gene 
clusters are indicated (see Supplementary Discussion). d, Expression 
profiles of genes belonging to the clusters indicated in c. Selected results 
of gene-enrichment analysis and representative genes for each cluster 


LETTER 


are shown (cluster 1: n = 456 genes; cluster 2: n = 471 genes; cluster 3: 

n= 442 genes; cluster 4: n = 392 genes; Fisher’s exact test followed by 
Benjamini—-Hochberg correction for multiple comparisons). e, Principal 
component analysis of RNA-seq results in c (n =3 cultures). The top 

5% differentially expressed genes were considered for this analysis. For 
each of the two main principal components (PC1 and PC2), the fraction 
of inter-sample variance that they explain and their proposed biological 
meaning are reported. f, Proportion of transcripts marked by at least 

one high-confidence m°A peak” in transcripts significantly up- or 
downregulated following WTAP iKD in hESCs maintained in the presence 
of activin (left), or following inhibition of activin-NODAL signalling for 
2h with SB431542 in control cells (right). Differential gene expression was 
calculated in three cultures using the negative binomial test implemented 
in DEseq2 with a cutoff of P< 0.05 and abs.FC > 2. The number of genes 
in each group and the hypergeometric probabilities of the observed 
overlaps with m°A-marked transcripts are reported (n.s.: not significant at 
95% confidence interval). 
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Hierarchical roles of mitochondrial Papi and 
Zucchini in Bombyx germline piRNA biogenesis 


Kazumichi M. Nishida!*, Kazuhiro Sakakibara!*, Yuka W. Iwasaki*, Hiromi Yamada', Ryo Murakami!, Yukiko Murotal, 
Takeshi Kawamura*, Tatsuhiko Kodama‘, Haruhiko Siomi2? & Mikiko C. Siomi! 


PIWI-interacting RNAs (piRNAs) are small regulatory RNAs that 
bind to PIWI proteins to control transposons and maintain genome 
integrity in animal germ lines!>. piRNA 3’ end formation in the 
silkworm Bombyx mori has been shown to be mediated by the 3’-to-5’ 
exonuclease Trimmer (Trim; known as PNLDC1 in mammals)*, 
and piRNA intermediates are bound with PIWI anchored onto 
mitochondrial Tudor domain protein Papi°. However, it remains 
unclear whether the Zucchini (Zuc) endonuclease and Nibbler (Nbr) 
3’-to-5’ exonuclease, both of which have pivotal roles in piRNA 
biogenesis in Drosophila®*, are required for piRNA processing in 
other species. Here we show that the loss of Zuc in Bombyx had no 
effect on the levels of Trim and Nbr, but resulted in the aberrant 
accumulation of piRNA intermediates within the Papi complex, and 
that these were processed to form mature piRNAs by recombinant 
Zuc. Papi exerted its RNA-binding activity only when bound with 
PIWI and phosphorylated, suggesting that complex assembly 
involves a hierarchical process. Both the 5’ and 3’ ends of piRNA 
intermediates within the Papi complex showed hallmarks of PIWI 
‘slicer’ activity, yet no phasing pattern was observed in mature 
piRNAs. The loss of Zuc did not affect the 5’- and 3’-end formation 
of the intermediates, strongly supporting the idea that the 5’ end of 
Bombyx piRNA is formed by PIWI slicer activity, but independently 
of Zuc, whereas the 3’ end is formed by the Zuc endonuclease. 
The Bombyx piRNA biogenesis machinery is simpler than that 
of Drosophila, because Bombyx has no transcriptional silencing 
machinery that relies on phased piRNAs. 

piRNAs are produced through an intricate biogenesis pathway com- 
posed of the primary pathway, the amplification loop (also known as 
the ping-pong cycle), and Zuc-dependent phasing! +>”. To under- 
stand the mechanism that underlies the amplification machinery, the 
silkworm ovary-derived, cultured cell line BmN4 has been used!3-}5, 
BmN4 cells express two PIWI proteins, Siwi and Ago3. Siwi- and 
Ago3-bound piRNAs show strong nucleotide and strand biases 
(uracil at position 1 (1U) for the antisense strand, and adenine at posi- 
tion (10A) for the sense strand), and are complementary through 10 
nucleotides from their 5’ end, known as the ping-pong signatures'*’>. 
Both Siwi and Ago3 are cytoplasmic: that is, silkworms rely on solely 
post-transcriptional silencing to control transposons, unlike Drosophila 
and mice, which repress transposons both transcriptionally and 
post-transcriptionally! >. 

Papi!® in BmN4 cells is anchored to the surface of mitochondria 
through a mitochondrial localization signal (MLS), and binds Siwi 
and Ago3 through their symmetrically dimethylated arginine (SDMA) 
residues. Depletion of Papi was shown to have little effect on the levels 
of piRNAs, although piRNAs became several bases longer exclusively at 
their 3’ end®. Trim was identified as the 3/-to-5’ exonuclease required 
for piRNA 3’ processing in Bombyx". 


Zuc endonuclease is necessary for piRNA biogenesis, particularly 
for phased piRNA production in Drosophila and mice**!7-!°. Nbr 
exonuclease functions in piRNA 3’-end formation in Drosophila®”°. 
The silkworm genome contains homologues of Zuc and Nbr genes 
(KAIKObase; http://sgp.dna.affrc.go.jp), both of which are expressed 
in BmN4 cells (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). However, loss of Trim and 
Nbr did not affect the levels of Flag-PIWI-loaded piRNAs, whereas 
loss of Papi nearly completely abolished the PIWI-piRNA association 
(Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 1a, c). Papi is essential for piRNA 
production and formation of the piRNA-induced silencing complex 
(piRISC) in silkworm germline cells. 

PIWI-loaded piRNAs in Trim-depleted cells seemed to be subtly 
upshifted on RNA gels (Fig. 1a). The mean sizes of Siwi- and Ago3- 
bound piRNAs were 28.2 and 27.6 nucleotides (in control cells), and 28.6 
and 28.2 nucleotides (in Trim-knockdown cells), respectively (Fig. 1b); 
that is, Siwi- and Ago3-bound piRNAs produced with no Trim function 
were on average 0.4 and 0.6 nucleotides longer than those in control cells. 
piRNA sequencing confirmed these results (Extended Data Fig. 2a). 
The 1U/10A and strand biases were greatly maintained after Trim 
depletion (Extended Data Fig. 2b, c), suggesting that the changes in 
piRNA size seem to be attributed to changes at the 3’ end. The popula- 
tion of piRNAs was also barely changed by Trim depletion (Extended 
Data Fig. 2c). In addition, lack of Nbr caused no notable changes in 
Siwi- and Ago3-bound piRNAs (Extended Data Fig. 2a—c). Trim may 
thus act to fine-tune piRNA size at the 3’ end. 

piRNAs undergo 2’-O-methylation by the methyltransferase Hen1 
and become resistant to B-elimination?”*. Both Siwi- and Ago3-bound 
piRNAs, even longer ones, showed firm resistance to B-elimination, 
regardless of the presence or absence of Trim (Fig. 1c and Extended 
Data Fig. 3a). It seems that piRNA 2’-O-methylation occurs irrespective 
of Trim depletion. This is at odds with a previous report that claims 
that the lack of Trim impaired piRNA 3’ end formation, including 
2'-O-methylation, leading to a severe reduction in the piRNA level in 
silkworm cells’. 

Mass spectrometric analysis of endogenous PIWI proteins in 
BmN4 cells revealed that 11 and 5 arginine residues of Siwi and 
Ago3, respectively, were sDMA-modified (Extended Data Fig. 3b, c 
and Supplementary Table 1). We substituted 9 out of the 11 arginine 
residues in Siwi to lysine residues (Siwi-9RK), which completely 
abolished the Siwi-Papi association (Extended Data Fig. 4a). The Ago3 
mutant, which should have lost its sDMA modification, failed to bind 
Papi, as has been reported previously” (Extended Data Fig. 4a). Both 
mutants were barely loaded with piRNAs (Extended Data Fig. 4b), and 
failed to accumulate at nuage perinuclear foci’, the site for germline 
piRNA biogenesis (Extended Data Fig. 4c). Thus, sDMA modification 
is essential for the Papi association, nuage localization and piRISC for- 
mation of PIWI. Both Siwi and Ago3 were sDMA-modified even after 
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Figure 1 | Papi is essential for piRNA biogenesis and piRISC formation 
in BmN4 cells. a, Flag-tagged Siwi and Ago3 at the N termini (F-Siwi 

and F-Ago3, respectively) are loaded with piRNAs in Nbr-knockdown 
(KD) and Trim-knockdown but not Papi-knockdown BmN4 cells. IP, 
immunoprecipitation. b, piRNAs appear to be slightly longer when Trim 

is depleted. c, 8-elimination treatment of Siwi- and Ago3-bound piRNAs 
from Trim-knockdown and control cells. d, RNAs within the Papi complex 
and bound to Siwi were **P-labelled at the 5’ end. ‘Isotype ctrl’ denotes 

a non-immune IgG antibody. e, Wild-type (WT) Papi, but not the KH 


Papi depletion (Extended Data Fig. 4d), suggesting that the modifica- 
tion occurs before the Papi-PIW] association. 

>P_labelling of RNAs within the Papi complex revealed that the levels 
of mature piRNAs in the complex were approximately 14.6% of those 
of piRNAs bound to Siwi itself (Fig. 1d), strongly supporting the idea 
that the piRISC is displaced from Papi after the completion of piRISC 
formation. The Papi complex contained not only Siwi but also Ago3 as 
expected, but the level of Ago3 was estimated to be about 10% of that 
of Siwi in the complex (Extended Data Fig. 5a). 

The Papi complex contained RNA molecules longer than piRNAs 
(Fig. 1d), and this gave a positive result with a northern probe for 
RT3-1 (Extended Data Fig. 5b). RT3-1 was one of the abundant 
piRNAs loaded specifically onto Siwi!*. piRNA intermediates (int- 
piRNAs) were detected similarly even after Siwi was forcibly displaced 
from Papi (Extended Data Fig. 5c). The int-piRNAs are therefore 
physically associated with Siwi in the Papi complex. 


mutant (mut) Papi, binds to RNAs. Papi-F, Flag-tagged Papi at the 

C terminus. f, Myc-Siwi is unloaded with piRNAs when the KH mutant 
is expressed in Papi-depleted cells. F-eGFP, Flag-tagged enhanced green 
fluorescent protein. g, Papi does not bind RNAs in Siwi-depleted BmN4 
cells. h, Papi is phosphorylated (Papi-P) in BmN4 cells. i, Model showing 
that int-piRNA associates with the Papi-Siwi complex on mitochondria. 
Siwi-sDMA and Papi phosphorylation (P) are required for the assembly. 
Siwi may be replaced by Ago3 in this model. Tud, Tudor domain. 


Papi contains two KH domains besides the Tudor domain and MLS 
(Fig. le). KH domains are RNA-binding motifs found in RNA-binding 
proteins that function in various types of RNA metabolism?*. However, 
whether Papi exhibits its RNA-binding activity through KH domains has 
not been examined experimentally. Cross-linking immunoprecipitation 
(CLIP) experiments showed that Papi-Flag was efficiently cross-linked 
with RNAs in BmN4 cells, as was endogenous Papi (Fig. le and Extended 
Data Fig. 5d). The Papi-Flag KH mutant, in which Ile69 and Val142 were 
mutated to asparagine residues, failed to bind RNAs (Fig. le). These two 
residues are highly conserved in KH domain-containing proteins and 
are crucial for the RNA-binding activity”. The Siwi-piRNA association 
was impeded when the Papi mutant was expressed instead of endogenous 
Papi (Fig. 1f and Extended Data Fig. 5e). Thus, the RNA-binding activity 
of Papi through KH domains is essential for piRISC formation. 

Not only piRNAs but also int-piRNAs were hardly detected with the 
Siwi-9RK mutant (Extended Data Fig. 5f). Also, endogenous Siwi in 
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Figure 2 | Zuc is essential for piRNA biogenesis and piRISC formation 
in BmN4 cells. a, RNAs co-immunoprecipitated with Flag-Siwi and 
Flag-Ago3 are visualized by **P labelling. b, RT3-1 int-piRNAs aberrantly 
accumulate in the Papi complex after Zuc depletion. c, Trim depletion 
does not affect the levels of RT3-1 int-piRNAs in the Papi complex. 

d, The presence of endogenous Siwi, Ago3, Papi, Trim and Zuc in the 
mitochondrial (mito) fraction. Cyto, cytoplasmic fraction. Tubulin 

was used as a loading control (bottom). e, The distribution patterns of 
endogenous Siwi, Ago3, Papi, Trim and Zuc in mitochondrial fractions 
1-19 separated by sucrose gradient sedimentation. Fraction 1 contains the 
top (lightest) fraction. f, Zuc and Siwi are co-immunoprecipitated with 
Papi from mitochondrial lysates. 


Papi-depleted cells was not loaded with either piRNAs or int-piRNAs 
(Extended Data Fig. 5g). Moreover, the intensity of the Papi CLIP 
signal decreased markedly when Siwi was depleted (Fig. 1g), although 
int-piRNAs were detected similarly in total RNAs irrespective of the 
presence of Siwi (Extended Data Fig. 5h). The Ago3-Papi association 
should be maintained after Siwi depletion. However, the CLIP signal 
was very low, agreeing with our earlier notion that the Ago3 level is low 
in the complex. It is likely that int-piRNAs join the Papi complex only 
after the Siwi-Papi association. 

Both endogenous and exogenous Papi appeared as a doublet but only 
the top band was cross-linked with RNAs (Fig. le, g and Extended Data 
Fig. 5d). The top band does not represent a splicing variant because 
ectopically expressed Papi from the full-length cDNA appeared as 
a doublet. However, Papi became a single band after phosphatase 
treatment (Fig. 1h). Thus, Papi is subjected to phosphorylation and 
this modification is essential for it to bind RNAs. 

The findings suggest that the assembly of the Papi-PIWI-int-piRNA 
complex occurs via a hierarchical process (Fig. 1i), which would 
possibly occur to ensure the funnelling of Siwi-piRNA intermediates to 
Papi-Siwi and Ago3-piRNA intermediates to the Papi-Ago3 complex. 
If Papi binds int-piRNA first, there must be a high chance that both 
Siwi and Ago3 would end up with the same set of piRNAs, disrupting 
the piRNA amplification. We hypothesized that the regulation of Papi 
phosphorylation is to keep Papi free from RNA until it associates with 
PIWI. However, this seems to be unlikely, given that Siwi depletion had 
a minimal effect on Papi phosphorylation (Fig. 1g). 

Zuc depletion severely decreased the levels of Siwi- and Ago3-loaded 
piRNAs (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 6a). In sharp contrast, RT3-1 
piRNA intermediates strongly accumulated in the Papi complex after 
Zuc depletion (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 5c). The depletion of 
Trim did not lead to the accumulation of int-piRNAs (Fig. 2c and 
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Extended Data Fig. 6b). The levels of Trim and Nbr (examined by 
western blotting and quantitative PCR, respectively) were unaffected 
by Zuc loss (Extended Data Fig. 6b, c). Thus, Zuc is responsible for 
piRNA processing in BmN4 cells. 

Papi, Zuc and Trim are present in the BmN4 mitochondrial 
fraction (Fig. 2d). In sucrose density-gradient experiments, Zuc and 
Papi were detected more strongly in lower-density fractions (Fig. 2e, 
fractions 3-8), whereas Trim was mostly found in higher-density ones 
(Fig. 2e, fractions 10-12). Zuc co-immunoprecipitated with Papi and 
Siwi (Fig. 2f). The mitochondrial Siwi complex contained Papi and Zuc 
(Extended Data Fig. 6d). The interaction of Zuc with the Papi-Siwi 
complex during the 3’-end piRNA processing was suggested. 

We sequenced the libraries generated from 65-100-nucleotide-long 
RNAs extracted from the mitochondrial Papi complex before and after 
Zuc depletion (Extended Data Fig. 6e). More than 98% (98.09% in 
control and 98.65% in Zuc knockdown) of the reads contained one or 
more sequences of Siwi- or Ago3-bound piRNAs, indicating that the 
sequenced reads correspond to intermediate piRNAs. 1U/10A biases 
were detected in the intermediate piRNA reads (Fig. 3a), suggesting 
that piRNAs are generated from the 5’ end of the int-piRNA sequences. 
More than half of the intermediate piRNAs had piRNAs aligned to 
their 5’ end (51.94% for control and 59.58% for Zuc knockdown), sug- 
gesting that a large proportion of int-piRNAs produce piRNAs from 
their 5’ end. Apparent phasing pattern was not detected within piRNAs 
mapped to the same intermediate (Extended Data Fig. 6f), agreeing 
with the previous report demonstrating that exogenous piRNAs 
in BmN4 cells showed only weak phasing”’. In Drosophila, phased 
piRNAs are loaded onto Piwi and transcriptionally control transposons. 
However, Bombyx lacks a Piwi homologue and relies solely on cytoplas- 
mic PIWIs to silence transposons post-transcriptionally. Therefore, our 
finding that Bombyx produces no phased piRNAs appears reasonable. 

We examined the distance from the 3’ end of each int-piRNA to the 
5’ end of the next downstream intermediate, and found that the most 
common 3/-to-5’ distance was 1 nucleotide (Fig. 3b). This suggests that 
a single cleavage event, possibly by the Siwi or Ago3 slicer, produces 
the 3 end of one int-piRNA and the 5’ end of the adjacent downstream 
int-piRNA, as in the case of the phased piRNAs. We then focused on 
the cleavage site of two adjacent int-piRNAs and analysed the popu- 
lation of piRNAs that possess 10-nucleotide complementarity at the 
cleavage site (Fig. 3c). More than 94% (94.21% for control and 98.31% 
for Zuc knockdown) of adjacent int-piRNA pairs had piRNAs that were 
complementary to 10 nucleotide from the 5’ end of the downstream 
int-piRNA and the 3’ end of the upstream int-piRNA. In addition, we 
calculated the proportion of int-piRNAs with complementary piRNA 
at each position from the 5’ end of the downstream int-piRNA, which 
was found to be highest at the 10-nt position for both Siwi- and Ago3- 
associated piRNAs (Fig. 3d). These results suggest that Siwi and Ago3 
generate both 5’ and 3’ ends of int-piRNAs by slicer activity. This 
was observed in both control and Zuc-depleted BmN4 cells (Fig. 3), 
suggesting that Zuc is not involved in the production of both 5’ and 
3' ends of int-piRNAs. 

Alteration of His169 at the active site of Drosophila Zuc to alanine 
abolished its endonuclease activity'*. Incubation of recombinant wild- 
type Bombyx Zuc, but not the corresponding mutant His141Ala, with 
a naked 50-nucleotide RNA (1U50) produced 7-31-nucleotide RNAs 
dose-dependently (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 7a—c). Zuc may 
preferentially cleave after cytosine, and given that the 3’ side of gua- 
nine tends to be avoided, A-C/A and U-C/U/G may rarely be cleaved 
(Extended Data Fig. 7c). The cleavage pattern of an 80-nucleotide RNA, 
a 30-nucleotide extended version of 1U50 at the 3’ end, was very similar 
to that of 1U50 (Extended Data Fig. 7d, e). The predicted structures 
of the two RNA molecules were different (data not shown), suggesting 
that high-dimensional structures have a low effect on Zuc cleavage. 

When RNA substrate was pre-loaded onto Flag-tagged Siwi, the 
product size was mostly in the range of 27-31 nucleotides (Fig. 4b 
and Extended Data Fig. 7f, g), which are typical or permissible sizes 
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Figure 3 | Papi-associated int-piRNAs are generated by Siwi and Ago3 
slicer. a, Nucleotide bias of 65-100-nucleotide Papi-associated int-piRNAs 
in control and Zuc-depleted cells. b, Analyses of distance between Papi- 
associated intermediates in control and Zuc-depleted BmN4 cells. The 
distance between the 3’ end of the upstream intermediate and the 5’ end 
of the downstream intermediate on the same genomic strand is analysed. 
c, Illustration showing the cleavage of adjacent intermediates by Siwi 

or Ago3. The frequencies of the presence of a complementary piRNA 


for silkworm piRNAs"“. Similar results were obtained when the Siwi- 
RNA complex was pre-incubated with Papi (Fig. 4c and Extended Data 
Fig. 7h). Wild-type Zuc also processed RT3-1 int-piRNAs within the 
endogenous Papi complex to mature RT3-1 piRNA (Fig. 4d). Thus, 
Zuc endonuclease is the piRNA 3/-end processing factor in silkworm 
germline cells. 

A new model for piRNA biogenesis in silkworm germline cells 
is shown in Extended Data Fig. 8a. In Bombyx, Papi might bind 
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Figure 4 | Zuc processes int-piRNAs to mature piRNAs. a, Recombinant 
wild-type Zuc, but not the catalytically inactive Zuc(H141A) mutant, cleaves 
a naked 50-nucleotide RNA (1U50) in vitro. b, Wild-type Zuc cleaves 1U50 
loaded onto Siwi. c, Wild-type Zuc cleaves 1U50 loaded onto the Papi-Siwi 
complex. d, Wild-type Zuc processes RT3-1 int-piRNAs accumulated in the 
Papi complex by Zuc depletion to mature RT3-1 piRNAs. 
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complementarity (nt) 
within 10 nucleotides from the 5’ end of the downstream intermediate 
(piRNA intermediate 1) and 3’ end of the upstream intermediate 
(piRNA intermediate 2) are indicated for control and Zuc-knockdown 
cells. d, Complementarity between piRNAs and adjacent intermediate 
sequence pairs. Graphs indicate the relative frequencies of the presence 
of a complementary piRNA (y axis), with the indicated distance at the 
downstream intermediate (x axis). 


int-piRNAs towards the 3’ end, whereas the int-piRNA 5’ end is held 
by Siwi, most likely inserted into the 5’ binding pocket” (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a, b). Under this structural arrangement, it would be nearly 
impossible for Trim or Nbr to process int-piRNAs from the very 3’ 
end to mature piRNAs because Papi acts as an obstacle to the 3’-to-5’ 
exonuclease reaction. Zuc is an endonuclease and so is able to pro- 
cess int-piRNAs even under such circumstances. Zuc shows only 
a subtle nucleotide preference in RNA cleavage. This unique trait 
helps the protein to act like an ‘exonuclease, as a replacement of Nbr 
in Drosophila, to determine the length of piRNA in the biogenesis 
pathway. 

In mouse testes, the loss of the Papi homologue TDRKH (also 
known as TDRD2) causes piRNA precursors to be accumulated on 
PIWI, because without Papi, nucleases responsible for piRNA 3’-end 
formation, such as Zuc (known as MITOPLD in mice) and/or Trim, 
are incapable of processing the 3’ end!”!°””8. In flies, the loss of Papi 
affected piRNA phasing, but hardly affected the levels of transposons in 
germ cells®”*. The piRNA pathway is highly conserved among animal 
species, but species diversity is evident from a mechanistic perspective. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Production of monoclonal antibodies. Monoclonal antibodies were produced 
essentially as described previously'*. Mice were immunized with bacterially 
produced glutathione S-transferase (GST)-tagged Papi (amino acids 430-629), 
GST-Trim (amino acids 1-240) or GST-Zuc (amino acids 63-206). The Papi, Trim 
and Zuc cDNAs corresponding to the particular regions were obtained by RT-PCR 
using total RNAs from BmN4 cells. The PCR primers used are summarized in the 
‘Oligonucleotides’ section. 

Plasmid construction. pIB-myc and pIB-3xFlag were generated using a pIB vector 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific). Vectors to express Myc-Siwi and Papi-Flag were gener- 
ated by inserting Siwi and Zuc cDNAs into pIB-myc and pIB-3xFlag, respectively. 
Vectors for expressing the Papi-Flag KH mutant, the Papi-Flag siRNA-resistant 
mutant, the Flag—Siwi RK mutant and the Flag~Ago3 RK mutant were generated 
by inverse PCR using expression vectors for Papi-Flag (this study), Flag—Siwi!* 
and Flag~Ago3" as templates. The PCR primers used are summarized in the 
‘Oligonucleotides’ section. 

RNAi and transgene expression. Double-stranded RNAs (dsRNAs) were 
produced by in vitro T7 transcription, followed by annealing in water. The PCR 
primers to generate dsRNAs are summarized in the ‘Oligonucleotides’ section. 
BmN4 cells were transfected with 2 jg of dsRNAs (per 3 x 10° cells) using FUGENE 
HD (Promega). To express proteins exogenously in BmN4 cells, the cells were 
transfected with 21g of plasmids (per 6 x 10° cells) using FuaGENE HD. 

Western blot analysis. Western blotting was carried out as described previously’. 
The Y12 antibody was a gift from G. Dreyfuss. Anti- HSP60 (StressMarq 
Biosciences), anti-tubulin (Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank), anti- 
DDDDK-tag (Flag) (MBL), and anti-Myc (Sigma) antibodies were purchased. 
qRT-PCR. qRT-PCR was performed as described previously*’. The PCR primers 
used are summarized in the ‘Oligonucleotides’ section. 

Immunoprecipitation and RNA isolation. Immunoprecipitation of Flag—Siwi 
and Flag—Ago3 was carried out essentially as described previously’. BmN4 whole 
and mitochondrial lysates (Fig. 2c, fand Extended Data Fig. 6d) were prepared 
in binding buffer (30 mM HEPES (pH 7.4), 150mM potassium acetate, 5mM 
magnesium acetate, 5mM DTT, 0.5% Triton X-100, 21g ml! pepstatin, 2,1g ml“! 
leupeptin and 0.5% aprotinin) and incubated with anti-Papi, anti-Siwi or anti-Flag 
antibody bound to Dynabeads (Invitrogen) at 4°C for 2h. The beads were washed 
four times with binding buffer. BmN4 whole (Fig. 1h and Extended Data Fig. 5b) 
and mitochondrial (Extended Data Fig. 5c) lysates were prepared in binding buffer 
containing 500mM sodium chloride and incubated with anti-Papi or anti-Siwi 
antibody. The beads were washed twice with binding buffer containing 500 mM 
sodium chloride, and then twice with binding buffer. RNAs were eluted from 
the beads by phenol-chloroform after protease K treatment and precipitated 
with ethanol. RNA *P-labelling™, 8-elimination” and northern blotting’? were 
carried out as described previously. RNAs were crosslinked to Hybond-N* (GE 
Healthcare) by UV irradiation. The sequences of the RT3-1 probe and siRNA used 
in the 6-elimination experiment are described in ‘Oligonucleotides. 

Generation of PIWI-associated small RNA libraries. Immunoprecipitation of 
Flag—Siwi and Flag—~Ago3 was carried out as described previously'*. RNAs were 
eluted from the immunoprecipitates by phenol-chloroform after protease K 
treatment, and precipitated with ethanol. RNAs of 23-35 nucleotides in length 
were eluted from the gels and used to generate small RNA libraries". 

Analysis of PIWI-associated small RNA sequences. Libraries were sequenced 
using Illumina MiSeq (single-end, 51 cycles). For Siwi-associated small RNAs, a 
total of 4,547,701 reads were obtained from the control sample, 3,054,386 reads 
from the Trim-knockdown sample and 4,083,584 reads from the Nbr-knockdown 
sample. For Ago3-associated small RNAs, a total of 3,855,720 reads were obtained 
from the control sample, 3,702,496 reads from the Trim-knockdown sample and 
3,292,910 reads from the Nbr-knockdown sample. The analysis of small RNAs was 
performed as described previously". In brief, adaptor sequences were removed 
from the obtained reads, and the reads in the range of 23-35 nucleotides were 
used for further analysis (89-94% of the sequenced reads were in this size range). 
The reads were mapped to the silkworm reference genome (downloaded from the 
Silkworm Genome Research Program Database; http://sgp.dna.affrc.go.jp/data/ 
integretedseq.txt.gz) using Bowtie*’, allowing no mismatches. Genome mapped 
reads were extracted and aligned to 121 B. mori transposon consensus sequences 
(a gift from S. Kawaoka) using Bowtie*!, allowing up to two mismatches. Using 
transposon-mapped reads, the length distribution was calculated. Sequence logos 
were calculated using the motifStack R package. The sequences were aligned to the 
5’ end upon the calculation of sequence logos. Strand bias and frequency (reads per 
million) of small RNA reads were calculated for 70 transposon consensus sequences 
with higher amount of mapped Siwi and Ago3 piRNAs (reads per million) in control 
sample, and heat maps were depicted using Java TreeView software’. 
Dephosphorylation treatment. Immunopurified Papi was incubated with 
Antarctic Phosphatase (NEB) at 37°C for 30 min for dephosphorylation. 
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Immunofluorescence. Immunofluorescence was carried out essentially as 
described previously". Anti-Flag antibody and Alexa Fluor 488 goat anti-mouse 
IgG antibody (Invitrogen) were used as primary and secondary antibodies, 
respectively. 

Trypsin digestion and LC-MS/MS analysis. The method for trypsin digestion 
of protein has been described previously**. Liquid chromatography-tandem mass 
spectrometry (LC-MS/MS) analysis was performed using an LTQ Orbitrap XL 
electron transfer dissociation (ETD) mass spectrometer (Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
The methods used for LC-MS/MS were slightly modified from those described 
previously**. The mass spectrometer was operated in a data-dependent acquisi- 
tion mode in which the mass spectrometry acquisition with a mass range of m/z 
420-1,600 was automatically switched to MS/MS acquisition under the automated 
control of Xcalibur software. The top four precursor ions in an MS scan were 
selected by Orbitrap, with resolution R = 60,000 and in subsequent MS/MS scans 
by ion trap in the automated gain control (AGC) mode in which the AGC values 
were 5.00 x 10° and 1.00 x 104 for full MS and MS/MS, respectively. To analyse 
dimethylation sites, ETD was used. 

Database searching and protein identification. Database searches were 
performed using the MASCOT 2.5.1 search engine (Matrix Science) against the 
UniProtKB_2016-8 database (selected for B. mori), assuming trypsin as the diges- 
tion enzyme and allowing for trypsin specificity of up to four missed cleavages. The 
database was searched with a fragment ion mass tolerance of 0.60 Da and a parent 
ion tolerance of 3.0 p.p.m. The iodoacetamide derivative of cysteine was specified 
as a fixed modification and methylation of arginine, oxidation of methionine, 
dimethylation of arginine and acetylation of N termini were specified as variable 
modifications. Scaffold (version Scaffold_4.7.5; Proteome Software) was used to 
validate MS/MS-based peptide and protein identifications. We accepted the peptide 
identifications when the Peptide Prophet algorithm®® specified probabilities at 
>95.0%. Sequence coverage was defined as the percentage of the protein in the 
identified peptide sequence. 

CLIP. CLIP was performed as described previously*®. Dephosphorylation and 
RNA radiolabelling with **P were performed using T4 polynucleotide kinase. 
Rescue assay. BmN4 cells were transfected with 500 pmol siRNA duplex 
(per 1 x 10° cells) using Cell Line Nucleofector Kit L (Lonza) and incubated at 
27°C for 72h. The sequences of siRNAs are presented in ‘Oligonucleotides. After 
RNAi, cells were transfected with 21g of Papi-Flag plasmid using FaGENE HD 
and incubated at 27°C for 72h. Cells were then transfected with 2 j1g Myc-Siwi 
plasmid and incubated at 27°C for 24h. BmN4 lysates were prepared in binding 
buffer (30 mM HEPES (pH 7.4), 150mM potassium acetate, 5mM magnesium 
acetate, 5mM dithiothreitol (DTT), 0.1% Tergitol-type NP-40, 21g ml! pepstatin, 
2g ml! leupeptin and 0.5% aprotinin) containing 500 mM sodium chloride, and 
incubated with anti-Myc antibody bound to Dynabeads. The beads were washed 
twice with binding buffer containing 500 mM sodium chloride and then twice 
with binding buffer. RNAs were eluted from the beads by phenol-chloroform after 
protease K treatment and precipitated with ethanol. RNA radiolabelling was carried 
out as described previously". 

Sucrose density gradient centrifugation. Mitochondria were prepared as 
described previously*”. The mitochondrial pellet was resuspended in gradient 
buffer (30 mM HEPES (pH 7.4), 100 mM potassium acetate, 1mM DTT, 4mM 
magnesium acetate, and 1% Tergitol-type NP-40), and centrifuged at 14,000g at 
4°C for 30 min. The supernatant was placed at the top of a 10-40% sucrose gradient 
and centrifuged in a Beckman MLS-50 rotor at 178,000g at 4°C for 16.5h. 
Preparation of Papi-associated int-piRNA libraries. RNAs were eluted from 
the Papi immunoprecipitates by phenol-chloroform after protease K treatment 
and precipitated with ethanol. RNAs were resolved by denaturing PAGE, and 
65-100-nucleotide-long RNAs were eluted from gels. The libraries were generated 
as described previously'*. 

Sequence analysis of Papi-associated int-piRNAs. Libraries were sequenced 
using Illumina MiSeq (single-end, 111 cycles). A total of 10,584,873 reads were 
obtained from the control sample and 7,932,439 reads were obtained from the Zuc- 
knockdown sample. Adaptor sequences were removed from the obtained reads, 
and the reads were mapped to the silkworm reference genome (downloaded from 
the Silkworm Genome Research Program Database; http://sgp.dna.affrc.go.jp/ 
data/integretedseq.txt.gz) using Bowtie*!, allowing no mismatches. Genome 
mapped reads were extracted and aligned to B. mori transposon consensus 
sequences using Bowtie", allowing up to two mismatches. To reduce the effect 
of contaminant reads, the reads mapped to transposon consensus sequences were 
used for further analysis. Sequence logos were calculated using the motifStack 
R package (http://www.bioconductor.org/packages/release/bioc/html/motif- 
Stack.html). The sequences were aligned to the 5’ end upon the calculation of 
sequence logos. Calculations of the distance between intermediates and piRNA- 
phasing analysis were performed as previously described®, and complementarity of 
piRNAs and adjacent intermediate pairs was calculated using an in-house script. 
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The phasing analysis and piRNA-intermediate complementarity calculation were 
performed using each pair of intermediates preserving the read count. Siwi and 
Ago3 piRNA sequences were obtained from previously published data’ (GEO 
accession GSE58221). 

Recombinant protein preparation. The cDNA encoding Zuc excluding MLS 
(residues 29-206) was cloned into pCold-GST vector. The Zuc(H141A) mutant 
was generated from pCold-Zuc by inverse PCR. The protein was purified using 
glutathione-Sepharose (GE Healthcare) with purification buffer (20 mM Tris-HCl 
(pH 8.0), 150mM sodium chloride and 1mM DTT). The proteins were treated 
with HRV3C protease (GE Healthcare) to remove the GST tag and further purified 
by Enrich S (Bio-Rad). To yield pIZ-3xFlag-Siwi, 3xFlag-Siwi was amplified from 
pIB-3xFlag-Siwi!* by PCR and inserted into pIZ vector (Thermo Fisher). Flag-Siwi 
was immunoisolated by ANTI-FLAG M2 Affinity Gel (Sigma) from BmN4 cells 
and eluted by 500ngyl~! 3x Flag peptide (Sigma). 

In vitro processing assay. The synthesized RNAs (GeneDesign) were *”P-labelled 
at their 5’ end. The sequences of RNAs are indicated in ‘Oligonucleotides;. 
Radiolabelled int-piRNAs (10‘c.p.m.) were incubated with 0.1 jig of recombinant 
Zuc in 20,1] of buffer A'® at 26°C for 30min. A total of 1 il of 11M radiolabelled 
int-piRNAs and 200 ng of purified Flag—Siwi were mixed at 26°C for 30 min in 
2011 of the loading buffer (30 mM HEPES (pH 7.4), 100 mM potassium acetate, 
2mM magnesium acetate, 20 mM creatine monophosphate, 1 mM ATP, 0.15 U lot 
creatine phosphokinase, 1mM DTT and 0.5 Uyl~! RNasin (Promega)). After 
loading, the Flag-Siwi-containing mixture was incubated with Dynabeads (with 
anti-Siwi antibody or Papi immunoprecipitation product) at 4°C for 1h. The beads 
were then washed five times with binding buffer. RNAs were isolated from the 
beads with phenol-chloroform and precipitated with ethanol. They were then 
resolved by denaturing PAGE. Immunopurified Papi complexes were incubated 
with 1 jug of recombinant Zuc in 30,1 of buffer A'* containing 2.5 mM EGTA and 
0.1 Uj! RNasin at 27°C for 0-180 min. RNAs were isolated from the beads with 
phenol-chloroform and precipitated with ethanol, after which they were trans- 
ferred to Hybond-N (GE Healthcare). Next, RNAs were chemically crosslinked to 
membrane using 1-ethyl-3-(3-dimethylaminopropyl) carbodiimide as described 
previously!*, The sequence of probe RT3-1 is indicated in the ‘Oligonucleotides’ 
section. 

Oligonucleotides. Primers used for producing constructs for Myc-Siwi, Papi- 
Flag, siRNA-resistant Papi, Papi KH mutant, Flag—Siwi RK mutant, Flag—Ago3 
RK mutant and pIZ-3xFlag-Siwi are listed below. 

Myc-L (left, forward): 5’-TTCGAATTTAAAGCTCACCATGGGA 
GAGCAGAAACTGATC-3’, Myc-R (right, reverse): 5‘-CTGCAGGAATTCGAT 
CCGGGTACCAAGCTTGCTAG-3’; 3xFlag-L: 5’-GGCCCGCGGTTCGAAGA 
CTACAAAGACCAT-3’, 3xFlag-R: 5’-AGTCAGATAAACTCAGATATCCT 
TGTCATC-3’; Myc-Siwi-L: 5’-TGCAGCCCAGCGCTGGATCCATG 
TCAGAACCGAGAGGTAG-3’, Myc-Siwi-R: 5’/-CGAACCGCGGGCCCTTTAG 
AGGAAATATAAAGTTT-3’; Papi-Flag-L: 5’-TCGAATTTAAAGCTTATGT 
CATTGAACACAAAATT-3/, Papi-Flag-R: 5’-GAACCGCGGGCCCTCCTTT 
TCAAAAGCGGACTTAC-3’; Papi siRNA-res-L: 5‘-CACCCAAGTCAACAGA 
TAAAGTTGCTGAGCA-3’, Papi siRNA-res-R: 5‘-ACTCCACTTTGACGCGA 
GCGCCACTGCGAT-3’; Papi KH I69N mut-L: 5’-TCCAACAACAAGGACC 
TTCAGAAGAAATCT-3’, Papi KH I69N mut-R: 5’-GCCATTGCGACCAAT 
CAGAGCTGGAACAAT-3’; Papi KH V142N mut-L: 5’-GAGAACAACAATGA 
TATTAGCCATCGCAGT-3’, Papi KH V142N mut-R: 5/-ACCTCCAGATCCAATT 
ATTCTCCCACAAGA-3’; Siwi RK mut1-L: 5’-CAGAACCGAGAGGTAAAG 
GAAAAGCTAAAGGAAAGGCTGGTAAGGGTGGTGATGGAGGC-3’, Siwi 
RK mutl-R: 5’-GCCTCCATCACCACCCTTACCAGCCTTTCCTTTAGCTTT 
TCCTTTACCTCTCGGTTCTG-3’; Siwi RK mut2-L: 5‘/-CGTAGTTGGCAAG 
GGCTCTAAAAAAGGGGGTGGAAAAGTCCTTCCTG-3’, Siwi RK mut2-R: 
5!-CAGGAAGGACTTTTCCACCCCCTTTTTTAGAGCCCTTGCCAACTACG-3’; 
Ago3 RK mut1-L: 5’-CCAGGCAAAGGCAAGGGGAAAAGCTTAGCCC-3’, 
Ago3 RK mut1-R: 5‘-GGGCTAAGCTTTTCCCCTTGCCTTTGCCTGG-3’; Ago3 
RK mut2-L: 5‘-GTATAGGCGGTAAAGGAAAGGCAGCAGCATTG-3, Ago3 
RK mut2-R: 5’-CAATGCTGCTGCCTTTCCTTTACCGCCTATAC-3’; Ago3 
RK mut3-L: 5/-CAGCTGGAACTGGAAAGGGAT TCAAATTGC-3/Ago3 RK 
mut3-R: 5‘/-GCAATTTGAATCCCTTTCCAGTTCCAGCTG-3’; 3xFlag-Siwi-L: 
5/-TCGAATTTAAAGCTTCACCATGGACTACAAAGACCATGACGGTG-3’, 
3xFlag-Siwi-R: 5’-GAACGAGAAACGTAAAAGTTTAGAGGAAATATA 
AAGTTTCATTC-3’. 

Primers used for producing constructs for GST-Papi, GST-Trim and GST-Zuc are: 
GST-Papi-L: 5’-TGGGATCCCCGAATTCAAGGACAAAGAGATACCTGG-3’, 
GST-Papi-R: 5’-GGCCGCTCGAGTCGACTCACTTTTCAAAAGCGGACT-3'; 
GST-Trim-L: 5’-TGGGATCCCCGAATTCATGGATATCACCAAAGAAAA-3/, 
GST-Trim-R: 5‘-GGCCGCTCGAGTCGACTTAGTTATCTTCCAGTA 


TTGCTA-3’; GST-Zuc-L: 5’-TACCCTCGAGGGATCCACAAAAAGCATG 
GAC-3’/, GST-Zuc-R: 5’/-CGACAAGCTTGAATTTTAACTGGTTATTGG-3’. 

Primers used for producing constructs for pCold-Zuc and the Zuc(H141A) 
mutant are: pCold-Zuc-L: 5‘-TACCCTCGAGGGATCCAAGAAGAAGAA 
AGAA-3’, pCold-Zuc-R: 5’/-CGACAAGCTTGAATTTTAACTGGTTATTGG-3’; 
Zuc(H141A)-L: 5’/-GCCCACAAGTTCTGCATAATAGATG-3’, Zuc(H141A)-R: 
5’-CATTAGATTTGTAGACTTCATCCAG-3’. 

Primers used to generate templates for dsRNA production are: T7- 
dsLuc-L: 5/-TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGGGAGAGCAACTGCATAAGGC-3’, 
T7-dsLuc-R: 5’-TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGTCCCTATCGAA 
GGACTCTGG-3’; T7-dsPapi-L: 5’‘-TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGTC 
TAGTGACATTCCGTGGTA-3’, T7-dsPapi-R: 5’-TAATACGACTCACTATAGG 
GAGCACTCCATGGCCTGGAAC-3’; T7-dsTrim-L: 5/-TAATACGACTCAC 
TATAGGGTTCAGAAGTTTCAAAATGGT-3’, T7-dsTrim-R: 5’-TAATACGAC 
TCACTATAGGGAGCGAAGAATTCATACAAAT-3/; T7-dsZuc-L: 5’/-TAATAC 
GACTCACTATAGGGATGGCAGTAACTCTTAGTAA-3’, T7-dsZuc-R: 
5!-TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGGTCCAGTTCAATGACCCTGC-3’; T7-dsNbr-L: 
5/-TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGACAAATTGTTATGGCATTGG-3’, T7-dsNbr-R: 
5/-TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGCAATCCATTTCAAGGCTTCA-3'; T7-dsSiwi-L: 
5!-TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGGCAAATAATGTCAAATACCC-3’, T7-dsSiwi-R: 
5’-TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGACCACCATCAGTGACGGCAG-3’, 

Sequences of siRNA duplexes used for RNAi (DNA: normal font, RNA: 
underlined) are: Luc siRNA duplex: 5’/-CGUACGCGGAAUACUUCGATT-3’ 
and 5‘-UCGAAGUAUUCCGCGUACGTT-3’; Papi siRNA duplex: 5’-GGUCG 
AAAGUCCUAAAAGUTT-3/ and 5’‘-ACUUUUAGGACUUUCGACCTT-3’. 

Sequence of RT3-1 probe used for northern blot is: 5’-ACCAGCCGATCGTC 
ATCGCATCCGTTTA-3’. Sequence of siRNA used for (-elimination is: 5’-UGGUCU 
GCCUAAAGGUGUCGCUCUGC-3’. Primers used for qPCR are: Nbr-L: 
5'-ACAGCCAGTTCAAAATAGTTATTGC-3’, Nbr-R: 5’-TTGACCACAGT 
ATTCACACAGAACT-3’; Rpl3-L: 5‘-GGTGTCACCAAGGGCAAAGG-3’, 
Rpl3-R: 5’-AGGATGCCAAGCTCCAATGC-3’. 

Sequences of RNA used for processing assays are: 1U29: 5’-UCAAA 
AACUAACGGAUUGGUUUCGAACAG-3'; 1U50: 5‘-UCAAAAACUAACGGAU 
UGGUUUCGAACAGUCACCCGCCCGGACAGGUCCC-3’; 1U80: 5‘-UCAA 
AAACUAACGGAUUGGUUUCGAACAGUCACCCGCCCGGACAGGUCCC 
CUACCUGUCCCUAAUCAACUGGCAGCCGGG-3’. 

Statistics and reproducibility. Experiments in Figs la, e, 2b-e and 4d were per- 
formed three times independently with similar results. Experiments in Figs 1b-d, 
f-h, 2a, f and 4a—c were performed twice independently with similar results. 
Experiments in Extended Data Figs 1b, c, 4b, 5b, c, f, g, 6a, b were performed three 
times independently with similar results. Experiments in Extended Data Figs 3a, 
4a, c, d, 5a, d, e, h, 6d and 7a-h were performed twice independently with similar 
results. Experiments in Extended Data Fig. 3c were performed once. No statistical 
methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments were not rand- 
omized, and investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments and 
outcome assessment. 

Data availability. Gel source images for Figs la—h, 2a-f and 4a—d and Extended 
Data Figs 1b, c, 3a, 4a, b, d, 5a—h, 6a, b, d and 7a-h are available in Supplementary 
Fig. 1. All other data supporting the findings of this study are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. All sequencing data that support 
the findings of this study were deposited in the NCBI Gene Expression Omnibus 
(GEO) with the GEO series accession number GSE107371. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Production of monoclonal antibodies against 
Papi, Trim and Zuc, and analysis of depletion upon RNA interference 
treatment. a, Quantitative PCR with reverse transcription (qRT-PCR) 
shows that Nbr was efficiently depleted by RNA interference (RNAi) in 
BmN4 cells. Data are mean + s.e.m. of three independent experiments. 

b, Western blotting shows the specificity of anti-Papi, anti-Trim and 


anti-Zuc monoclonal antibodies raised in this study. HSP60 and tubulin 
were used as loading controls. The images show the domain structures 

of Papi, Trim and Zuc. Underlines indicate the antigen regions used for 
producing the monoclonal antibodies. c, Western blotting shows that Papi 
and Trim were efficiently depleted by RNAi in BmN4 cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Siwi/Ago3-associated small RNAs upon Trim 
or Nbr depletion. a, Length distribution of transposon-mapped Flag-Siwi- 
and Flag-Ago3-associated piRNAs. piRNAs appear to be slightly longer 
when Trim was depleted. b, Sequence logos showing unaffected levels of 
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1U and 10A under Trim- or Nbr-depleted conditions. c, Strand bias and 
frequency of piRNAs mapped to each transposon consensus sequence. 
Depletion of Trim or Nbr has little effect on strand bias or the frequency of 
piRNAs mapped to each transposon consensus sequence. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | sDMA modification of Siwi and Ago3. 

a, A synthesized short interfering RNA (siRNA) (26 nucleotides) was 
downshifted by 3-elimination, indicating that this siRNA is not 2/-O- 
methylated. b, The amino acid sequences of the N-terminal regions of 
wild-type Siwi, the Siwi-9RK mutant, wild-type Ago3 and the Ago3-5RK 
mutant are shown. Arginine residues shown in red were determined to be 


1500 2000 


sDMAs in BmN4 cells. Arginine residues mutated to lysines are 

shown in green. c, Representative ETD tandem mass spectra for Siwi and 
Ago3 peptides, which include arginine modifications. Ac, acetylation; 

Di, demethylation; Me, monomethylation. Charge, m/z and Mascot score 
are shown on the top right of each spectrum. All identified Siwi and Ago3 
peptides are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 
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type Flag-Siwi and Flag-Ago3, but not Flag—Siwi-9RK and Flag-Ago3- c, Wild-type Flag—Siwi and Flag—Ago3, but not Flag—Siwi-9RK and 
5RK mutants, are co-immunoprecipitated with Papi from BmN¢4 cells. Flag—Ago3-5RK mutants, are localized to nuage in BmN4 cells (shown in 
b, Wild-type Flag—Siwi and Flag—Ago3, but not Flag—Siwi-9RK and Flag— green). Blue (DAPI staining) indicates the location of the nucleus. Scale 
Ago3-5RK mutants, are loaded with piRNAs in BmN4 cells. The middle bars, 101m. d, Papi depletion has little effect on sDMA modification of 
(sDMA) shows that neither the Flag-Siwi-9RK nor Flag~Ago3-5RK Flag-Siwi and Flag—Ago3 expressed in BmN4 cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Papi complex analysis. a, Top, Flag—Siwi and 
Flag-Ago3 expressed in BmN4 cells were immunoisolated with anti-Flag 
antibody and probed with anti-Flag antibody after sequential dilution. 
Bottom, Flag—Siwi and Flag~Ago3 immunoisolated from BmN4 cells (the 
same samples as in the top panel) were probed with anti-Siwi and anti- 
Ago3 antibodies, respectively. Siwi and Ago3 co-immunoprecipitated with 
Papi were simultaneously probed with anti-Siwi and anti-Ago3 antibodies, 
respectively. The Papi complex was equally divided into two fractions 

and each fraction was used for each blot. Examination of the signal 
intensity revealed that the amount of Siwi within the Papi complex was 
approximately equal to 1/1.6 volume of Flag-Siwi and that the amount of 
Ago3 within the Papi complex was approximately equal to 1/16 volume of 
Flag-Ago3. Comparison of the signal intensity on the top and bottom blots 
suggests that the ratio of abundance of Siwi and Ago3 in the Papi complex 
is 10:1. b, Northern blotting shows that the Papi complex contains RT3-1 
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int-piRNAs. c, Northern blotting shows that Siwi in a form associated with 
Papi on mitochondria binds RT3-1 int-piRNAs independently of Papi. 
The Siwi-int-piRNA association is maintained even after Zuc depletion. 
d, CLIP analysis shows that only the long form, but not the short form, 

of endogenous Papi in BmN4 cells interacts with RNA in vivo. e, Western 
blotting using anti-Papi (top) and anti-Flag (second from the top) 
antibodies shows that wild-type Papi-Flag and the KH mutant are equally 
expressed in BmN4 cells, in which endogenous Papi has been depleted by 
RNAi. Western blotting using anti-Myc (third from the top) shows that 
the levels of Myc-Siwi are approximately equal in the cells. Tubulin was 
used as a loading control (bottom). Both wild-type Papi-Flag and the KH 
mutant were mutated to be RNAi resistant. f, Flag—Siwi-9RK and Flag— 
Ago3-5RK mutants bind with little int-piRNA. g, Flag-Siwi binds with 
little int-piRNA in Papi-lacking BmN4 cells. h, Northern blotting shows 
that int-piRNAs are still present in Siwi-depleted BmN4 cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | RNAi efficiency, Siwi-Papi-Zuc interaction 
and analysis of Papi-associated intermediates and piRNA phasing. 

a, Western blotting shows that Zuc is efficiently depleted by RNAi. HSP60 
is used as a loading control. b, Western blotting shows that Zuc and Trim 
are efficiently depleted by RNAi. Zuc and Trim depletion had little effect 
on the protein levels of Trim and Zuc, respectively. HSP60 is shown as a 
loading control. c, RT-PCR shows that the level of Nor is not affected by 
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Zuc depletion in BmN4 cells. Data are mean + s.e.m. of three independent 
experiments. d, Zuc and Papi are detected in the Siwi complex 
immunoisolated from the mitochondrial fraction of BmN4 cells. e, The 
size distribution of Papi-associated intermediates mapped to transposons. 
f, Analyses of phased piRNAs in Papi-associated intermediates. The 
distance between the 3’ end of the upstream piRNA and the 5’ end of the 
downstream piRNA on the same genomic strand is analysed. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Analyses of Zuc RNA cleavage. a, Coomassie 
brilliant blue (CBB)-stained gel showing purified wild-type Zuc and 

the Zuc(H141A) mutant. b, Wild-type Zuc in a cleaves 1U50 in a dose- 
dependent manner. c, Detailed analyses of Zuc RNA cleavage. The left gel 
shows RNA ladders ranging from 14 to 50 nucleotides. The right gel shows 
RNA ladders ranging from 7 to 15 nucleotides. Relatively ‘strong’ RNA 
bands are indicated by red arrowheads (s1-s7). ‘Intermediate’ RNA bands 
are indicated by blue arrowheads (il-il1). Relatively ‘weak RNA bands 
are indicated by grey arrowheads (wl-w7). 1U29 is an authentic RNA, the 
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sequence of which is identical to that of 1U50 RNA over 1-29 nucleotides 
from the 5’ end. Classification of strong, intermediate and weak RNA 
bands is carried out in accordance with the intensity of each band. 

d, An 80-nucleotide RNA, 1U80, is cleaved by wild-type Zuc. 

e, Cleavage patterns of 1U50 and 1U80 by wild-type Zuc are compared. 

f, CBB-stained gel showing purified Flag—Siwi. g, 1U80 pre-loaded onto 
Flag-Siwi in f is cleaved by wild-type Zuc. h, The Siwi-1U80 RNA complex 
was first incubated with Papi, which was immunopurified using an anti- 
Papi antibody, and then treated with wild-type Zuc. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | A new model for piRNA biogenesis in 
Bombyx. a, A model for the ping-pong cycle in Bombyx. Papi is localized 
on the surface of mitochondria through MLS, whereas KH domains are 
required for Papi to exhibit RNA-binding activity. The Papi Tudor domain 
and sDMA modification of Siwi and Ago3 are required for the Siwi—Papi 
and Ago3-Papi interactions. It remains unclear how Papi is maintained 

in an RNA-free state before the Papi-PIWI association. Also, it remains 
unclear how piRISC upon its formation is displaced from Papi, and how 
piRISC avoids re-association with Papi. Conformational change of piRISC 
may be involved. b, Drosophila phased piRNA biogenesis involves 
Zuc-Zuc endonucleolytic cleavage for piRNA 5’ and 3’ end formation. 
PIWI-slicer-Nbr exonucleolytic trimming and PIWI-slicer-Zuc 
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endonucleolytic cleavage produce piRNAs in the ping-pong cycle. The role 
of Drosophila Papi remains under discussion. Its functional homologue(s) 
(shown as X and Y) may function with Zuc and Nbr. Bombyx lacks a gene 
homologue of Drosophila Piwi, so it does not have to accommodate phased 
piRNA biogenesis. Because of this, Zuc endonuclease might not be used 
for piRNA 5’ end formation. However, PIWI-slicer-Zuc endonucleolytic 
cleavage produces piRNAs in the ping-pong cycle. We infer that the 
3/-to-5’ exonuclease cannot trim the 3’ end of the intermediate because 
Papi impedes this reaction. This model shows that Bombyx piRNAs are 
produced in a manner that depends on PIWI-slicer and Zuc. There may 
also be alternative pathways that have less of an effect on the overall levels 
of piRNA production. 
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The mechanism of eukaryotic CMG helicase 


activation 


Max E. Douglas', Ferdos Abid Ali*, Alessandro Costa? & John FE. X. Diffley! 


The initiation of eukaryotic DNA replication occurs in two discrete 
stages!: first, the minichromosome maintenance (MCM) complex 
assembles as a head-to-head double hexamer that encircles duplex 
replication origin DNA during G1 phase; then, ‘firing factors’ 
convert each double hexamer into two active Cdc45-MCM-GINS 
helicases (CMG) during S phase. This second stage requires 
separation of the two origin DNA strands and remodelling of the 
double hexamer so that each MCM hexamer encircles a single DNA 
strand. Here we show that the MCM complex, which hydrolyses 
ATP during double-hexamer formation”, remains stably bound 
to ADP in the double hexamer. Firing factors trigger ADP release, 
and subsequent ATP binding promotes stable CMG assembly. CMG 
assembly is accompanied by initial DNA untwisting and separation 
of the double hexamer into two discrete but inactive CMG helicases. 
Mcm10, together with ATP hydrolysis, then triggers further DNA 
untwisting and helicase activation. After activation, the two CMG 
helicases translocate in an ‘N terminus-first’ direction, and in doing 
so pass each other within the origin; this requires that each helicase is 
bound entirely to single-stranded DNA. Our experiments elucidate 
the mechanism of eukaryotic replicative helicase activation, which 
we propose provides a fail-safe mechanism for bidirectional 
replisome establishment. 

Previous studies have focused on the activities of CMG that is 
preassembled by co-overexpression of individual subunits*°’. Here we 
aimed to understand how CMG is assembled and activated during the 
initiation of DNA replication, using purified budding yeast proteins®. 
We first used a DNA-topology-based assay’ (Fig. 1a) to study the 
unwinding of DNA by CMG. In the presence of topoisomerase I (Topo I), 
the DNA linking number of a covalently closed circular DNA molecule 
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Figure 1 | Analysis of replicative helicase activation with a DNA unwinding 
assay. a, b, Outline of the assay. c, Time course of unwinding. Purified DNA 
products were separated on a native agarose gel and stained with ethidium 


decreases by one for each helical turn that is untwisted, allowing 
changes in DNA unwinding to be inferred quantitatively from changes 
in DNA supercoiling. We loaded MCM onto a relaxed, circular plas- 
mid in solution, phosphorylated MCM with Dbf4-dependent kinase 
(DDK), and incubated this with firing factors (defined as Clb5—Cdc28 
(hereafter CDK), Cdc45, GINS complex (hereafter GINS), Sld2, Sld3, 
Sld7, Dpb11, DNA polymerase ¢ and Mcm10), replication protein A 
(RPA), and Topo I in the presence of ATP (Fig. 1b). After incubation, 
DNA was isolated and plasmid topology was examined by native aga- 
rose gel electrophoresis. A fraction of the relaxed plasmid DNA became 
supercoiled in a time-dependent manner (Fig. 1c), but not when 
DDK, CDK, Cdc45, GINS, Mcm10 or RPA were omitted (Fig. 1d). 
These results show that CMG assembled from the double hexamer 
can unwind DNA even when uncoupled from DNA synthesis, con- 
sistent with previous experiments®®. Mcm10 is required for unwinding 
(Fig. 1d) but not for CMG formation!®. Mcm10 supported extensive 
unwinding and DNA synthesis even when added after CMG assembly 
was finished (Extended Data Fig. la-d). Thus, Mcm10 activates CMG 
helicase in a distinct step after CMG assembly (Extended Data Fig. le). 

The amount of supercoiling that occurs in the absence of RPA should 
reflect DNA untwisting that is constrained by the CMG (see Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). To assess this, we constructed a covalently closed, circular 
616-base-pair (bp) radiolabelled DNA molecule, which allows us to 
quantify even small changes in topoisomer distribution relative to the 
relaxed ground state (a) (Extended Data Fig. 2b). CMG assembly and 
activation in the absence of RPA shifted a proportion of the four start- 
ing topoisomers (a+1, a, a—1, a—2) to anew set of supercoils, a—3, 
a—4, a—5 and a—6 indicating that each circle had been unwound by 
3-4 helical turns (Fig. 2a, lane 2). This is likely to be due to genuine 
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bromide. No loading or firing factors were added to ‘—proteir’ reactions. 
Arrowhead indicates supercoiled plasmid DNA. d, As ¢, with omission of the 
indicated proteins. Reactions were quenched after 40 min. 
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Figure 2 | Origin unwinding takes place in two steps. a, Active CMG was 
assembled on a radiolabelled 616-bp ARS1 circle in the absence of RPA 
for 40 min and products were separated on a native bis-polyacrylamide 
gel. Arrowheads indicate topoisomers observed after CMG assembly and 


unwinding, because thymine residues in DNA became reactive to 
potassium permanganate (KMnO,) across a wide region (Extended 
Data Fig. 2c). Thus, each of the two activated CMG helicases constrains 
approximately 1.5-2 helical turns of unwound DNA. 

On the basis of the kinked central channel at the interface between 
hexamers”, it has been hypothesized that duplex DNA may be dis- 
torted by the double hexamer'®. However, the topoisomer distribu- 
tion was identical when circles were incubated with loading factors 
and Topo I in ATP (preventing double-hexamer assembly) or ATP 


activation. b, As a, except all firing factors were omitted. MCM loading 
does not occur with ATP4S. c, As a, with omission of the indicated 
proteins. Arrowheads indicate topoisomers observed after CMG assembly 
without Mcm10. 


(enabling double-hexamer assembly) (Fig. 2b), indicating that DNA 
in the double hexamer is not notably untwisted, consistent with recent 
cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) structures of double hexamer 
with DNA!}!, By contrast, incubation of double hexamer with a full 
complement of firing factors in the absence of Mcm10 shifted a pro- 
portion of circles to more negatively supercoiled topoisomers (Fig. 2c, 
lane 2: a—2 and a—3). Supercoiling required MCM loading (Extended 
Data Fig. 2d) and all firing factors (Extended Data Fig. 2e), indicating 
that it takes place during CMG assembly. This shift in supercoiling 
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Figure 3 | CMG assembly and activation are coupled to ATP binding 
and hydrolysis. a, MCM-loading reactions containing [«-**P] ATP were 
washed with high-salt buffer (buffer A + NaCl, HSW) and analysed 

by thin layer chromatography. b, As a, except washed reactions were 
incubated with nucleotide as indicated and washed again before analysis. 
LSW, low-salt buffer. c, Double hexamers assembled on bead-immobilized 
DNA with [a-*?P] ATP were used in CMG assembly reactions; the 
supernatants were analysed by scintillation counting. Error bars, s.e.m. 
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d, Immunoblots of CMG assembly reactions carried out as in Extended 
Data Fig. la, except CDK was omitted, Sicl was added, Sld2 and Sld3-Sld7 
prephosphorylated with CDK were used, and the indicated nucleotide 

was added. Reactions were quenched 15 min after firing factor addition. 

e, As d, except reactions were carried out on soluble ARSI circles and 
analysed as in Fig. 2a. ATP was removed using a spin column after DDK 
phosphorylation. 
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Figure 4 | Structural characterization of replicative helicase activation. 
a-c, Representative reference-free class averages of helicase activation 
reactions washed with high-salt buffer (buffer A + KCl). Double hexamer 
and CMG classes are shown. All particle classes are presented in Extended 
Data Fig. 4a. d, Helicase activation reactions lacking Mcm10 were washed 
with high-salt buffer and positively stained to visualize DNA. Examples 
of two CMG-sized particles co-localized with a single DNA fragment are 
shown. The approximate base-pair distance between particles is indicated. 


corresponds to a decrease in linking number of 1.3 (see Methods), indi- 
cating that each MCM hexamer untwists around 0.6-0.7 turns of DNA. 
Origin melting therefore proceeds via two distinct steps: untwisting 
of 0.6-0.7 turns per MCM hexamer during CMG assembly, and 
untwisting of approximately one further turn when CMG is activated 
by Mcm10. 

ATP hydrolysis by MCM is required for double-hexamer 
formation’, but nothing is known about the downstream roles of 
ATP in helicase activation. To investigate these roles, we first analysed 
nucleotide binding and release by the double hexamer. MCM that 
was loaded in the presence of [a-*?P] ATP and washed with high-salt 
buffer was bound to ADP with only background levels of ATP (Fig. 3a). 
Without further activation, ADP remained bound and did not exchange 
with unlabelled ADP, ATP or ATPS over 30 min (Fig. 3b). To determine 
whether bound ADP is exchanged during helicase activation, MCM that 
had been primed with radiolabelled ADP as described above was used 
as a substrate for CMG assembly. Phosphorylation of MCM by DDK 
had little effect on the amount of bound ADP (Extended Data Fig. 3a), 
but ADP was released from the double hexamer into the supernatant 
of a full helicase activation reaction (Fig. 3c). ADP release was reduced 
in the absence of Sld2 or Sld3-Sld7, but not in the absence of Mcm10 
(Fig. 3c), indicating that ADP release takes place during CMG assembly. 

To examine the role of ATP binding and hydrolysis in CMG 
assembly, double hexamer was loaded onto bead-immobilized DNA, 
phosphorylated with DDK and washed to remove ATP and DDK. 
This DDK-phosphorylated double hexamer was then incubated 
with firing factors, including Sld2 and Sld3-Sld7 which had been 
phosphorylated by CDK and re-purified to remove ATP and CDK. 
After low-salt wash, Cdc45 and the GINS (as indicated by the Psf1 
subunit) were recruited equally efficiently in a DDK-dependent 
manner in the presence or absence of nucleotide (Extended Data 
Fig. 3b, lane 3); however, challenge with high-salt wash showed 
that CMG assembly did not occur without added nucleotide 
(Fig. 3d, lanes 2 and 4). ATPS supported stable CMG formation 
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Scale bar, 50 nm. e, Examples of CMGs neighbouring double-hexamer 
trains (DH) in high-salt-washed reactions on roadblocked DNA. Scale 
bar, 50 nm. f, Annotated reference-free class average from 469 train ends. 
CMG structure (from Protein Data Bank code 3JC5) is included for 
reference. 2D classification of train tip particles into several classes (left to 
right, below) reveals doughnut-shaped polymerase ¢ density on a subset 
of CMGs (left and middle). g, Model of eukaryotic replicative helicase 
assembly and activation. 


(Fig. 3d, lane 6), indicating that CMG assembly does not require ATP 
hydrolysis. To analyse the effect of nucleotide on DNA untwisting (Fig. 2), 
reactions were performed as in Fig. 3d, except soluble DNA circles 
were used as a template and ATP was removed from reactions using 
spin columns. Whereas no supercoiling occurred in the absence of ATP 
(Fig. 3e, lane 3), CMG assembly in reactions containing ATPS and 
Mcm10 generated the same amount of supercoiling as in reactions con- 
taining ATP but lacking Mcm10 (Figs 2c, 3e (lane 5)). Together, these 
data show that CMG assembly and the initial untwisting of DNA are 
coupled to ADP release and ATP binding, whereas CMG activation by 
Mcm10 requires ATP hydrolysis. Mcm10 can stimulate ATP turnover 
by soluble MCM complex (Extended Data Fig. 3c), and may therefore 
trigger CMG activation by promoting ATP hydrolysis. 

To characterize structural changes that occur during these processes, 
products assembled on bead-immobilized DNA were washed with 
high-salt buffer, released from beads by restriction enzyme digestion, 
and analysed by electron microscopy after negative staining. MCM- 
containing particles were only detected as double hexamers in reactions 
lacking DDK, Sld3-Sld7 or Dpb11 (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). 
By contrast, in a complete reaction, nearly 60% of MCM-containing 
particles resembled discrete, single CMGs, indicating that approxi- 
mately 40% of the input double hexamers had been activated (Fig. 4b 
and Extended Data Fig. 4a). In a reaction containing all firing factors 
except Mcm10, we observed the same proportion of discrete, single 
CMGs, after washing with either high- or low-salt buffer (Fig. 4c and 
Extended Data Figs 4a, c). Separation of the double hexamer therefore 
takes place during CMG assembly, before CMG is activated. We did 
not observe double CMGs in these reactions, and pairs of CMG-sized 
particles that co-localized on the same DNA molecule were separated 
by up to approximately 400 bp (Fig. 4d and Extended Data Fig. 4d), 
indicating that inactive CMGs move apart before activation. 

CMG translocates in a 3’ to 5’ direction along the leading strand 
template’, but its orientation at the fork is uncertain. The MCM 
hexamer is made up of two rings: one formed from the six C-terminal 
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AAA-+ domains and one formed from the N-terminal domains. 
The hexamers in the double hexamer are linked by their N-terminal 
domains, and their C-terminal domains are on the outside of the 
hexamer. Therefore, if the C-terminal MCM ring is at the front of the 
helicase’*"!°, then the two activated CMGs immediately move away 
from each other after initiation. If, however, the N-terminal ring is at 
the front!®, then the two hexamers must first pass each other during 
initiation. To investigate these possibilities, we used a 3-kb substrate 
containing covalent protein roadblocks at the end of each leading 
strand. We loaded an excess of double hexamers relative to DNA, acti- 
vated a subset of these with the full set of firing factors, and analysed 
the products by electron microscopy after negative staining. Figure 4e 
and Extended Data Fig. 4e show images of multiple, adjacent double 
hexamers in ‘trains’ with a single CMG at one end. These were not seen 
if either Mcm10 or the roadblock was omitted (Extended Data Fig. 4f) 
indicating that active CMG pushes double hexamers, which are free to 
slide’, and the roadblock prevents them from sliding off the DNA end. 
Comparing 2D averages of the ends of the trains with the structure of 
the CMG and its 2D projections (Fig. 4f and Supplementary Video 1) 
indicates that the CMG translocates with the N terminus of MCM in front 
of the helicase. In agreement with this orientation, a doughnut-shaped 
density characteristic of polymerase ¢, which binds the C terminus of 
CMG!”"!8, was observed in a subset of CMGs on the opposite side from 
the double hexamer (Fig. 4f and Supplementary Video 1). 

Our results lead us to propose the model summarized in Fig. 4g. 
ADP formed during double-hexamer assembly remains stably bound 
to MCM—recent structural studies suggest that this probably occurs 
at only a subset of MCM active sites'"!*. ADP is released in response 
to firing factors, and subsequent ATP binding by MCM triggers CMG 
assembly, during which double-hexamer separation takes place. The 
position of GINS in the CMG is sterically incompatible with the double 
hexamer’, which suggests that these processes occur concomitantly. 
This step is also accompanied by the first stage of origin melting, 
when 0.6-0.7 helical turns are unwound per CMG. The earliest steps 
of origin melting by SV40 large T antigen’ and Escherichia coli DnaA” 
are also triggered by ATP binding, suggesting that this is a conserved 
feature of replication initiation. The CMG is more than 10nm in 
length, but at this stage contains less than 5 nm of ssDNA (6-7 bp fully 
stretched). Consequently, the lagging template strand cannot yet be 
entirely excluded from the MCM central channel. Full strand exclusion 
is required for CMGs to pass one another, indicating that the initial 
separation of hexamers must take place in the C-terminal direction. 
CMGs can separate by hundreds of base pairs in vitro without Mcm10 
(Fig. 4d), but this movement may be restricted in vivo by nucleosomes. 
Moreover, Mcm10 can bind to the double hexamer before firing factor 
recruitment”, which may facilitate immediate activation of CMG. Each 
active CMG constrains approximately two turns of untwisted DNA, 
which is long enough (around 15 nm) to be completely excluded from 
the central channel of MCM. Mcm10 binds avidly to ssDNA, and may 
therefore play a direct role in this exclusion process”. The order and 
timing of firing factor release is unknown, but Mcm10 has a subsequent 
role in elongation’, suggesting that it may remain bound to the active 
helicase. Subsequent ‘N terminus first’ crossing of CMGs ensures that 
all origin DNA will be unwound, and may help to coordinate assembly 
of the two leading strand replisomes to ensure that this occurs only 
at origins. Furthermore, the requirement that two helicases can only 
pass one another when both are bound around ssDNA provides a fail- 
safe mechanism for bidirectional DNA replication, preventing CMGs 
from escaping the origin until both helicases are active. The ability 
of active CMG to push inactive double hexamers ahead of the fork 
(Fig. 4e, f) may be important for removal of unfired double hexamers 
from replicated DNA and to rescue stalled forks, but may also necessi- 
tate a pathway for double-hexamer removal before termination. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Protein purification. All proteins were purified as described’. 

DNA templates. Bead-immobilized linear and circular DNA templates were as 
described®. All plasmid-based assays used pBS/ARSIWTA, a 3.2-kb plasmid con- 
taining ARS1**. To assemble 616-bp ARSI circles, a 610-bp fragment around ARS1 
was PCR-amplified from this vector using oligonucleotides oMD171 and oMD172, 
which introduce recognition sites for EcoRI at both fragment ends. DNA (1.8 1g) 
was digested with 200 U EcoRI in 100,11 for 3h at 37°C, spin-column purified 
(Roche), and dephosphorylated with 5 U Antarctic phosphatase for 15 min at 
37°C. Phosphatase was inactivated at 70°C for 5min, and DNA ends were phos- 
phorylated with PNK and [,-**P] ATP. PNK was heat-inactivated for 20 min at 
65°C, and the sample was desalted over a G50 spin column (GE) and ligated at 
a concentration of 180 ng/ml overnight at 10°C with 20 U/ml T4 DNA ligase. 
The ligation reaction was concentrated 5-10 fold through a 10-kDa-cutoff spin 
filter (Millipore), ethanol precipitated and run on a 1x Tris-borate-EDTA (TBE) 
1.5% agarose gel. DNA corresponding to supercoiled 616-bp circles was excised 
and electroeluted for 1h in 0.1x TBE. The sample was ethanol precipitated and 
resuspended in 1x Tris-EDTA before use. 

For the roadblocked DNA template used in Fig. 4e, f, a 2.8-kb fragment con- 
taining ARS1 was amplified using oligonucleotides OoMD203 and oMD204, which 
introduce a single recognition sequence for the methyltransferase HpaII on each 
end of the ARS1 fragment. The PCR product was digested with XhoI and cloned 
into bluescript ks+ digested with XhoI and Smal to make pMD142. pMD142 was 
used as a template for PCR with oMD215, which was biotinylated at the 5’ end, and 
oMD208. Methyltransferase Hpall was purified and coupled to this PCR product as 
described”! and the coupled DNA product was immobilized on M280 streptavidin 
resin essentially as described®, except resin was washed twice with 10 mM Tris 
pH7.2, 1mM EDTA and 1 M NaCl, twice with 10 mM Hepes pH 7.6, 1mM EDTA, 
1M KOAc, and twice with 10 mM Hepes 7.6, 1 mM EDTA, and resuspended in half 
the starting resin volume with 10 mM Hepes 7.6, 1 mM EDTA. 
Oligonucleotides. The sequences (5’ to 3’) of oligonucleotides used in this 
study are: OoMD167, CGGAGGTGTGGAGAC; oMD171, TAGTAGGAATT 
CAAGCAGGTGGGACAGG; oMD172, TAGTAGGAATTCGCGAAAAGA 
CGATAAATACAAG; 0MD203, GGTGTATGCATGCTACTGTTTCTCGAGGTG 
TGAAAGTGGGGTCTCATCCTCAGCATCCGGTACCTCAGCGGTAGTTAT 
AAGAAAGAGACCGAGTTAG; 0oMD204, GAGCCTGAATCCTCAGCA 
TCCGGTACCTCAGCAAGAGTATTGGCGATGACGAAAC; oMD208, 
CAGGAAACAGCTATGACCATG; and oMD215, biotin-CGAAAAACCGTCTA 
TCAGGGCGATG. 

Assigning relative supercoiling states. To assign the relative supercoiling state of 
different 616-bp circle topoisomers, 2 fmol/1l 616-bp DNA circles were incubated 
at 65°C for 30 min with 0.25 U/l Nb.BsrDI enzyme, which specifically recognizes 
and nicks a single site on the circle. Nb.BsrDI was heat inactivated at 80°C for 
20min, DNA extracted once with phenol:chloroform:isoamylalcohol (25:24:1) 
and ethanol precipitated. The DNA pellet was resuspended in 1 Tris-EDTA, 
and 3 fmol of the DNA was ligated in the presence of the ethidium bromide con- 
centrations indicated at 10-12°C overnight with 10 U/l T4 DNA ligase (NEB). 
Ligated DNA was phenol:chloroform extracted, ethanol precipitated and the DNA 
pellet resuspended in 1x Tris-EDTA before analysis by electrophoresis. Final DNA 
circles are increasingly negatively supercoiled with increasing ethidium bromide 
during the ligation step. Topoisomers were therefore assigned relative to the ground 
state (a, the most prevalent topoisomer when ethidium bromide was omitted) by 
tracking the order in which bands peaked as the ethidium bromide concentration 
increased”’. The nonlinear relationship between increased negative supercoiling 
and electrophoretic mobility (for example, compare mobility of topoisomers a—3 
and a—4) has been seen previously”° and may reflect extrusion of cruciform DNA, 
which is favoured as linking number decreases””. 

Unwinding assays. Plasmid DNA (25 fmol) or 616-bp DNA (5 fmol) was relaxed 
in 25mM HEPES-KOH pH 7.6, 100 mM K-glutamate, 10mM magnesium acetate, 
0.02% NP-40-S, 5% glycerol, 2mM DTT, 5mM ATP (loading buffer), with 20nM 
Topo I for 30 min at 30°C. 5nM ORC, 50nM Cdcé6 and 100nM Mcm2-7:Cdtl 
were added for 20 min at 30°C, the reaction was supplemented with 50-100nM 
DDK, and incubation continued for a further 30 min at 30°C. Buffer was added 
to give a final concentration of 250 mM K-glutamate, 25 mM Hepes, 10 mM 
Mg-acetate, 0.02% NP-40-S, 8% glycerol, 400 j1g/ml BSA, 5mM ATP, 1 mM DTT 
and 25nM Topo I (buffer CMG). A mix of firing factors was assembled imme- 
diately before use and added at time 0, to a final concentration of 50nM Dpb11, 
200nM GINS complex, 50nM Cdc45, 30nM Pole, 20 nM Clb5-Cdc28 (CDK), 
2.5nM Mcm10, 30nM Sld3-Sld7, 55 nM Sld2 (firing factor mix). After 40 min at 
25°C (for plasmid DNA) or 30°C (for small circles), the reaction was quenched 
with 13 mM EDTA, 0.3% SDS, 0.1 mg/ml Proteinase K (Merck) (stop mix), and 
incubated at 42°C for 20 min. Sample was extracted once with phenol:chloroform: 
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isoamylalcohol (25:24:1), ethanol precipitated, and the DNA pellet resuspended 
in 1x Tris-EDTA for analysis. 

Modified unwinding assays. The experiment in Fig. 2b was carried out as per 
unwinding assays, except no DDK was used, and no firing factor mix was added 
after dilution into buffer CMG. The experiment in Fig. 3e was carried out as per 
unwinding assays, with the following modifications: ATP concentration was 
reduced to 1 mM for the loading and DDK-phosphorylation steps. After phos- 
phorylation, reactions were passed over a G50 spin column (GE healthcare) 
washed four times with 25 mM Hepes 7.6, 5mM Mg-acetate, 10% (vol/vol) glyc- 
erol and 0.02% NP-40-S (buffer A) supplemented with 0.1 M K-glutamate. CDK 
was excluded from the firing factor mix; prephosphorylated Sld2 was used at a 
final concentration of 10-15 nM, and prephosphorylated Sld3-Sld7 at 10-20nM. 
The prephosphorylation procedure is described below. Sicl was added to a final 
concentration of 145 nM. 

Gel electrophoresis. For plasmid-based unwinding assays, DNA was run on native 
1.5% agarose Tris-acetate-EDTA (TAE) gels, at 1.5 V/cm for 16h. Gels were stained 
with 0.5}1g/ml ethidium bromide for 1h at room temperature, and destained with 
1mM Mg-sulfate for 1h before imaging. For 616-bp circle unwinding assays, DNA 
was run on native 3.5% bis-polyacrylamide 1x TBE gels at 4.5 V/cm for 20h. 
Nucleotide-binding analysis. MCM loading reactions were carried out on 60ng 
of immobilized 2.8-kb fragment of ARSI° in loading buffer with 500 1M ATP, 
0.5 pCi/tul [a-*?P] ATP, 37.5nM ORC, 50nM Cdc6 and 100nM Mcm2-7:Cdtl. 
After 30 min at 30°C, beads were washed twice with buffer A supplemented with 
0.5 M NaCl (buffer A + NaCl) and once with buffer A supplemented with 0.25 M 
K-glutamate and 2mM CaCl, (buffer A + CaCl,). DNA-bound complexes were 
released by cleavage with buffer A + CaCl, supplemented with 60 U/l micrococcal 
nuclease (MNase) (NEB) for 5 min at 30°C. Cleaved samples were spotted onto 
PEI-cellulose TLC plates (Camlab), which were developed in 0.6 M NagHPO4- 
NaHPO, pH 3.5. For the nucleotide competition experiments in Fig. 3b, after the 
NaCl washes described above, DNA-bound complexes were washed once with 
buffer A + 0.1M K-glutamate, and incubated at 30°C for 15 or 30 min in buffer 
A+0.1M K-glutamate and 5 mM of the appropriate nucleotide. Samples were then 
washed once with buffer A + CaCl, and MNase-cleaved and analysed as above. 
Recruitment assays. MCM-loading, DDK-phosphorylation and CMG-assembly 
steps were carried out as described in ‘Unwinding assays, with the following 
modifications: each 2011 CMG assembly reaction used approximately 60 ng linear 
DNA or 40ng plasmid DNA immobilized on M-280 streptavidin magnetic beads® 
(Invitrogen). The concentration of ORC was increased to 37.5 nM. Supernatant 
was removed after DDK phosphorylation and DNA beads were resuspended in 
buffer CMG without Topo I. After CMG assembly and activation for 8 min, beads 
were washed twice with 200 il buffer A with 0.3 M KCl (buffer A + KCl) or twice 
with buffer A with 0.25 M K-glutamate (buffer A + 0.25 M K-glutamate). After 
one further wash with 200 1l buffer A + CaCl, beads were resuspended in MNase, 
and cleaved for 5 min at 30°C. Supernatant was supplemented with 1/3 volume of 
4x SDS-loading buffer and heated at 95°C for 3 min. Proteins were separated 
through 4-12% bis-Tris-polyacrylamide gels (Bio-Rad) and analysed by 
immunoblotting. 

Modified recruitment assays. For the experiment in Fig. 2e, MCM loading and 
DDK phosphorylation were carried out in parallel on 16 fmol ARS1 plasmid in 
solution or randomly biotinylated, and immobilized on Steptavidin M-280 resin 
(Invitrogen). Buffer CMG was added to four soluble reactions, two of which 
were immediately used to resuspend resin-immobilized reactions for samples 
1 and 2. Firing factor mix without Mcm10 was added to all four samples at time 0. 
After 6 and 10 min, the two remaining soluble reactions were used to resuspend 
resin-immobilized reactions for samples 3 and 4, respectively. Eight minutes after 
addition of the soluble reaction to beads, resin was washed twice with 200 ul buffer 
A+ KCland once with 20011 buffer A + CaCl, and DNA was cleaved with MNase 
for 5 min at 30°C. 

Recruitment assays with prephosphorylated Sld2 and Sld3-Sld7 involved 
the following modifications: the concentration of ATP was reduced to 1mM for 
loading and DDK-phosphorylation steps, after which beads were washed three 
times with buffer A + 0.25 M K-glutamate. CDK was excluded from the firing 
factor mix and prephosphorylated Sld2 and Sld3-Sld7 were used at 10-15 nM 
and 10-20 nM, respectively. Sicl was added to a final concentration of 145 nM. 

For the electron microscopy assays in Fig. 4e, f, 120 ng linear, Hpall-coupled 
DNA immobilized on M-280 streptavidin magnetic beads was used per 20 tl CMG 
assembly reaction; Mcm2-7:Cdt1 was used at 200nM during MCM loading. 
Nucleotide-release analysis. Loading of MCM was carried out with [a-**P]ATP as 
described in ‘Nucleotide-binding analysis. After 20 min at 30°C, DDK was added 
to 100nM. After a further 30 min at 30°C, resin was washed twice with buffer 
A+ NaCland once with buffer A + 0.1 M K-glutamate, and resuspended in buffer 
CMG without Topo I. At time 0, firing factor mix (described in “Unwinding assays’) 
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was added. After 15 min at 30°C, supernatant was collected, supplemented with 
12.5mM EDTA, mixed with 5 ml scintillation fluid and measured in a scintillation 
counter. 

Protein prephosphorylation. Immediately before phosphorylation, Flag-tagged 
Sld3-Sld7 was diluted to 30nM in 40 mM HEPES-KOH pH 7.6, 8% glycerol, 
400 1g/ml BSA, 0.02% NP-40-S, 10mM Mg-acetate, 2mM DTT, 5mM ATP with 
310mM K-glutamate (buffer PP + 310mM K-glutamate). Sld2 was diluted to 
120 nM in buffer PP + 235mM K-glutamate. Clb5-Cdc28 was added to 10nM, 
and reactions incubated for 8 min at 25°C before addition of Sicl to 220 nM. After 
2min incubation at 25°C, Sld2 mix was diluted 4 in buffer A + 0.5M KCL. Five 
microlitres magnetic anti-Flag M2 resin (Sigma), washed with buffer A + 0.5M 
KCl, was added, and each sample incubated at 4°C for 30 min with rotation. 
Resin was washed 5x with 300 l buffer A + 0.5M KCl (Sld3-Sld7) or buffer 
A+ 0.35 M KCl (Sld2), and resuspended in 101] of the same buffer supplemented 
with 0.25 mg/ml Flag peptide. After shaking at 4°C for 30 min, supernatant was 
collected, aliquoted and frozen in liquid nitrogen for storage. 

Electron microscopy sample preparation. For positive and negative stain, CMG 
assembly was carried out as described in ‘Recruitment assays. Reactions were 
washed twice with 200 jl buffer A + KCl and once with 100,11 25mM Hepes, 
5mM Mg-acetate, 250 mM K-glutamate (buffer EM), and DNA-bound complexes 
were released from beads by restriction enzyme cleavage in 5-101 buffer EM 
supplemented with 0.1 U/\1l MseI (NEB) for 10 min at 30°C, giving rise to an 
average DNA fragment size of 1.5-2 kb. Negative-stain sample preparation was 
performed on 400-mesh copper grids (Agar Scientific) with floated carbon that 
had been freshly evaporated onto cleaved mica using a Q150TE coater (Quorom 
Technologies). Grids were glow-discharged for 30s at 45 mA (Electron Microscopy 
Sciences). Three-microlitre drops of sample were applied to the grids and left to 
incubate for 1 min. Excess sample was blotted away and staining was performed 
on four separate 70-11 2% uranyl formate drops by stirring for 5, 10, 15 or 20s. 
Excess stain was blotted away and grids were stored before imaging. For positive 
stain, two-week-old carbon-coated 400-mesh copper grids (Agar Scientific) were 
glow-discharged for 10s at 45 mA. 3,11 sample was applied and incubated for 30s. 
Half the sample solution was blotted away before staining on a single 75-11 2% 
uranyl acetate drop for 30s. Stain was washed away by stirring the grid on four 
75-\l ddH30 drops for 5s each before blotting the grid to dryness. 

Electron microscopy data acquisition. Data collection of negative-stain grids 
was performed on a Tecnai LaB6 G? Spirit transmission electron microscope (FEI) 
operating at 120 keV (EM STP, The Francis Crick Institute). Micrographs were 
collected using a 2K x 2K GATAN Ultrascan 100 camera at a nominal magnifica- 
tion of 30,000 (3.45 A pixel size) or 21,000 (4.92 A pixel size, train classes) within 
a —0.5-to-2.5-1m defocus range. Analysis of positive stain grids was performed on 
a Tecnai G’ F20 TWIN electron microscope operating at 200 keV (FEI; Electron 
Microscopy Centre, Imperial College London) equipped with a Falcon II direct 
electron detector (FEI). Micrographs were collected at a nominal magnification of 
50,000 (2.05 A pixel size) in a defocus range from —3 to —6,1m. 

Electron microscopy single-particle analysis. Negative-stain particles were 
semi-automatically picked using EMAN2”*, version 2.07 and the rest of the image 
processing was performed using RELION”’ v1.4. Particles were extracted with 
a box size of 128 x 128 pixels (except the large train class in Fig. 4e, which was 
extracted with a box size of 250 x 250 pixels) from CTF-corrected (CTFFIND3*”) 
micrographs and subjected to reference-free 2D classification with the -only_flip_ 
phases additional argument. Comparisons of 2D classes from different samples was 
performed using the multi-reference alignment function in IMAGIC*!. 

Electron microscopy positive-stain image analysis. CMGs were distinguished 
from MCM double hexamers on positive-stain micrographs by measuring particle 
length parallel to the DNA axis using ImageJ. Examples where two particles were 
associated with the same fragment of DNA were analysed, and 84% of particles 
found to correspond to CMG (57/68). DNA fragments containing two CMG-sized 
particles are shown. 

Potassium permanganate footprinting. CMG assembly and activation on 
small DNA circles were performed as in ‘Unwinding assays’ with the following 
modifications. The buffer for DNA relaxation and MCM loading was 25 mM 
Tris-Cl pH 7.2, 100mM K-glutamate, 10mM magnesium acetate, 0.02% NP-40-S, 
5mM ATP. After phosphorylation with DDK, buffer was added to give a final 
concentration of 250 mM K-glutamate, 25 mM Tris-Cl, 10 mM Mg-acetate, 0.02% 
NP-40-S, 400 ,1g/ml BSA, 5mM ATP and 25 nM Topo I. After 10 min of CMG 
assembly at 30°C, KMnO, was added to 3mM for 4 min before the reaction 
was quenched with 1 M beta-mercaptoethanol (Sigma) and stop mix, and DNA 
processed as described in ‘Unwinding assays. The DNA pellet was resuspended 


in 48,1 1x CutSmart buffer (NEB), digested with 40 U EcoRI-HF (NEB) for 
20 min at 37 °C, extracted once with phenol:chloroform:isoamylalcohol (25:24:1), 
ethanol precipitated, and analysed by primer extension. Primer extension reactions 
contained **P end-labelled primer oMD167 and 70 U/ml Vent (exo-) DNA 
polymerase (NEB), and were carried out for 26 cycles. Reactions were quenched 
with stop mix, ethanol precipitated and separated on a denaturing 5% urea—bis— 
polyacrylamide gel. 

DNA replication assay. For the experiment in Extended Data Fig. 1d, CMG 
assembly was carried out for 10 min as described in ‘Recruitment assays, using 
a randomly biotinylated 5.6-kb ARS1 plasmid immobilized on M280 steptavi- 
din resin®. After CMG assembly in the presence or absence of Mcm10, resin 
was washed twice with buffer A + KCl (high-salt wash) or buffer A + 0.25M 
K-glutamate (low-salt wash), and once with buffer A + 0.25 M K-glutamate. Beads 
were resuspended in 25 mM Hepes 7.6, 5mM MgOAc, 0.02% NP-40S, 125 mM 
K-glutamate, 2mM ATP, 1mM DTT, 200|1M CTP, UTP, GTP, 401M each dNTP, 
40 nM [a-*?P]dCTP (Perkin Elmer), 50nM RPA, 30nM Polymerase ¢, 40 mM 
Polymerase «, 25nM Topo I and 5nM Mcm10 or Mcm10 buffer, and incubated 
for 45 min at 30°C. Reactions were stopped and processed as described’. 

MCM ATPase assay. Mcm2-7 complex was diluted to 0.5;1M in buffer A + 0.5M 
K-glutamate, containing 1 |1M Mcm10. ATP was added to 100\1M, including 
0.125 .Ci/ul [a-*2P] ATP. After 30 min at 30°C, EDTA was added to 15mM and 
sample spotted onto PEI-cellulose TLC plates (Camlab), which were developed in 
0.6 M NagHPO4/NaH2PO, pH 3.5. 

Estimating linking number shift. When Mcm10 is omitted from an otherwise 
complete reaction, CMG is assembled on a fraction of circles, causing a shift in 
linking number by an unknown amount. If we denote Y; as the abundance of a 
topoisomer k in the starting distribution of circles without CMG assembly (such as 
—DDK, lane 1 of Fig. 2c), when CMG is assembled, a proportion (a) of circles shift 
linking number by A, such that for any k, a of k gets shifted to another state (k—A), 
while the remaining (1-a) remains in state k. We can then model X;, the abundance 
of kin the —Mcm10 reaction, as X,= Ya + Y;(1-a), where Ya is the fraction 
of topoisomer k + \ that moves into state k in the —-Mcm10 reaction, and Y;(1-a) 
is the amount of topoisomer k that remains in the -Mcm10 reaction after a fraction 
has moved to state k-\. This can be rearranged to (X;—Yx) =a(Yx4.-Yx) which, 
given \, can be solved by linear regression through the origin. Iterating through all 
possible values of \ on a grid, we choose the one for which residual mean square 
error was least. To enable fractional offsets to be calculated, we interpolated the 
original data using a cubic smoothing spline to give us estimated abundances at the 
resolution of tenths of an integer. A A value of 1.3 at an efficiency (a) of 43% gave 
the best fit to the measured abundance of topoisomers in the —-Mcm10 sample, 
with an R? value of 0.996. This is compared with shifts of 1.1, 1.2, 1.4 and 1.5, which 
gave R? values of 0.9716998, 0.9889401, 0.9888459 and 0.9653362 respectively. 
Statistics and reproducibility. The experiments in Figs 1d, 2a, 2c, 3a, 3b, 3e and 
4a-c were performed at least three times, while the experiments in Figs 1c, 2b, 3d 
and 4d, e were performed twice. The experiments in Extended Data Figs la, 2c-e 
and 4c were performed at least three times, while the experiments in Extended 
Data Figs 1b-d, 2b, 3b and 4d-f were performed twice. In Fig. 3c and Extended 
Data Fig. 3a, c, n= 3 independent experiments. 

Data availability. The authors declare that the data supporting the findings of 
this study are available within the paper and its Supplementary Information files. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | CMG assembly and activation are separable 
steps. a, To determine when CMG assembly saturates, reactions were 
carried out on bead-immobilized ARS1 DNA and washed with high-salt 
buffer (HSW, buffer A + KCl) at the times indicated. The data show that 
no new CMG assembly takes place after 5 min. b, To confirm this, MCMs 
were loaded in parallel onto a bead-immobilized ARSI DNA fragment 
and a soluble ARS1 plasmid, and phosphorylated with DDK. A firing 
factor mix, complete except for Mcm10, was added to the soluble reaction 
only, which was then added to the bead-immobilized MCMs at the 

times indicated after firing factor addition to the soluble reaction. After 

8 min, beads were washed with high-salt buffer and bound proteins were 
analysed by immunoblotting. Psfl signal relative to lane 2 is indicated. The 
experiment confirms that no CMG assembly takes place more than 5 min 


helicase active 
CMG 


after firing factors have been added. c, To test whether Mcm10 can trigger 
DNA unwinding even after CMG assembly has finished, reactions were set 
up as in Fig. 1d, except Mcm10 was omitted until the times indicated after 
firing-factor addition. Mcm10 triggered robust unwinding, even when 
added more than 5 min after firing factors. Mcm10 can therefore activate 
preassembled CMG for DNA unwinding. d, To test whether Mcm10 can 
activate preassembled CMG for replication, CMG was assembled on an 
immobilized ARS1 plasmid with or without Mcm10. Beads were washed 
with low- (Buffer A + 0.25 M K-glutamate, LSW) or high-salt buffer, and 
replication proteins with or without Mcm10 and cofactors, including 
radiolabelled dCTP, were added. Mcm10 enabled DNA replication even 
when CMG had been washed to remove excess firing factors. e, Schematic 
outlining the CMG assembly and CMG activation steps described here. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Characterization of DNA unwinding using 
small DNA circles. a, Models of DNA unwinding with or without RPA. 

b, To define the relative positions of different topoisomers of radiolabelled 
616-bp DNA circles containing ARSI (used to analyse small changes in 
DNA supercoiling in the unwinding assay), nicked circles (nc, lane 1) were 
ligated closed in the indicated ethidium bromide (EthBr) concentrations. 
The supercoiling states of different bands of covalently closed DNA were 
determined relative to the ground state (a) by tracking the order in which 
bands peaked as ethidium bromide concentration increased and DNA 

was increasingly negatively supercoiled (see Methods for further details). 
Two bands peaked at the same position for a-5, and are likely to represent 
alternative configurations of the a—5 topoisomer. c, Primer extension 
reactions reading the T-rich strand of the ARS-consensus sequence (ACS) 
of ARS1 were carried out using 616-bp ARS1 DNA treated with potassium 
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permanganate as indicated after CMG assembly in the absence of 

RPA. Reactions were separated on 5% sequencing gels, dried and 
analysed by autoradiography. Base pair numbering is relative to the 

5‘ end of the T-rich strand of the ACS. d, As Fig. 2c; lane 1 shows that 
MCM loading is required for all shifts in topoisomer distribution. 
Compared with other control samples, such as -DDK, topoisomer 
distribution was subtly different without MCM; this was not due 

to loading, which, as shown in Fig. 2b, does not affect topoisomer 
distribution. e, As Fig. 2a, except Mcm10 was omitted from all reactions. 
No proteins except Topo I were added to the reaction in lane 1 after MCM 
loading. There was no detectable change in supercoiling relative to when 
no firing factors (FF) were added (lane 1) when individual firing factors 
were omitted, suggesting that DNA untwisting in the absence of Mcm10 
takes place during CMG assembly. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Analysis of nucleotide binding and turnover 
by MCM. a, Double hexamers assembled on bead-immobilized DNA 
using [a-*”P] ATP were treated with DDK as indicated, and analysed 

by scintillation counting. Error bars, s.e.m.. b, Immunoblots of CMG- 


assembly reactions carried out as in Fig. 3d and washed with low-salt 
buffer. c, ATPase assays using [c-*“P] ATP, single- MCM hexamers and 
Mcm10 as indicated were quantified after thin layer chromatography. 
Error bars, s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Characterization of replicative helicase 
activation using electron microscopy. a, Examples of micrographs and 
complete sets of reference-free class averages of the indicated helicase 
activation reactions, washed with high-salt buffer (buffer A + KCl). 

In —DDK, +Mcm10: 7,410 of 23,092 total particles were double hexamers. 
In +DDK, +Mcm10: 14,668 and 10,492 of 43,320 total particles were 
CMG and double hexamers, respectively. In + DDK, —Mcm10: 3,984 

and 2,226 of 12,920 total particles were CMG and double hexamers, 
respectively. Classes are positioned with respect to the abundance of 


+M10 


HSW 
LSW HSW 


—M10 


+Mcm10, 


Eg 


source particles, with the most abundant class in the top left-hand corner, 
and abundance decreasing from left to right and from top to bottom. 

b, As a, with representative source micrographs. 5,032 of 6,815 and 2,049 
of 20,904 particles were double hexamers when Dpb11 or Sld3-Sld7 were 
omitted, respectively. Scale bar, 100 nm. c, Comparison of CMG formed 
in the indicated conditions. d, as Fig. 4d. e, As Fig. 4e. Arrows, position of 
CMG. f, Representative crops from micrographs of the indicated samples. 
Arrows, position of MCM trains. Trains were not observed when either 
Mcm10 or the protein roadblock was omitted. Scale bar, 100 nm. 
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Structure of the D2 dopamine receptor bound to the 
atypical antipsychotic drug risperidone 


Sheng Wang!, Tao Che!, Anat Levit, Brian K. Shoichet?, Daniel Wacker! & Bryan L. Roth!34 


Dopamine is a neurotransmitter that has been implicated in 
processes as diverse as reward, addiction, control of coordinated 
movement, metabolism and hormonal secretion. Correspondingly, 
dysregulation of the dopaminergic system has been implicated in 
diseases such as schizophrenia, Parkinson’s disease, depression, 
attention deficit hyperactivity disorder, and nausea and vomiting. 
The actions of dopamine are mediated by a family of five G-protein- 
coupled receptors!. The D2 dopamine receptor (DRD2) is the 
primary target for both typical’ and atypical* antipsychotic drugs, 
and for drugs used to treat Parkinson’s disease. Unfortunately, 
many drugs that target DRD2 cause serious and potentially life- 
threatening side effects due to promiscuous activities against 
related receptors*®. Accordingly, a molecular understanding of the 
structure and function of DRD2 could provide a template for the 
design of safer and more effective medications. Here we report the 
crystal structure of DRD2 in complex with the widely prescribed 
atypical antipsychotic drug risperidone. The DRD2-risperidone 
structure reveals an unexpected mode of antipsychotic drug binding 
to dopamine receptors, and highlights structural determinants 
that are essential for the actions of risperidone and related drugs 
at DRD2. 

DRD2 is essential for mediating the actions of antipsychotic drugs 
and those of medications used to treat Parkinson's disease, hyperprol- 
actinaemia, and nausea and vomiting, among many other disorders". 


2-4,6 


@ DRD2-risperidone 
@ DRD3 
@ DRD4 


DRD2 has also been implicated in the actions of several drugs of abuse 
including amphetamines, cocaine and opioids’. Although DRD2 
was cloned nearly 30 years ago!” and has been subject to extensive 
pharmacological', mutagenesis!* and molecular-modelling studies", 
we lack high resolution structures of DRD2 in complex with ligands, 
limiting our molecular understanding of its function. A 3.2 A crystal 
structure of the related D3 dopamine receptor (DRD3)'° and 1.95 A 
and 2.2 A structures of the D4 dopamine receptor (DRD4) have been 
reported!”. The DRD3 and DRD4 ligand complexes—obtained with the 
substituted benzamides eticlopride and nemonapride, respectively— 
revealed distinctive extended binding sites'®’”. Given the importance 
of DRD2-targeted drugs, and recent successes in using structures 
of G-protein-coupled receptors (GPCRs) to guide discovery of new 
chemical probes and therapeutic leads'®*!°, the structure of DRD2 com- 
plexed with non-benzamide ligands will not only clarify the specificity 
determinants of the family, but will also expand our understanding of 
how different scaffolds interact with dopamine receptors. We anticipate 
that the ligand discovery enabled by DRD2 structures will therefore 
inform both basic and translational neuroscience”. 

We carried out structural studies using a human DRD2 con- 
struct, which included three thermostabilizing mutations (11223°A, 
L375°°’A and L379°%4!A; superscript refers to the Ballesteros- 
Weinstein numbering system for GPCRs’) and T4 lysozyme (T4L) 
fused into intracellular loop 3 (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b and Methods). 


Figure 1 | Structural details of DRD2 and 
comparison with DRD3 and DRD4. Dopamine 
receptor structures are shown aligned to 

DRD2. Green, DRD2; magenta, DRD3 (PDB 
code: 3PBL); blue, DRD4 (PDB code: 5WIU). 
Risperidone (yellow) is shown in sphere 
representation. a, Overall structure of the DRD2- 
risperidone complex. b, c, Comparison of the 
view from the extracellular side. d, Cytoplasmic 
surface showing a salt-bridge interaction (grey 
dotted line) between R132>*° and E368°*. 
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Figure 2 | Comparison of the ligand-binding 
pocket across the D2-like family receptors. 
a-c, Surface representations of the ligand- 
binding pockets of DRD2 (a), DRD3 (b, PDB 
code: 3PBL) and DRD4 (c, PDB code 5WIU) 
are shown in transparent grey. d, Schematic 
representation of risperidone-binding 
interactions at a 4.0 A cut-off. Hydrogen bonds 
are shown as grey dashed lines. The red boxes 
indicate amino acids that, when mutated, 
reduce risperidone binding affinity by more 
than tenfold. The thermo-stabilizing mutation 
(11223°A) is shown in blue. The deeper 
hydrophobic pocket is outlined in orange. 
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This construct was purified and crystallized in complex with the 
atypical antipsychotic risperidone. The binding affinities of multiple 
antipsychotics with this DRD2 construct were similar to those with 
the wild-type receptor (Extended Data Table 1), suggesting that the 
alterations that facilitate crystallization do not substantially perturb 
ligand binding. The crystal structure of the DRD2-risperidone com- 
plex was determined at 2.9 A resolution (Extended Data Table 2 and 
Extended Data Fig. 1c-h). 

Compared with DRD4 (Protein Data Bank (PDB) codes: 5WIU 
and 5WIV) and DRD3 (PDB code: 3PBL), DRD2 displays substan- 
tial structural differences in extracellular loop (EL)1 and EL2, and in 
the extracellular ends of transmembrane helices (TM)V, TMVI and 
TMVII (Fig. la—c). Unlike in DRD3 and DRD4, the largest extracel- 
lular loop of DRD2, EL2, extends away from the top of the receptor 
core (Fig. 1c). Notably, the highly conserved hydrophobic residue of 
EL2, which is two residues away from the conserved cysteine of EL2 
in all extant aminergic GPCR structures and is represented by Ile184 
in DRD2, points towards the receptor core (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
This residue has been implicated in the on-and-off-rate kinetics 
and in B-arrestin-biased signalling for some ligands at DRD2 and 
other receptors'®-*!. However, because of the rearrangement of EL2 
and its formation of a small helical turn (residues 182-185) in the 
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DRD2-risperidone structure (Fig. lc and Extended Data Fig. 2c), 
and unlike the analogous residues in some aminergic receptor struc- 
tures, Ile184 does not directly interact with the ligand (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a-l). Instead, Ile184 points across the binding pocket to interact 
with Trp100 in EL1, forming a hydrophobic network near the opening 
of the binding pocket (Extended Data Fig. 2m). We note that inter- 
actions between T4L and EL] and EL? in the crystal lattice may further 
stabilize this conformation (Extended Data Fig. 1c-e), but these weak 
interactions are unlikely to induce it. 

DRD2 also differs from the other two D2-like dopamine receptors in 
that the extracellular tip of TMV is shifted towards the transmembrane 
bundle, while the extracellular tips of TMVI and TMVII are approxi- 
mately 5.8 and 7.3 A, and 1.4and 2.1 A further away from the receptor 
core, respectively, in comparison to the same regions in DRD3 and 
DRD4 (Fig. 1b). As in DRD3, an inter-helical hydrogen bond forms 
between Tyr’ and His®°° (Extended Data Fig. 3a-d), which in DRD3 
is important for regulating constitutive activity'’. The side-chain con- 
formations of DRD2, DRD3!° and DRD4"’ residues Tyr/Val?35 and 
His®*> (Extended Data Fig. 3a-c) are also distinct!’. Specifically, the 
side chain of Tyr”*° in DRD2 is rotated by 52° compared to the one in 
DRD3 to accommodate risperidone (Extended Data Fig. 3d). Together, 
these differences may further stabilize the outward movement of TMVI. 
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Like most antipsychotics, risperidone is a DRD2 inverse agonist”’, 
and therefore the DRD2-risperidone complex reflects an inactive 
state conformation. The most notable difference between active- and 
inactive-state GPCR structures is the extent to which the cytoplasmic 
tip of TMVI moves away from the transmembrane helical bundle 
to accommodate transducer binding**. A comparison of DRD2- 
risperidone with the active and inactive 3 adrenergic receptor (82AR) 
or adenosine Az, receptor (A2AR) structures reveals no substantial 
outward movement of the intracellular end of TMVI (Extended 
Data Fig. 3e, f), a finding consistent with an inactive-state structure. 
Another important structural feature of GPCR activation is the 
rearrangement of side chains in the highly conserved microswitches 
D(E)/RY (TMIII) and NPXXY (TMVII)”’. Here, Tyr’*? from the 
NPXXY motif and Arg**° from the DRY motif adopt almost identical 
positions with homologous residues in the 82AR and A2AR inactive 
structures (Extended Data Fig. 3g-j). Moreover, a key inactive-state salt- 
bridge interaction, the ‘ionic lock’ between the conserved Arg*”° and 
Glu°*° (refs 24-26) is maintained in the DRD2-risperidone structure 
(Fig. 1d). 

The benzisoxazole risperidone”’ displays a unique mode of dopa- 
mine receptor binding in comparison to those of the substituted ben- 
zamides eticlopride to DRD3 and nemonapride to DRD4 (Fig. 2). 
The benzisoxazole moiety of risperidone extends into a deep binding 
pocket defined by the side chains of TMIII, TMV and TMVI (Fig. 2a, 
d), and interacts with Cys1 18°*°, Thr11937”, Ser197>4°, Phe198°7”, 
Phe382°*, Phe390° and Trp386°%, which form a subpocket below 
the orthosteric site (Fig. 2d). Additionally, another hydrophobic pocket 
above the orthosteric site encloses the tetrahydropyridopyrimidinone 
moiety of risperidone, whereas Asp114**? forms a salt bridge with the 
tertiary amine of risperidone (Fig. 2d). Alanine mutagenesis of many 
of these contact residues reduces the affinity of risperidone binding to 
DRD2 (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Table 3). In the DRD3 and DRD4 
structures, neither eticlopride nor nemonapride engages this deeper 
hydrophobic pocket (Fig. 2b, c). Importantly, alanine substitutions of 
the equivalent residues in this deeper hydrophobic pocket do not sub- 
stantially alter [7>H]-nemonapride binding affinity for the DRD3 and 
the DRD4 receptors, except for Trp386°** and Phe390°**, which are 
large enough that mutagenesis-induced alterations in helical packing 
alone might explain the observed effects (Extended Data Table 3). 

Comparison of the overall ligand-binding pocket of DRD2 with 
structures of DRD3 and DRD4 revealed marked differences around 
residues Val/Phe?!, Trp*!!, Phe/Leu>* and Tyr/Val’*°, which help 
to define an extended binding pocket (EBP) in DRD2 (Fig. 3a, b). 
Indeed, previous studies!®!” on DRD3 and DRD4 revealed a selective 
EBP in each receptor. The DRD3 EBP is formed by the junction of EL1 
and EL2 and the interface of TMII, TMIII and TMVII, and extends 
towards EL1 (Fig. 3c). By contrast, the DRD4 EBP reaches deep into 
a cleft between TMII and TMIII, defined by Phe91?*! and Leul 1138 
(Fig. 3d); the structural determination of this DRD4 EBP enabled the 
structure-based discovery of agonists that are highly specific for this 


Figure 4 | The hydrophobic ‘patch’ of the DRD2 binding pocket. 
a, Risperidone (yellow) bound to the orthosteric pocket of DRD2 (green), 
viewed from the extracellular side. b, The W100®"' side chain forms 
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Figure 3 | Different extended binding pockets revealed across D2-like 
family receptors. a, The residues of DRD2 (green), DRD3 (pink, PDB 
code: 3PBL) and DRD4 (blue, PDB code: 5WIU) that define the extended 
binding pockets (EBPs) are shown as sticks. b-d, The distinctive selective 
EBPs in the D2-like family receptors DRD2 (b), DRD3 (c) and DRD4 (d). 
Residues and ligands are coloured as in a. The position of each EBP is 
shown as an ellipse. 


receptor’’. Unlike DRD3 or DRD4, the DRD2 EBP extends towards the 
extracellular part of TMVII, and is formed by EL] and the junction of 
TMI, TMII and TMVII (Fig. 3b). 

There are four distinctive features of the DRD2 EBP: (1) Compared 
to the DRD3 structure, part of the EL1 loop is rotated in DRD2, moy- 
ing the conserved residue Trp" to the top of the binding pocket (Fig. 
3a-c and Extended Data Fig. 4), thereby disrupting what would be the 
DRD3 EBP (Fig. 3a-c). To our knowledge, this conformation of Trp*"! 
is unique among aminergic receptor structures (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
(2) The phenylalanine residue is located at 3.28 in DRD2, rather than 
2.61 in DRD4, which eliminates the equivalent of the extended pocket 
of DRD4 in DRD2 (Fig. 3a, b, d). (3) The Tyr4087°° side chain rotates 
towards the His393°°° side chain in DRD2, thereby avoiding clashing 
with risperidone (Extended Data Fig. 3a, d). (4) Finally, an outward 
movement of the extracellular tip of TMVII (Fig. 1b) makes additional 
space for the DRD2 EBP. 

In comparison with the conformation adopted by risperidone when 
crystallized in isolation’, risperidone’s tetrahydropyridopyrimidinone 
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extensive hydrophobic contacts with residues L94?*4 and 1184". c, The 
residues L947, W 100"! and 1184®!? form a patch (red; residues outside 
the patch shown in grey) that narrows the binding pocket. 
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Table 1 | Risperidone dissociation and association rates with wild-type and mutant DRD2 


Receptor Residence time, min (ko#£s.e.m, min-}) kon £s.e.m. (M~? min!) Ky (nM) (pKg+s.e.m.) 
DRD2 wild-type 233 (0.0043 +0.0003) 1.65 x 10°+1.7 x 10° 2.51 (8.65+0.21) 
DRD2 W100&!A 28 (0.036 +0.0022) *P=0.007 5.63 x 10°+3.2 x 10° 6.74 (8.17 £0.04) 
DRD2 W100©"!L 23 (0.043 +0.004) *P=0.06 6.32 x 10°+5.5 x 10° 6.77 (8.17 40.002) 
DRD2 W100§"!F 59 (0.017 +0.002) *P=0.01 3.12 x 10°+1.8x 10° 5.30 (8.28 40.02) 
DRD2 L94?-54A, 139 (0.0072 +0.0029) NS 1.43 x 107+2.3 x 10® 0.48 (9.33 +0.12) 
DRD2 118457A 185 (0.0054 +0.002) NS 9.84 x 10°+1.4 x 10® 0.54 (9.28+0.10) 


DRD2 L94*54A/118452A 6 (0.16+0.05) *P=0.005 


2.36 x 10’7+7.8x 10° 7.01 (8.15 +0.02) 


Data were acquired by association and dissociation kinetic experiments conducted in parallel at room temperature using [2H]-N-methylspiperone (0.8-1.0nM). Estimates of kos, Kon, and Kg were 
obtained from four independent experiments. Residence time was calculated as 1/ko¢. All data are the mean+s.e.m. of four independent assays (n=4 independent experiments). Asterisks indicate 
statistically significant differences between wild-type and mutant receptors. NS, not significant; P values are indicated; unpaired two-tailed Student's t-test. 


ring rotates by around 90° in the complex with DRD2 (Extended Data 
Fig. 5a). This ring interacts with a hydrophobic patch formed by the 
side chains of Trp100""1, Tle1 84", and Leu94?*, Although the elec- 
tron density for Leu94?-% is weaker than for the other residues, the 
observed conformation of Trp100""! appears to be stabilized by any 
rotamer of Leu94? that would fit the density. 

In the DRD2-risperidone structure, the side chain of Trp10 
forms extensive contacts with the tetrahydropyridopyrimidinone 
ring, wedging it into the DRD2 EBP (Figs. 3b, 4a and Extended Data 
Fig. 5b). In addition to these hydrophobic contacts between Trp 100!" 
and risperidone, Trp100*"" is also stabilized by contacts with Ile184"" 
and, perhaps, Leu9424, in spite of the lack of side chain electron density 
(Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 5c). The observed configuration of 
risperidone is likely to be driven by the binding pocket of DRD2, and 
the conservation of key pocket residues such as Trp100*"! implies that 
risperidone could bind other aminergic receptors (for example, 5HT2A 
or the a1A adrenergic receptor) in a similar conformation, although 
further structures will be needed to test this notion. 

Molecular docking of risperidone to homology models of DRD2, 
based on either the DRD3 or DRD4 structures, failed to reproduce the 
unique pose adopted by risperidone in the complex (Extended Data 
Fig. 5d-h). Rather, docking placed the ligand higher in the binding 
site, in a location analogous to that of eticlopride and nemonapride 
in the DRD3 and DRD4 structures, respectively (Fig. 2b, c). This is a 
direct consequence of the conformational rearrangements in DRD2 
concomitant with accommodating risperidone—mainly movement 
of TMV, TMVI and TMVII, and the relocation of Trp100", which 
consequently affects the size and shape of the ligand-binding pocket, 
allowing risperidone to engage a deep binding pose and enter DRD2 
EBP. Moreover, the docked conformation of risperidone resembles 
that of the receptor-free risperidone crystal structure’, rather than the 
conformation adopted in the receptor-bound complex (Extended Data 
Fig. 5d-h). This is not a problem of conformational sampling on the 
part of docking—the receptor-free structure is, after all, a low energy 
structure, and docking captures this—but rather, it reflects the incorrect 
modelling of Trp100*"4, owing to the lack of an analogous configura- 
tion in templates used in the modelling. Accordingly, docking does not 
predict the approximately 90° rotation of the tetrahydropyridopyrimid- 
inone ring of risperidone in the DRD2 complex. The binding pocket 
of DRD2 and the unusual risperidone conformation that it accommo- 
dates are unexpected features of this structure, with implications for 
our understanding of ligand recognition by this receptor and for the 
design of new ligands to modulate its activity. 

The rearrangement of the extracellular surface and movement of 
Trp100"! in comparison to the DRD3 and DRD4 structures not only 
allows it to interact with risperidone, but also forms, together with 
Tle184= and Leu94“4, a hydrophobic patch that potentially narrows 
the binding pocket (Fig. 4b, c). We hypothesized that these residues 
prevent risperidone from exiting the binding pocket. We found that 
Trp100""!Phe, Trp100""Leu and Trp100£"!Ala mutations decreased 
risperidone residence time from 233 min in the wild-type receptor 
to 59, 23 and 28 min, respectively (Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 
6a-d). Notably, these kinetic effects of the Trp100*"'Phe, Trp100"™Leu 
and Trp100*"! Ala mutants on residence time were shared with other 
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tested antipsychotics, including N-methylspiperone, nemonapride 
and aripiprazole (Extended Data Fig. 6h-k, o-p and Extended Data 
Table 4). Similarly, the 1184®C!74/L94?4A double mutation (Table 1 
and Extended Data Fig. 6g) reduced the residence time of risperidone 
to 6 min, and also reduced the residence times of other antipsychotics 
(Table 1, Extended Data Fig. 6n, q, r and Extended Data Table 4). In 
summary, L94*°4, Trp100""! and 1184"? form hydrophobic contacts 
that contribute to the slow dissociation of risperidone from DRD2. 

Among the most serious side effects of antipsychotics are extra- 
pyramidal symptoms (EPS). A consistent finding in patients with EPS 
is DRD2 occupancy of more than 80% in the central nervous system, 
as demonstrated by positron emission tomography (PET)”®. It has been 
hypothesized that differential binding kinetics”**° and the relatively 
higher affinity of atypical antipsychotic drugs for 5HT2A serotonin 
receptors** contribute to the lower incidence of EPS with atypical 
antipsychotic drugs, such as risperidone, versus typical antipsychotics. 
We note that Trp100"" regulates both the association and dissocia- 
tion kinetics of risperidone, and that many of the residues that are 
essential for risperidone binding to DRD2 are shared with 5HT2A 
serotonin and other biogenic amine receptors. Thus, although our 
findings do not definitively resolve these hypotheses, they do provide 
the initial underpinnings for molecularly derived models of the actions 
of antipsychotic drugs at dopamine and other receptors. Finally, given 
recent successes in leveraging crystal structures of GPCRs for ligand 
discovery'”-!’, we anticipate that the DRD2-risperidone complex 
structure will accelerate the search for novel antipsychotic drugs tar- 
geting DRD2. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Protein engineering for structural studies. To facilitate expression, purification, 
and crystallography, a human DRD2 (D2 long receptor variant!*) construct was 
generated with several modifications. T4L residues 2-161*! were fused into the 
third intracellular loop of DRD2 (V223-R361) with truncations of the N-terminal 
residues 1-34. The DRD2-T4L construct was further modified by introducing 
three mutations 11227“°A, L375°°”A and L379°1A, identified by alanine scan- 
ning, to improve protein thermostability. In brief, alanine scanning was used to 
identify thermostabilization mutations (see ‘Radioligand binding assay’ for details; 
Extended Data Fig. 1a). The chimeric receptor sequences were then subcloned into 
a modified pFastBacl vector (Invitrogen), designated pFastBac1-833100, which 
contained an expression cassette with a haemagglutinin signal sequence followed 
by a Flag tag, a 10x His tag and a TEV protease recognition site at the N terminus 
before the receptor sequence. 

Protein expression and purification. The modified DRD2-T4L protein was 
expressed in Spodoptera frugiperda (Sf9) cells (Expression Systems) using the 
Bac-to-Bac Baculovirus Expression System (Invitrogen) for 48 h. The insect cells 
were lysed by repeated washing and centrifugation in hypotonic buffer with low 
(10mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 10 mM MgCl, 20 mM KC] and EDTA-free complete 
protease inhibitor cocktail tablets (Roche)) (once) and high (1.0 M NaCl, 10mM 
HEPES, pH 7.5, 10mM MgCl, 20mM KCl) salt concentration (three times). The 
washed membranes were suspended in buffer containing 10 mM HEPES, pH7.5, 
10mM MgCl, 20mM KCl, 150mM NaCl, 201M risperidone and EDTA-free 
complete protease inhibitor cocktail tablets, incubated at room temperature for 
1h and then incubated at 4°C for 30 min before solubilization. The membranes 
were then solubilized in 10 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 1% (wt/vol) 
n-dodecyl-8-D-maltopyranoside (DDM, Anatrace), 0.2% (wt/vol) cholesteryl 
hemisuccinate (CHS, Sigma) for 2h at 4°C. 

The supernatant was isolated by centrifugation at 150,000 g for 30 min, fol- 
lowed by incubation in 20 mM buffered imidazole (pH 7.5) and 800 mM NaCl 
with TALON IMAC resin (Clontech) at 4°C overnight. The resin was then washed 
with 10 column volumes of Wash Buffer I (50 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 800 mM NaCl, 
0.1% (wt/vol) DDM, 0.02% (wt/vol) CHS, 20 mM imidazole, 10% (vol/vol) glycerol 
and 10M risperdone), followed by 10 column volumes of Wash Buffer I (25 mM 
HEPES, pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 0.05% (wt/vol) DDM, 0.01% (wt/vol) CHS, 10% 
(vol/vol) glycerol and 10,1M risperidone). The protein was then eluted in 3-4 
column volumes of Elution Buffer (50mM HEPES (pH 7.5), 501M risperidone, 
500mM NaCl, 10% (vol/vol) glycerol, 0.05% (wt/vol) DDM, 0.01% (wt/vol) CHS, 
and 250 mM imidazole). A PD MiniTrap G-25 column (GE Healthcare) was used 
to remove imidazole. The protein was then treated overnight with His-tagged TEV 
protease and His-tagged PNGase F (NEB) to remove the N-terminal His tag and 
Flag-tag, and to deglycosylate the receptor. His-tagged TEV protease, His-tagged 
PNGase F, cleaved His-tag and uncleaved protein were removed from the sample by 
passing the sample over equilibrated TALON IMAC resin (Clontech). The receptor 
was then concentrated to 40-50 mg ml“! with a 100 kDa molecular mass cut-off 
Vivaspin 500 centrifuge concentrator (Sartorius Stedim). 

Lipidic cubic-phase crystallization. Protein samples of DRD2 in complex with 
risperidone were reconstituted into the lipidic cubic phase (LCP) by mixing 40% of 
~60mg ml! purified DRD2-risperidone with 60% lipid (10% (wt/wt) cholesterol, 
90% (wt/wt) monoolein) using the twin-syringe method*”. Crystallization trials 
were performed in glass sandwich plates (Marienfeld) using a handheld dispenser 
(Art Robbins Instruments), dispensing 50 nl of protein-laden LCP and 1 jul precip- 
itant solution per well. Plates were then incubated at 20°C. Crystals were obtained 
from precipitant conditions containing 100 mM Tris/HCl pH 7.8, 230 mM lithium 
nitrate, 25% PEG400, 4% (+)1,3-butanediol. Crystals grew to maximum size of 
401m x 40j1m x 10}1m within two weeks and were harvested directly from the 
LCP matrix using MiTeGen micromount loops and flash frozen in liquid nitrogen. 
Data collection, structure solution and refinement. Crystallographic diffraction 
data collection was performed at the 23ID-B and 23ID-D beamlines (GM/CA 
CAT) at the Advanced Photon Source, Argonne, Illinois using a 10-j1m minibeam 
at a wavelength of 1.0330 A and a Dectris Eiger-16m or Pilatus3 6M detector, 
respectively. The crystals were exposed to 0.5 of unattenuated beam using 0.5° 
oscillation per frame. A 97.3% complete data set at 2.90 A resolution of DRD2- 
risperidone from 20 crystals was integrated, scaled and merged using HKL3000°°. 
Initial phase information was obtained by molecular replacement with the program 
PHASER* using two independent search models: a receptor portion of the DRD4- 
nemonapride complex (PDB code: 5WIU), and the T4L portion of 32AR-T4L 
(PDB code: 2RH1) as initial models. Refinement was performed with PHENIX*® 
and REFMAC followed by manual examination and rebuilding of the refined 
coordinates in the program COOT* using |2F,|—|Fe|; |Fo|—|Fe|, and omit maps. 

Radioligand-binding assay. Binding assays were performed using mem- 
brane fractions of Sf9 cells expressing the crystallization construct DRD2-T4L 


(112274°A, L375°37A and L379°*1A) or membrane preparations of HEK-293T 
transiently expressing DRD2 (D2 long receptor) and different mutants. HEK- 
293T cells (ATCC CRL-11268; 59587035; mycoplasma free) were transfected and 
membrane preparation and radioligand binding assays were set up in 96-well 
plates as described previously’. All binding assays were conducted in standard 
binding buffer (50 mM Tris, 10 mM MgCh, 0.1mM EDTA, 0.1% BSA, pH 7.4). 
For displacement experiments, increasing concentrations of compounds were 
incubated with membrane and radioligands (0.8-1.0nM [*H]-N-methylspiperone 
or 0.1-0.5nM [°H]-nemonapride) (PerkinElmer) for 2h at room temperature 
in the dark. To determine the affinity of nemonapride for DRD2 and different 
mutants, all assays used at least two concentrations of [7H]-nemonapride. The 
reaction was terminated by rapid vacuum filtration onto chilled 0.3% PEI-soaked 
GF/A filters followed by three quick washes with cold washing buffer (50 mM Tris 
HCl, pH 7.4) and quantified as described previously*. Results (with or without 
normalization) were analysed using GraphPad Prism using one-site shift models 
where indicated. 

Radioligand-based thermostability assay. Membranes from HEK-293T cells 
expressing wild-type or mutant human DRD2 were resuspended in binding 
buffer (50mM Tris, 10mM MgCh, 0.1mM EDTA, 0.1% BSA, pH 7.4). [SH]-N- 
methylspiperone was added to the membranes to give a final concentration of 
1nM. The samples were incubated at room temperature for 1 h and then aliquoted 
into PCR strips. Samples were heated to the desired temperature for exactly 30 min, 
then cooled down to 25°C for 30 min. The samples were terminated by rapid 
vacuum filtration onto chilled 0.3% PEI-soaked GF/A filters followed by three 
quick washes with cold washing buffer (50 mM Tris HCl, pH 7.4) and quantified 
as described previously*. Results were analysed using GraphPad Prism. Apparent 
Tm Values were derived from sigmoidal dose-response analysis. Results represent 
the mean +s.e.m. of three independent experiments. 

Differential-scanning fluorimetry-based thermostability assay. The thermal 
stability of purified protein was determined by measuring fluorescence of the thi- 
ol-reactive dye BODIPY FL -cystine (Invitrogen). The standard assay conditions 
were 20mM HEPES (pH 7.5), 200 mM NaCl, 0.025% DDM and 10 mM risperidone 
with protein concentrations of 1 mg ml“! and 141M BODIPY FL t-cystine. The 
melting experiments were performed on a StepOnePlus real-time PCR system 
from Applied Biosystems. The melting curve experiments were conducted (1°C/ 
min) and recorded using StepOne software from Applied Biosystems. Results were 
analysed using GraphPad Prism. Apparent T,, values were derived from sigmoidal 
dose-response analysis. Results represent the mean +s.e.m. of three independent 
experiments. 

Ligand association and dissociation radioligand-binding assays. Binding 
assays were performed using membrane preparations of HEK-293T cells tran- 
siently expressing DRD2 (D2 long receptor) and different mutants at room 
temperature. Radioligand dissociation and association assays were performed 
in parallel using the same concentrations of radioligand, membrane prepara- 
tions and binding buffer (50mM Tris, 10mM MgCl, 0.1mM EDTA, 0.1% BSA, 
pH 7.4). All assays used at least two concentrations of radioligand (0.5-1.0nM 
[?H]-N-methylspiperone; 0.5-2.0nM [?H]-nemonapride). For dissociation assays, 
membranes were incubated with radioligand for at least 2h at room temperature 
before the addition of 10,11 of 101M excess cold ligand to the 200 sl membrane 
suspension at designated time points. For association experiments, 100 il of radi- 
oligand was added to 10011 membrane suspensions at designated time points. 
Time points spanned 1 min to 7h, depending on experimental conditions and 
radioligand. For the determination of ko, and kog; for unlabelled risperidone or 
aripiprazole, membranes containing either wild-type or mutant proteins were 
incubated with [7H]-methylspiperone and several concentrations of risperidone 
or aripiprazole. Non-specific binding was determined by addition of 101M 
nemonapride. Immediately (at time = 0 min), plates were harvested by vacuum 
filtration onto 0.3% polyethyleneimine pre-soaked 96-well filter mats (Perkin 
Elmer) using a 96-well Filtermate harvester, followed by three washes with cold 
wash buffer (50 mM Tris pH 7.4). Scintillation cocktail (Meltilex, Perkin Elmer) 
was melted onto dried filters and radioactivity was counted using a Wallac Trilux 
MicroBeta counter (PerkinElmer). Data were analysed using ‘dissociation-one 
phase exponential decay’ or ‘association kinetics-two or more concentrations 
of hot radioligand’ in Graphpad Prism 5.0. The previously determined [7H]-N- 
methylspiperone ko, and kog rates of DRD2 or mutants were used to estimate the 
kon and Kos rates of risperidone and aripiprazole using the ‘kinetics of competitive 
binding’ equation in Graphpad Prism 5.0 as proposed?”. 

Homology modelling of DRD2. Sequence alignment for construction of the 
DRD2 homology models was generated with PROMALS3D*, using sequences of 
human DRD2 (Uniprot accession number: P14416), DRD3 (P35462) and DRD4 
(P21917), as well as sequences of available DRD2-family X-ray structures (DRD3, 
PDB code: 3PBL (chain A)!© and DRD4, PDB code: 5WIU (chain A)!”). The 
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alignment was manually edited to remove the amino and carboxy termini which 
extended past the template structures, and to remove the engineered T4 lysozyme 
(PDB code: 3PBL) or apocytochrome b562 RIL (BRIL, PDB code: 5WIU) from the 
template sequences on DRD4. MODELLER-9v15* was then used to generate (1) a 
total of 1,000 homology models of DRD2, based on the crystal structure of DRD4 
in complex with nemonapride as the template, and (2) a set of 500 models based 
on the crystal structure of DRD3 in complex with eticlopride. We then evaluated 
the models for their ability to enrich known DRD2 ligands over property-matched 
decoys through docking to the orthosteric binding site, using DOCK 3.7" (as 
detailed below). While sharing physical properties of known ligands, decoy mole- 
cules are topologically distinct and so unlikely to bind the receptor, thus controlling 
for the enrichment of molecules by physical properties alone. Thirty-two known 
DRD2 antagonists with molecular weight <420 were extracted from the IUPHAR 
database*’, and 1,836 property-matched decoys were generated using the DUD-E 
server**. The models were then ranked on the basis of their adjusted logAUC. The 
selected best-scoring model in terms of ligand enrichment was further optimized 
through minimization with the AMBER protein force field and the GAFF ligand 
force field supplemented with AM1BCC charges’. 

Molecular docking of risperidone. Risperidone was docked to the orthosteric 
binding site of the DRD2 homology models based on the DRD3 or DRD4 crystal 
structures using DOCK3.7*°. DOCK3.7 places pre-generated flexible ligands into 
the binding site by superimposing atoms of each molecule on matching spheres, 
representing favourable positions for individual ligand atoms. Forty-five matching 
spheres were used, based on the pose of the corresponding X-ray ligand (eticlopride 
or nemonapride) in the template structure. The resulting docked ligand poses were 
scored by summing the receptor-ligand electrostatics and van der Waals interac- 
tion energies, and corrected for context-dependent ligand desolvation. Receptor 
structures were protonated using Reduce“, Partial charges from the united-atom 
AMBER’ force field were used for all receptor atoms. Grids that evaluate the 
different energy terms of the DOCK scoring function were precalculated using 
AMBER* for the van der Waals term, QNIFFT*“° (an adaptation of DELPHI) 
for electrostatics, and ligand desolvation’’. Ligands were protonated with Marvin 
(v15.11.23.0, ChemAxon, 2015; http://www.chemaxon.com), at pH 7.4. Each pro- 
tomer was rendered into 3D using Corina‘* (Molecular Networks) and conforma- 
tionally sampled using Omega‘? (OpenEye Scientific Software). Ligand charges and 
initial solvation energies were calculated using AMSOL**". 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Thermostability of DRD2 constructs, crystal 
packing of the DRD2-risperidone complex and representative electron 
density of the DRD2 structure. a, Membranes containing DRD2 or DRD2 
with thermostability mutations were heated for 30 min with 1nM [H]-N- 
methylspiperone and the amount of bound [*H]-ligand was determined. 
b, Purified DRD2-TA4L protein (with or without thermostability 
mutations) was heated with 101M risperidone and 11M BODIPY FL1- 
cystine dye using a temperature gradient and the amount of dye bound 

to unfolding protein was determined. Data were analysed by nonlinear 
regression and apparent T,,, values (transition temperature where 50% of 


the receptor is inactive) were determined from analysis of the sigmoidal 
melting curves. All data in a and b are mean + s.e.m. of three independent 
assays. ce, Packing of the DRD2-risperidone complex crystallized in the 
P2,2)2; spacegroup. DRD2 is shown in green and the T4L-fusion protein 
is shown in red, or in cyan where it interacts with DRD2. EL1 and EL2 

of DRD2 are shown in magenta and blue, respectively. f, 2F,-F. electron 
density map (blue mesh) of risperidone (yellow) contoured at lo. g, Fo-F. 
omit map (green mesh) contoured at 3.00 of risperidone (yellow). h, 2 
F,-F, electron density map of DRD2 binding pocket residues (blue mesh) 
contoured at lo. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Conserved hydrophobic residue of EL2 in 

all available aminergic receptor structures. In all panels, receptors are 
shown as cartoons. Ligands and residues are shown as sticks. a, 5HT1B 
(PDB code: 4IAR). b, 5HT2B (PDB code: 5TVN). c, DRD2. d, DRD3 (PDB 
code: 3PBL). e, DRD4 (PDB code: 5WIU). f, ACM1 (PDB code: 5CXV). 

g, ACM2 (PDB code: 3UON). h, ACM3 (PDB code: 4ADJ). i, ACM4 (PDB 
code: 4DSG). j, HRH1 (PDB code: 3RZE). k, ADRB1 (PDB code: 2VT4). 
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1, ADRB2 (PDB code: 2RH1). m, DRD2. n, Conserved EL2 hydrophobic 
residues (red box) are located two residues away from a conserved 
cysteine that forms a disulphide bridge between EL2 and TMIII. Notable 
exceptions to the presence of a hydrophobic residue are DRD1 and DRDS5, 
which contain a serine, and HRH1 and HRH4, which contain a threonine 
and proline, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Comparison of D2 receptors viewed from 
the extracellular side, and structural alignment with 82AR and A2AR 
reveals an inactive state of DRD2. a-d, DRD2, green; DRD3, magenta 
(PDB code: 3PBL); DRD4, blue (PDB code: 5WIU). Risperidone (yellow), 
eticlopride (cyan) and nemonapride (light pink) are shown as sticks 

and spheres. Displacements of H*** and Y/V7*° are shown at DRD2 (a), 
DRD3 (b) and DRD4 (c). d, Views from the extracellular side of DRD2 
and DRD3. e, f, Superposition of TMVI at DRD2 (green), inactive 32AR 


@ prb2 


> Inactive B,AR 
_ Active B,AR 

@ Inactiva,,AR 
@ Active A,,AR 


(yellow, PDB code: 2RH1), active 62AR (light pink, PDB code: 3SN6), 
inactive A2AR (brown, PDB code: 3REY) and active A2AR (blue, PDB 
code: 5G53) aligned through helices I-IV. g-j, Cytoplasmic view of 
alignment between DRD2 and active and inactive 62AR (g, h) or AZAR 

(i, j). Rearrangements of two highly conserved residues (Y”** and R**°) 
within the core of the receptor are shown as sticks. Ligands are omitted for 
clarity and hydrogen bonds are shown as grey dotted lines. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Conserved Trp of EL1 in all available e, DRD3 (PDB code: 3PBL). f, DRD4 (PDB code: 5WIU). g, ACM1 (PDB 
aminergic receptor structures shows its unique position in DRD2- code: 5CXV). h, ACM2 (PDB code: 3UON). i, ACM3 (PDB code: 4ADJ). 
risperidone. Receptors are shown as cartoons. Ligands and residues are j, ACM4 (PDB code: 4DSG). k, HRH1 (PDB code: 3RZE). 1, ADRB1 (PDB 


shown as sticks. a, Conserved Trp residues of EL1 are shown in red boxes. code: 2VT4). m, ADRB2 (PDB code: 2RH1). 
b, 5HT1B (PDB code: 4IAR). c, 5HT2B (PDB code: 5TVN). d, DRD2. 
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X-ray structure of X-ray structure of 
unbound risperidone DRD2-bound risperidone 
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q DRD2 model based on DRD4/Risperidone 


Extended Data Figure 5 | Risperidone has distinct poses in solution density map (blue mesh) of Leu94?4, Trp100, Ie184"/? and risperidone 
and in complex with DRD2, and comparison of X-ray structure (yellow) contoured at 0.80. d, Overall view of DRD2-risperidone X-ray 
and model of DRD2. a, Trp100*"! determines the configuration of structure and model. e-h, Comparison of X-ray structure and model of 
the tetrahydropyridopyrimidinone moiety of risperidone. Structure of DRD2. In d-h, DRD2 X-ray structure and model are shown as cartoons, 
unbound risperidone shown in green and DRD2-bound risperidone with the X-ray structure in green and the model in magenta or blue. 


shown in yellow. b, Electron density (2F,-F, maps, blue mesh) for W100"4!__ Risperidone is shown in the X-ray structure as yellow spheres or sticks, 


in the DRD2-risperidone complex (contoured at 1.0c). ¢, 2F)—F, electron and in the model as cyan or light pink. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Patch residues of the DRD2 orthosteric 
pocket impair the dissociation rates of risperidone, aripiprazole, 
N-methylspiperone and nemonapride. a~g, Comparison of risperidone 
dissociation from wild-type DRD2 (a) and W100""4A (b), W100""L (c), 
W100®!'F (d), L947-°A (e), 1184£"7A (f) or L947A/1184£"7A (g) mutants. 
h-n, Comparison of aripiprazole dissociation from wild-type DRD2 (h) 
and W100®4A (i), W100"1L (j), W100#"'F (k), L94?°4A (1), 1184""7A (m) 
or L947°4A/1184®!7A (n) mutants. 0, p, Comparison of N-methylspiperone 
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(0) or nemonapride (p) dissociation from wild-type DRD2 and 
W100"1A, W100£"!L or W100"! mutants (7 = 3). q, r, Comparison of 
N-methylspiperone (q) or nemonapride (r) dissociation from 

wild-type DRD2 and L94?°4A, 1184#7A or L94?64A/1184*!74 mutants. 
All data are mean + s.e.m. of four independent assays (n = 4 independent 
experiments). Error bars in o-r denote s.e.m. from four independent 
assays. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Affinities of antipsychotic drugs for thermostabilized mutant and wild-type DRD2 


DRD2 1.86 1.25 0.09 0.05 0.24 
11223494 /L375®37A/ L379°41A 


DRD2-T4L (Sf9) 3.13 1.88 0.06 0.09 0.57 
1122349 /L375637A/ L379°41A 


Data represent mean Kj (pKi+s.e.m.) for competition-binding experiments using [2H]-N-methylspiperone (0.8-1.0nM) as radioligand. All data are the mean +s.e.m of three independent assays (n=3 
independent experiments). 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Data collection and refinement statistics 


Data Collection APS, GMCAICAT 23ID-B/D, 10 um microfocus beam 


Crystals 20 

Resolution range 30.00 - 2.90 (2.99 - 2.90) 
Space group P2,2,2, 

Unit cell Dimensions a, b, c (A) 50.98 72.52 151.31 
Unique reflections 12826 (889) 

Multiplicity 5.5 (2.5) 

Completeness (%) 97.3 (86.9) 

Mean I/o(l) 15.2 (1.0) 

Rmnerge (2%) 13.4 (73.8) 

CC 12 (%) 99.4 (53.5) 


Reflections used in refinement 12826 (889) 

Reflections used for R-free 622 (40) 

R-work (%) 22.6 (37.4) 
24.9 (34.1) 


Risperidone 
Lipid and other 


Receptor 

T4L 

Risperidone 
Lipids, water, other 


RMSD-bonds (A) 
RMSD-angles (°) 
Ramachandran favored (%)* 
Ramachandran allowed (%)* 
Ramachandran outliers (%)* 
Rotamer outliers (%)* 
Clashscore* 

Highest resolution shell is shown in parentheses. 


*Rmerge = SKI |(kl)—</(hkl)>|/Zhkl (hkl), where </(hkl)> is the mean of the symmetry equivalent reflections of /(hkl). 
#As defined in MolProbity. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Affinity of risperidone and nemonapride for ligand-binding-pocket mutants of the Dz dopamine receptor 


ceptor Risperidone 

Receptor Kj, nM Apk; Ka, nM ApK, 

se SEM 
8 


wild-type 8.41+0.07 9.69 + 0.06 

W100&'1A 8.19+0.13 ~0.21 8.71+0.02 -0.98 
F110°28A 7480.09 -0.93 9.77+0.03 0.0 

Ey a al PPP 
D114°32A 8.09 + 0.04 

V1153-3A 8.52+0.04 0.11 9.08 + 0.02 
Pn Leatfion| am | oditen | om | 
C118°6A 8.32+0.01 9.40+0.02 ~0.29 
fi. etttin| vm | oatiten | ons | 
T119937A 6.83+0.12 -1.58 9.38 + 0.06 -0.31 
11223404 7.97+0.13 -0.44 9.52+0.01 -0.17 
Been Lesfienl on | oatiten | om | 
S197544A 8.92 £0.03 0.51 9.37+0.01 ~0.32 
F198547A 7.38 + 0.03 ~1.02 9.12+0.02 -0.57 
pee. Tosti a | atten | om | 
F3826.4A 7.25+£0.05 -1.16 9.53 £0.05 

W386848A 8.40+0.04 -1.29 
F389°S1A 5.65+0.17 -2.76 8.35 + 0.08 -1.34 
Be. aaa am | anton | om | 
F390°52A 7.6120.15 -0.80 8.89+0.03 -0.80 
Y¥408735A 7.95+0.13 -0.46 9.76+0.02 0.07 
Be. Leda | am | atten | am | 
T41279A 7.02 + 0.08 177 8.33+0.10 -1.36 
Ba —_LeaZia| om [aatllan | om | 
Y¥4167-2A 5.61+0.15 -2.80 9.06+0.01 -0.63 


Data represent mean Kj (pK; +s.e.m.) for competition-binding experiments and Ky (pKy+s.e.m.) for homologous competition-binding experiments using [3H]-nemonapride (0.1-0.5 nM) 
as radioligand. All data are mean +s.e.m of three independent assays (n =3 independent experiments). 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Compound dissociation and association rates on wild-type and mutant DRD2 


Aripiprazole DRD2 wild-type 154 7.68 x 10 9.43 (8.03 = 0.07) 
(0.0065 = 0.0004) = 4.94 x 105 
DRD2 W100 7A 15 2.48 X 10° 273 (6.56 = 0.02) 
(0.067 = 0.015) P2008 +65 104 
DRD2 W100™'L 14 1.89 X 10° 387 (6.42 = 0.08) 
{0.071 = 0.0007) P00 +37 10¢ 
DRD2 Wi00="F 26 @22™ 10° 62.8 (7.22 = 0.14) 
{0.038 = 0.007) P2208 +85 104 
DRD2 L94*5a 59 1.23 X 10° 49.8 (7.56 = 0.52) 
(0.017 = 0.002 = 1.06 x 10° 
DRD2 1184==A 100 6.65 x 10° 15.5(7.81 = 0.03) 
0.010 = 0.001 +51 104 
DRD2 3 2.93 X 108 413 (6.64 = 0.52) 
Leatsta1g4esa, (0.32 = 0.06) P0005 = 2.58 x 108 
T-Methylspiperone DRD2 wild-type 250 “234% 10° 0.018 (10.75 = 0.08) 
(0.004 = 0.0003) +6 107 
DRD2 W100 ="A 21 7.65 x 10 0.31(9.51 = 0.08) 
(0.048 = 0.0079) 073 =6X 107 
DRD2 W100™'L 20 1.72 X 108 0.29(9.53 = 0.03) 
(0.050 + 0.0064) P0072 +4 107 
DRD2 W100="F 38 208 x 10° 0.13(9.89 = 0.10) 
(0.026 = 0.00003) P00 +5 107 
DRD2 L94*=a 77 2.08 X 10* (0.062(10.21 = 0.08) 
{0.013 = 0.0047)"= +4 107 
DRD2 1184=A 128 1.70 X 108 0.048 (10.33 = 0.08) 
(0.0078 = 0.00004)"= =3x 107 
DRD2 6 162 ™ 10° 1.02 (9.01 = 0.14) 
LodtStal1s4eza (0.170 = 0.063) P0008+ =1% 107 
Nemonapride DRD2 wild-type 167 2.0 X 108 0.031 (10.52 = 0.09) 
.006 = 0.0002 =5 x 107 
DRD2 W100 7A 43 4.17 X 10% 0.19(9.75 = 0.14) 
{0.023 = 0.001) P2002 =2x 107 
DRD2 W100™'L 45 4.07 x 10° 10.20 (9.70 = 0.02) 
{0.022 = 0.0018) P0003 =3x 107 
DRD2 W100='F 40 2.03 x 10® (0.13(9.90 = 0.10) 
(0.025 = 0.0019) P0-%c2 =6X 107 
DRD2 L94=5ta 26 2.97 X 10° 0.13(9.88 = 0.03) 
{0.039 = 0.0033) P0015 =5%x 107 
DRD2 1184524 149 9.60 x 10° 0.07 (10.16 = 0.06) 
{0.0067 = 0.0004)"= =7 x 108 
DRD2 5 289 x 10° 0.82(9.12 = 0.19) 
LedtStal1g4eza {0.20 = 0.0048) >-20008 =1% 108 


Data were acquired by association and dissociation kinetic experiments conducted in parallel at room temperature using [SH]-N-methylspiperone 
(0.8-1.0 nM) for aripiprazole and N-methylspiperone or [3H]-nemonapride (0.8-1.0nM) for nemonapride. Estimates of kort, Kon, and Ky were 
obtained from four independent experiments. Residence time was calculated as 1/ko. All data are mean +s.e.m. of four independent assays (n=4 
independent experiments). *statistically significant differences between wild-type and mutant receptors; n.s., not significant; P values are indicated, 
unpaired two-tailed Student's t-test. 
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Corrigendum: Rare cell variability 
and drug-induced reprogramming 
as a mode of cancer drug 


resistance 


Sydney M. Shaffer, Margaret C. Dunagin, Stefan R. Torborg, 
Eduardo A. Torre, Benjamin Emert, Clemens Krepler, 
Marilda Beqiri, Katrin Sproesser, Patricia A. Brafford, 

Min Xiao, Elliott Eggan, loannis N. Anastopoulos, 

Cesar A. Vargas-Garcia, Abhyudai Singh, 

Katherine L. Nathanson, Meenhard Herlyn & Arjun Raj 


Nature 546, 431-435 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature22794 


In Extended Data Fig. 4a of this Letter, the ‘JUN and ‘AXL’ labels on the 
histograms were inadvertently switched. The unmodified plot files and R 
code used to generate this figure are available on the Dropbox repository 
available with this Letter (link to the plot file: https://www.dropbox.com/s/ 
fl4ungg63rz4mnw/WM9_noDrug_20150810_geneHistogramRugs.pdf? 
dl=0; link to R code: https://www.dropbox.com/sh/g9c84n2torx7nuk/ 
AABrhqLdqD8jGw7vd1duKXZ6a/paper/plotScripts/RNAFISH?dl=0& 
preview=RNAFISH_analysis.R). Extended Data Fig. 4a of the origi- 
nal Letter has been corrected, and the original panel is shown as 
Supplementary Information to this Corrigendum for transparency. In 
addition, in Extended Data Fig. 9a, the underlying image for “SK-MEL-28 
NGER sort biological replicate 2’ was duplicated and also shown for 
“WM989-A6 NGFR sort biological replicate 2. The overlying colony 
counts for this dataset were correct. The Dropbox repository available 
with this Letter contains the correct images for both samples (link for 
SK-MEL-28 NGEFR sort biological replicate 2: https://www.dropbox. 
com/s/qek704120tob33m/polygonImg_20160602_SKMEL_replicate. 
eps?¢dl=0; link for WM989-A6 NGER sort biological replicate 2: https:// 
www.dropbox.com/s/cObajcl 9qfswhgz/polygonImg_20160517.eps?dl= 
0). Extended Data Fig. 9a of the original Letter has been corrected, 
and the original panel is shown as Supplementary Information to this 
Corrigendum for transparency. We thank S. Y. Lee for identifying the 
duplicated image and bringing it to our attention. The conclusions of this 
Letter are unaffected by these errors. 


Supplementary Information is available in the online version of this 
Corrigendum. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25993 


Corrigendum: Landscape of 
X chromosome inactivation across 
human tissues 


Taru Tukiainen, Alexandra-Chloé Villani, Angela Yen, 

Manuel A. Rivas, Jamie L. Marshall, Rahul Satija, 

Matt Aguirre, Laura Gauthier, Mark Fleharty, Andrew Kirby, 
Beryl B. Cummings, Stephane E. Castel, Konrad J. Karczewski, 
Francois Aguet, Andrea Byrnes, GTEx Consortium, 

Tuuli Lappalainen, Aviv Regev, Kristin G. Ardlie, Nir Hacohen & 
Daniel G. MacArthur 


Nature 550, 244-248 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature24265 


In this Letter, the Source Data associated with Fig. 2a and d were 
incorrect. This was due to an error during manuscript preparation, 
when transformed data instead of the raw values plotted in the figure 
were included in the Source Data file. The figure panels are correct 
and remain unchanged, and these errors do not affect the results or 
conclusions of the Letter. We apologize for any confusion this may have 
caused. The original incorrect Source Data for Fig. 2 are provided as 
Supplementary Information to this Corrigendum, for transparency. 
The original Letter has been corrected online. 


Supplementary Information is available in the online version of this Corrigendum. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


RETRACTION 
doi:10.1038/nature25779 


Retraction: Asia’s glaciers are a 
regionally important buffer against 
drought 


Hamish D. Pritchard 


Nature 545, 169-174 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature22062 


In this Article, I estimated net glacial melt volumes on the river- 
basin scale from long-term precipitation and temperature records 
(1951-2007), taking into account the various mass contributions from 
avalanching, sublimation, snow drifting and so on. To this component 
(the seasonally delayed turnover of water in the glacial system) I added 
an estimate of the contribution due to sustained glacial mass losses, 
based on sparse observations of multi-decadal change. I then accounted 
for meltwater losses through evaporation, and compared this to net 
precipitation, distributed across river basins and across the catchments 
of a large number of dams. I estimated the second meltwater com- 
ponent (the additional contribution from glacier losses) as —0.35 to 
—0.40 metres water-equivalent per decade based on a global compi- 
lation of long-term mass-balance observations (from table 2 in ref. 32 
of the Article). In this table, losses are described as “decadal averages 
(millimetres water equivalent)” but the units are actually intended to be 
decadally averaged annual values. Hence, the loss components of total 
meltwater that I used in my calculations are too small and the summed 
meltwater volumes reported here should be larger. Asia’s glaciers are 
thus regionally a more important buffer against drought than I first 
stated, strengthening some of the conclusions of this study but also 
altering others. I am therefore retracting this Article. I thank L. Zhao 
and J. Moore for bringing the error to my attention. 
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Boost your market value 


To get grants and jobs, know where your skills will be valued and how to promote them. 


BY PETER FISKE 


ost academic researchers might not 
M: familiar with marketing, but my 

own long stint in the private sector 
and my recent return to academia have taught 
me that a market strategy can be a crucial 
step in winning grants, building a scientific 
reputation and advancing your career. 

When I left academia in 2000 to launch 
my first company, I thought that marketing 
and sales were the same thing. To my mind, 
they both involved showing potential cus- 
tomers my company’s amazing technology 
and believing that they would want to buy it. 
But after several months, I hadn’t closed on 
a single sale. 

Why? I hadn't done a market analysis to 
learn whether my product would actually meet 
my customers’ needs. And I had not developed 
a market strategy to attract their attention. 


A business-adviser colleague explained 
that sales involves presenting your product or 
service to prospective customers and address- 
ing the decisions and steps that they must 
take before they buy. Marketing, by contrast, 
is a two-part process: figuring out what that 
product or service needs to be (in other words, 
carrying out a market analysis), and then 
working out how best to promote and present 
it (coming up with a market strategy). 


ADJUSTING THE FOCUS 
I soon learnt that even the best technology 
does not ‘sell’ itself. I was certain that our 
high-precision optical tools were superior to 
those of our competitors, but I did not under- 
stand or appreciate what might keep potential 
customers from switching to our product. 

So I interviewed customers to determine 
exactly what they lacked and to work out how 
we could provide it to them. Our sales took 


off as soon as I had learnt that my clients were 
desperate for two things: rapid order fulfilment 
and test-certified optical components. 

How does all this apply to scientists? Some 
might think that market analyses and market 
strategies have nothing to do with their work. 
Take grants, for example. Requests for grant 
proposals (RFPs) already specify the funder’s 
requirements and the boundaries of the 
research problem to be funded. It would seem 
that no market analysis is required. 

But if you're seeking funding from any 
source — whether a government agency, a 
foundation or a business — bear in mind that 
long before a funder issues an RFP, it assesses 
key areas of research need. Funders might 
organize invitation-only workshops to gather 
feedback from research or industry leaders. 
Often, a funding agency will have published a 
strategic plan or technical road map that iden- 
tifies the priority areas for research. The US > 
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INDUSTRY 
Women alone in tech 


US corporate-training programmes 
aimed at retaining female researchers 

in technology might be focusing on 

the wrong targets. A report published 

in February examines the results of 
in-depth interviews with 23 women 

in information-technology jobs 

across industry, including some at 
manufacturers, software-development 
firms and an insurance company (H. 
Annabiand S. Lebovitz Inf. Syst. J. http:// 
dx.doi.org/10.1111/isj.12182; 2018). The 
authors sought to identify challenges 
faced by female researchers in this 

field. Employers often invest in female- 
centred mentoring and professional 
development, but the study participants 
said that they still feel forced out by their 
work environment. Fifteen respondents 
reported feeling isolated and excluded 

at work, and 13 said that a male- 
dominated workplace causes feelings of 
alienation. “There's a mismatch with these 
investments in training and the barriers 
that women actually face,” says lead author 
Hala Annabi, an information-systems 
scholar at the University of Washington in 
Seattle. A Pew Research Center report (see 
go.nature.com/2esrhz5) found that the 
proportion of women in computer-related 
fields in the United States has dropped 
from 32% in 1990 to 25% today. 


SCIENCE ACTIVISM 
March for advocacy 


The second March for Science is 

scheduled for 14 April in Washington DC 
(marchforscience.com). Organizers hope 
to recapture the energy and enthusiasm 

of last year’s event, when more than 

1 million researchers and others — in 

600 cities around the world — marched in 
support of evidence-based policy and the 
application of science for the greater good. 
Organizers worldwide expect events with 
fewer marchers, placards and chants but 
more advocacy-related activities. Berlin 

is planning a ‘local hero programme in 
which scientists will give public talks at 
cafes and other venues. March-related 
activities in Portland, Oregon, will 

include speeches by local politicians and 

a science expo with at least 30 presenters. 
The election and inauguration of Donald 
Trump as US president helped to spur 
marchers last year. But Caroline Weinberg, 
an organizer of the march, says that science 
activism shouldn't depend on controversial 
events to draw interest and participation. 
“We can't allow our advocacy to be tethered 
to those moments,’ she says. 
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PLAY TO YOUR STRENGTHS 


Marketing tips for ajob search 


@ Understand yourself. List your key 
technical skills, experience, perspective 
and approach to problem-solving. What 
problems do you solve best, and in 

which situations or environments do you 
produce your best work? When have you 
been your happiest at work and what were 
you doing? Knowing this will help you to 
identify the types of employer for whom 
you can add the greatest value. 

@ Conduct a market analysis for the jobs 
and fields that interest you. Seek out 
people who received their PhD in the same 
field as yours, or in one that’s similar, but 
who have gone in different professional 
directions. Ask them where scientists with 
your background and strengths have been 
successtul. Identify industries in which 
your skills and experience are relevant 
and valued, and investigate organizations 
whose mission aligns with your work. Gain 
a ‘market perspective’ on an industry 


> Department of Energy’s Advanced Manu- 
facturing Office, for example, has published 
a five-year plan (see go.nature.com/2elyc71). 
You should review such documents, as well 
as past RFPs from the agency concerned, and 
aim to learn from colleagues or associates 
what took place at earlier planning workshops. 

If you don't personally know former 
programme managers at an agency, you can 
search for them on LinkedIn, and find out 
which research ideas overall have proved 
most successful at that agency. And you 
can contact the funder itself and speak to a 
grant administrator or programme manager 
to learn whether your specific research idea 
pertains to the funder’s strategic interest 
(see Nature 482, 429-431; 2012). (Grant- 
writers should first study a funder’s website 
and grant materials to learn the funder’s 
priorities, and glean background informa- 
tion and context.) 


STREAMLINE YOUR SEARCH 

Many early-career scientists fail to conduct 
a market analysis or develop a market strat- 
egy for their job search. They wait for a job 
advertisement to appear and then submit a 
CV — acompendium of every element of 
their research career so far — and hope that 
their background and research experience 
will merit further review. 

Instead, before applying for specific jobs, 
you should deploy the market analysis-and- 
strategy template outlined above (see ‘Play 
to your strengths’). Sound out people who 
are already working in a field or for organi- 
zations that interest you (see Nature 538, 


by joining a professional organization 

or taking a short course or workshop 

to understand how your scientific 
background might align with that interest. 
@ Expand your network. Reach out each 
week to people in positions that interest 
you, and meet them in person, if possible, 
to learn more about what they do. Follow 
up with them periodically to let them know 
your professional trajectory. Not only will 
you gain insights into positions or roles 
that interest you, but you might get help 
from these contacts in your job search. 

@ Focus on opportunities. Identify those 
organizations that you feel are the best 

fit for your skills, interests and values. 
Conduct informational interviews with key 
managers — who may be expanding their 
teams in the future — to get a feel for the 
work environment. Find out the managers’ 
goals and needs and see how your skills 
and background could help. PF. 


417-418; 2016). Ideally, aim to connect 
with scientists whose backgrounds are simi- 
lar to yours — perhaps they earned a PhD 
in the same field or from the same institu- 
tion — and who have enough experience 

to directly advise 


i here your 
“Marketing you on W! y 
wifi skills and interests 
[ade fit, and how best to 
but offer crucial present ins 
inci ° As part of your 
pated _ where market strategy, 
a discipline is ‘oa should ae 


heading.” 


craft and main- 
tain a profes- 
sional online persona. Use a platform such as 
LinkedIn or ResearchGate to create a detailed 
profile emphasizing key skills and experience, 
and to link up with others in relevant organi- 
zations or fields of research. 

Use online technical forums to ask about 
skills and experience needed in an industry 
or fora specific position (part of your market 
analysis), and answer technical questions 
posed by others. Taking part in such dialogues 
can make recruiters notice you and seek you 
out regarding prospective openings. 

These marketing activities are time- 
consuming. But they offer crucial insight into 
where a discipline or a field of technology is 
heading, and into the skills, knowledge and 
experience that you'll find most valuable. = 


Peter Fiske is director of the Water-Energy 
Resilience Research Institute at the Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory in Berkeley, 
California. 
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PROFESSIONAL OUTCOMES 


PhD career paths hold promise 


Most people studying for science doctorates land a job that they enjoy after graduating. 


BY CHRIS WOOLSTON 


s universities around the world award 
A=" PhDs at an ever-increasing 

rate, some doctoral students might 
wonder whether the degree is still worth all 
the time, effort and sacrifice. 

But two recent projects tracking the journeys 
of PhD holders in the United Kingdom and 
Canada offer reason for optimism: graduates in 
the sciences and other fields are highly employ- 
able, even if they don't always end up where they 
expected. “There's a lot of pessimism about an 
oversupply of PhDs,” says Sally Hancock, an 
education researcher at the University of York, 
UK, who led the study in her nation — one of 
only a few of its kind worldwide. “These data 
can help demystify what happens next.” 

Using information collected by the UK 
Higher Education Statistics Agency, Hancock 
analysed the job outcomes of more than 4,700 
people throughout the United Kingdom who 
graduated with a PhD in either the 2008-09 or 
2010-11 academic years. All respondents were 
surveyed 3.5 years after graduation. 

Hancock’ analysis, funded by the UK Society 
for Research into Higher Education and yet to 
be published, suggests that around 2% of grad- 
uates across all fields were unemployed, and 
nearly 80% had full-time jobs. Close to 10% 
worked part-time. The rest were mostly pursu- 
ing further studies or doing volunteer work. 

Nearly 30% of those with full- or part-time 
jobs ended up in academia. Of those, about 70% 
worked as teaching professionals and 30% were 
university researchers. Around 20% worked 
in industry, often as researchers or managers. 
Another 20% held medical jobs, including as 
practitioners and medical scientists. 

PhD holders, at least in the United Kingdom, 
are hardly on the poverty line, says Janet Met- 
calfe, head of Vitae, anon-profit science-career 
advocacy organization in Cambridge, UK. 
“Tt’s been like that since the 1970s,” Metcalfe 
says. “They've always been highly employable. 
They've always had a premium over those who 
hold master’s and undergraduate degrees.” 

Previous Vitae surveys, Metcalfe notes, 
have found that roughly 80% of postdocs 
want to remain in academia — many more 
than actually do so (see Nature 550, 549-552; 
2017). “There's a complete mismatch between 
career aspirations and the potential for getting 
academic positions,” she says. 

Although many people with PhDs end up 
changing course from their original career plan, 
that hasn't drastically eroded career satisfaction: 


more than 95% of respondents across all sectors 
in Hancock’ analysis said that they were at least 
somewhat satisfied with their careers, including 
48% who said they were very satisfied. “Satis- 
faction doesn't vary much by sector,’ Hancock 
says. “Even if it’s not what they expected, the 
outcomes are OK” 

Hancock's analysis revealed some dispari- 
ties in salaries. Those reported for graduates 
in academia (a yearly median of £37,000, or 
US$51,000) were higher than those in industry 
(£36,000 for men; £34,000 for women). 

Women in the biological sciences 
reported earning a median 
of £35,000 per year com- 
pared with £36,000 for 
men. The gender gap 
was slightly larger 
in the physical sci- 
ences and engineer- 
ing, where women 
reported a median 
salary of £34,000 
and men £36,000. 
The biggest gap was 
in the biomedical sci- 
ences, where women 
reported an annual sal- 
ary of £36,000, whereas 
men earned £45,000. “There 
are persistent and stubborn gender 
differences,’ Hancock says, but she adds that 
the data offer no clues about the root cause of 
the pay disparities. 

Metcalfe says that the data do not make it 
clear whether UK female scientists are getting 
short-changed. She notes that the survey used 
salary ranges, not exact salaries, and that the 
relatively small number of people surveyed in 
the biomedical sciences — fewer than 600 — 
makes the figures sensitive to outliers. 

In Canada, the 10,000 PhDs Project at the 
University of Toronto (UT) (see go.nature. 
com/2ccdzyj), led by biochemist Reinhart 
Reithmeier, also found encouraging results. 
The project tracked outcomes for all PhD 
holders who received a doctoral degree from 
UT between 2002 and 2015. Through online 
searches, project researchers verified job titles 
for 9,583 PhD holders, or 88% of all graduates. 
The study has no data for the remaining 12%, 
but Reithmeier notes that in the 2016 census, 
the unemployment rate for all PhD graduates 
in Canada was 5.1%. 

Science doctoral degrees led to a wide array 
of positions in Canada. About 23% of respond- 
ents have tenure or tenure-track positions, and 


just over half work in any type of academic 
position, including as administrators. Nearly 
30% are in industry, and others work for the 
federal or provincial governments, charities or 
entrepreneurial businesses. 

The unusually large percentage of graduates 
in academia might bea local phenomenon, says 
Joshua Barker, dean of UT’s School of Graduate 
Studies. “We know that a lot of our graduates 
like to stay in the region,” he says. The report 
found that the city’s two largest universities 
— UT and York University — employed nearly 

1,200 UT graduates between them. 

The study shows that PhD hold- 
ers landed a variety of posi- 
tions in industry. Nearly 
60% of life-sciences 
graduates now working 
in the private sector 
ended up in biotech- 
nology or pharma- 
ceutical jobs. But 

13% of all physical- 

sciences PhDs in the 
private sector work 
in banking, finance or 
investments — sectors 
that increasingly need spe- 
cialists who can manage big 
data (see Nature 548, 613-614; 
2017). “These niches probably didn't 

exist 15 years ago,” says Reithmeier. 

The UT findings were largely consistent with 
a survey from the University of British Colum- 
bia in Vancouver done in 2016, which tracked 
graduates who had earned PhDs from 2005 to 
2013 (see go.nature.com/2tdcgh9). Just over 
half of those graduates had positions in aca- 
demia; of those, nearly 15% had postdoctoral 
fellowships. More than 91% of survey respond- 
ents said that they felt as ifthey were on the right 
career path, but some reported that they felt 
overqualified, unable to find work that was rel- 
evant to their doctoral degree. “I don't want to 
ignore those who are struggling and unhappy, 
says Susan Porter, the university’s dean and 
vice-provost of graduate and postdoctoral stud- 
ies. “Some feel that they were fed a line” 

The main takeaway, Metcalfe says, is that 
PhD recipients should feel confident in their 
career potential, especially if they are willing to 
look beyond universities. “All of our language in 
academia encourages researchers to be academ- 
ics,’ she says. “The challenge is getting over this 
psychological barrier to help researchers look 
more widely in terms of employment. There are 
some great jobs out there.” m 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


WRITING FOR THE END OF THE WORLD 


BY KARLO YEAGER RODRIGUEZ 


hat apocalypse am I creating 
W 
I feed two blank sheets of 
onionskin, carbon paper sandwiched 
between, through my typewriter’s platen. 
I stop a moment, remembering this joke. 
This guy gets on a bus, it starts, but I don't 
write that. 

Instead, I begin my 302nd story about the 
end of the world. I stretch my fingers over 
the keys, looking out the window. When I 
first got this cabin, I chose it for its view 
of the pond, cradled by the mountains. 
Today, I'm choosing it for its isolation 
from the world. 

Off the grid. Solar panels on the 
roof; overflow to shielded battery 
back-ups underground. Enough to run 
my fridge. Wood-burning stove, in case 
I'm up here during the winter. Battery- 
powered well pump, with a UV sanitation 
system for if the pond gets contaminated. 
Hell, I even have an e-reader with a down- 
loaded version of Wikipedia to make sure I 
can still do research. 

Iache to turn on my radios — Internet app 
and ham, if the other goes offline — and see 
what's happening out in the world, but no. 

I have a deadline. 


So, this guy, he gets on a bus. Across from 
where he sits, is another guy gripping a bat- 
tered briefcase on his lap, a thin sheen of 
sweat on his face. Every time the bus stops, 
nervous briefcase man cracks open his brief- 
case and throws fistfuls of crumpled paper 
out the window. 


The first time I ended the world was at a 
workshop down near DC. They wanted to 
contract me as a — get this — futurist. I'd 
only ever written some stories with rockets 
and ray-guns, but the pay was good. 

Q: What's the difference between ‘writer 
and ‘futurist’? 

A: The amount of dollars in front of the 
decimal. 

If] accepted, I was to get myself to Union 
Station, where they would transport me the 
rest of the way to an undisclosed location. 
When I approached the young man holding 
a card with my name on it, he directed me 
towards an olive-drab bus. Another author 
flumped down into the seat across from 
mine. Instead of putting his briefcase under 
his seat, he kept it in his lap. He caught my 
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glance, and patted its leather. 

“Gift from my daughter,’ he said. “To cele- 
brate my first sale” I nodded and smiled — it 
was the polite thing to do — but didn't think 
it important at the time. 

We pulled into a corporate office park 
somewhere in Alexandria, and filed off into 
the building. Bad coffee, good doughnuts. 
I balanced one atop the other before being 


led into a large classroom with long tables. 

Apart from a huge mirror where a chalk- 
board would be, the room was as bland and 
forgettable as our instructor. As he explained 
different scenarios, I stared at the mirror. I 
was sure the spooks and top brass were 
watching us from behind it. 

“Be creative when writing about apoca- 
lypses,” he said. 

Apocalypses. 

Plural. 

Ialways assumed there would be only one. 

“Imagine the danger is imminent? He 
paused to look at all of us. “Because it is. 
Think it all through. 

“Worst-case, best-case and all scenarios in 
between. Everyone is affected, whether it’s 
the leader of a country or of the local PTA. 
We want you to think of all types of stories.” 

“Are we, briefcase author said, “actually 
in danger? I can't help but notice we were 
the ones who dropped the bomb on another 
country.” 

Others shrank away from him, and silence 
filled the space. 

Was it lunchtime? Dinner? 

We had all been under the flicker of 
fluorescents so long, nobody knew any 
more. In a workshop run by spooks, were 
they studying whom among us could do 
what they needed? 


Back to the joke. 

So, our guy notices nervous briefcase man 
throwing wads of paper from his briefcase 
out the window at the first stop. Then the 


second, and on the third, he decides to find 
out why he’s doing it. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ he says. “I can't help but 
notice every time we stop, you open your 
briefcase, and throw papers out the window.” 

“That's right,” nervous briefcase man says 
after a minute. 

“Why?” 

At the question, nervous briefcase man’s 
face lights up with a sly smile, and he 
beckons our guy a bit closer. 

“It’s to keep the elephants away,” he 
confides. 


the world. As I worked, the other writ- 
ers, clicking their pens, or drumming their 
fingers, imagined their loved ones stricken 
down in the first wave, or left to lingering 
deaths. Each wrestling with their emotions. 
Long enough to pin them down, 
observe and describe them. 

The writer with the briefcase, sat alone at 
his desk, dabbing at his upper lip while tak- 
ing notes. Back on the bus, he muttered in 
the dark, hugging his briefcase to his chest. 

He never made it off the bus. 

Our instructor intervened, and prevented 
the police from taking our statements. 
Whatever he told them made the Capitol 
Police retreat to their patrol cars. They 
debriefed us on the incident. 

Hed had a bad ticker, if you can believe it. 


“But, sir, our guy on the bus says, “there 
arent any elephants for thousands of miles!” 
The bus is coming up to the next stop, and 
nervous briefcase guy cracks the case open, 
crumpling papers into a fist. 
“See how well it works?” 


I start typing, eyes on the distant mountains. 

Hope is important in these stories. No mat- 
ter how grim things can get, I always try to 
leave room for it. People like stories like that. 

When I'm done, I peel the carbon copy 
off, stuff it in an envelope to be mailed out 
to a magazine. The original, I put in my safe, 
hidden in the crawlspace. 

Will this story stop the apocalypse this 
time? 

I doubt it, but I’ve got to try something. m 


Karlo Yeager Rodriguez is from the 
enchanted island of Puerto Rico, but moved to 
Baltimore some years back. He lives happily 
with his partner and one very odd dog. 
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They taught us how the disruption of 
human systems can cause the end of 
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Louis Pasteur and Robert Koch to the sequencing of the 

human genome in 2003, the past 200 years have seen 
medicine advance at an extraordinary pace. People are now 
enjoying longer and healthier lives than their ancestors. But as 
any medical researcher will attest, ambitions go much further. 

The stories in this Outlook, chosen in consultation with 
editors from the Nature Research journals, represent some 
of the biggest opportunities we have to improve our future 
health. Our selection is not exhaustive, nor can we be certain 
that all research we report will come to fruition. But if only a 
fraction does, humanity can look forward to a healthier future. 

To avoid antibiotic resistance undoing a century’s worth of 
progress, researchers are racing to restock the antibacterial 
armoury (see page S5). Others are exploiting the data 
generated by ubiquitous computers and smartphones to 
better anticipate outbreaks of infectious disease (S2). 

With the potential for gain so great, the prevention of illness 
is playing an ever-larger part in medicine (S20). Intervention 
to protect people from long-term disease could begin in the 
first moments after birth (S18). And although a decline in 
health in later life might seem normal, there is ongoing debate 
about where healthy ageing ends and disease begins (S15). 

Work to exert greater control over rogue immune systems 
(S8), as well as to develop technological solutions to paralysis 
(S12), is showing initial promise. The advent of CRISPR-Cas 
genome editing has raised hopes for widespread use of gene 
therapy (S23); meanwhile, this technology is also aiding the 
search for new drugs (S10). As long as barriers to accessing 
the best treatments available can be negotiated away (S26), 
the future of medicine could be very bright indeed. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the financial support of 
Merck in producing this Outlook. As always, Nature has sole 
responsibility for all editorial content. 
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Cloudy witha 
chance of flu 


Internet search data, medical records and networks 
of on-the-ground experts could enable the accurate 
forecasting and faster control of disease outbreaks. 


BY MICHAEL EISENSTEIN 


ven though you know it’s a sensible 
B= you're on the fence about whether 
it would be worth the bother to have this 
season's influenza vaccine. But a quick glance at 


the flu forecast on your phone sets you straight: 
there’s a warning about a recent spike of cases 
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nearby, so you head to the clinic rather than 
risk a feverish week in bed. Epidemiologists 
eagerly anticipate such a future, in which 
they can track infectious diseases with the 
same confidence as meteorologists mapping 
the weather. But those making predictions of 
this type face a serious problem. “There is just 
not a lot of observational data in the disease 


world,’ says Cécile Viboud, an epidemiologist 
at the US National Institutes of Health Fogarty 
International Center in Bethesda, Maryland. 
“It’s several orders of magnitude less than what 
we have in other fields.” 

This year marks the centenary of the start 
of the Spanish flu pandemic, which involved 
a strain of flu virus known as H1N1 that killed 
up to 5% of the world’s population. The world 
is now much better prepared for such threats, 
as shown by the international reaction to the 
HIN1 pandemic of 2009, which was coordi- 
nated by a global network of laboratories that 
perform clinical testing. Yet the response was 
not swift enough to fully contain the pandemic, 
which claimed the lives of about 250,000 people 
in the first 12 months (EF. S. Dawood et al. Lancet 
Infect. Dis. 12, 687-695; 2012). 

Lawrence Madoff, an infectious-disease 
specialist at the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School in Worcester, sees such 
delays as being an inherent constraint of con- 
ventional lab-based surveillance strategies. 
“They're limited by their tendency to have rigid 
structures and count specific cases, and by a 
bureaucratic slowness that gets built into the 
system,” he says. For example, flu surveillance 
in the United States relies on a network called 
the Influenza-like Illness Surveillance Program, 
through which health-care providers across the 
country file weekly reports of probable cases 
on the basis of symptoms, and submit samples 
from patients to testing centres. The results are 
assessed centrally by the US Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC). Consequently, 
even for a well-studied disease such as flu, it 
can take weeks to identify and respond to an 
outbreak. For diseases that are not monitored 
routinely, the delay can be catastrophic. For 
example, the response to the 2014-15 outbreak 
of Ebola in West Africa was described by an 
international panel of public-health special- 
ists as an “egregious failure’, owing to the 
months-long delay before the World Health 
Organization (WHO) moved to contain what 
was already a full-blown emergency. 

The good news is that the present era of wide- 
spread access to the Internet and digital health 
has created a rich reservoir of valuable data for 
researchers to dive into. “You could start to har- 
ness all this data that’s being generated on the 
web, gathered across different sources, to under- 
stand population health patterns,’ says John 
Brownstein, a computational epidemiologist 
and chief innovation officer at Boston Children’s 
Hospital in Massachusetts. By harvesting and 
combining these streams of big data with 
conventional ways of monitoring infectious 
diseases, the public-health community could 
gain fresh powers to catch and curb emerging 
outbreaks before they rage out of control. 


GOING VIRAL 

Data scientists at Google were the first to make 
a major splash using data gathered online to 
track infectious diseases. The Google Flu 
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Trends algorithm, launched in November 
2008, combed through hundreds of billions 
of users’ queries on the popular search engine 
to look for small increases in flu-related terms 
such as symptoms or vaccine availability. 
Initial data suggested that Google Flu Trends 
could accurately map the incidence of flu with 
a lag of roughly one day. “It was a very excit- 
ing use of these data for the purpose of public 
health,” says Brownstein. “It really did start 
a whole revolution and new field of work in 
query data.” 

Unfortunately, Google Flu Trends faltered 
when it mattered the most, completely missing 
the onset in April 2009 of the H1N1 pandemic. 
The algorithm also ran into trouble later on 
in the pandemic. It had been trained against 
seasonal fluctuations of flu, says Viboud, but 
people’s behaviour changed in the wake of 
panic fuelled by media reports — and that 
threw off Google's data. “Before, only people 
who had flu were searching for flu symptoms,” 
says Nicholas Generous, a biosurveillance 
researcher at Los Alamos National Labora- 
tory in New Mexico. “All of a sudden, people 
that didn't have flu were searching and that 
ended up giving a false result.” The project 
never recovered because “people at Google 
felt that it was not worth trying to improve the 
algorithm’, says Viboud. The company stopped 
supporting Google Flu Trends in August 2015, 
although it continued to furnish academic 
and governmental organizations with rel- 
evant search data. “Google was a trailblazer, 
but monitoring diseases was not its primary 
purpose,’ says Viboud. 

Nevertheless, its work with Internet usage 
data was inspirational for infectious-disease 
researchers. A subsequent study from a team 
led by Cecilia Marques-Toledo at the Federal 
University of Minas Gerais in Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil, used Twitter to get high-resolution data 
on the spread of dengue fever in the country. 
The researchers could quickly map new cases 
to specific cities and even predict where the 
disease might spread to next (C. A. Marques- 
Toledo et al. PLoS Negl. Trop. Dis. 11, e0005729; 
2017). Similarly, Brownstein and his colleagues 
were able to use search data from Google and 
Twitter to project the spread of Zika virus in 
Latin America several weeks before formal 
outbreak declarations were made by public- 
health officials. Both Internet services are used 
widely, which makes them data-rich resources. 
But they are also proprietary systems for which 
access to data is controlled by a third party; 
for that reason, Generous and his colleagues 
have opted instead to make use of search data 
from Wikipedia, which is open source. “You 
can get the access logs, and how many people 
are viewing articles, which serves as a pretty 
good proxy for search interest,’ he says. 

However, the problems that sank Google 
Flu Trends still exist. “Internet data is really 
great for diseases that are seasonal, where a lot 
of people get sick and there isn’t a lot of media 


hype,’ says Generous. “It probably wouldn't 
work for Ebola.” He also notes that there are 
challenges in interpreting how people engage 
with the Internet on infectious diseases: they 
might be worried about their own symptoms, 
but could also have concerns about friends or 
family in high-risk areas, or simply be curi- 
ous. Additionally, online activity differs for 
infectious conditions with a social stigma 
such as syphilis or AIDS, because people who 
are or might be affected are more likely to be 
concerned about privacy. Appropriate search- 
term selection is essential: Generous notes that 
initial attempts to track flu on Twitter were 
confounded by irrelevant tweets about ‘Bieber 
fever’ —a decidedly non-fatal condition affect- 
ing fans of Canadian pop star Justin Bieber. 
Alternatively, researchers can go straight to 
the source — by using smartphone apps to ask 
people directly about their health. Brownstein’s 
team has partnered with the Skoll Global 
Threats Fund to develop an app called Flu 
Near You, through 


which users can volun- “Internet 
tarily report symptoms data is really 
of infection and other greatfor 
information. “You get diseases that 
more detailed demo- «are seasonal, 
graphics about ageand where alot 
gender and vaccina- of people get 
tion status — things sick.” 


that you can’t get 

from other sources,’ says Brownstein. Ten 
European Union member states are involved 
ina similar surveillance programme known as 
Influenzanet, which has generally maintained 
30,000-40,000 active users for seven consecu- 
tive flu seasons. These voluntary reporting 
systems are particularly useful for diseases 
such as flu, for which many people do not 
bother going to the doctor — although it can 
be hard to persuade people to participate for 
no immediate benefit, says Brownstein. “But 
we still get a good signal from the people that 
are willing to bea part of this.” 


NETWORK NEWS 
Internet activity and even self-reported data 
still leave a lot of room for interpretation. 
But front-line media reports can offer more 
trustworthy data points for signals of infec- 
tious diseases. One of the earliest forays into 
online epidemiology was ProMED-mail, 
established in 1994 as a mailing list for 
public-health experts to share reports of 
infectious diseases — including news stories, 
public-health announcements and clini- 
cal observations — from around the world. 
ProMED-mail blossomed rapidly into a 
widely used service that is managed by the 
International Society for Infectious Diseases in 
Brookline, Massachusetts. “More than 70,000 
people now use it, and it’s become a much more 
organized system of moderated reports,’ says 
Madoff, ProMED-mail’s editor. 

The service has also spawned a more 
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extensive effort known as HealthMap, an 
online atlas of infectious-disease reports built 
by Brownstein and his colleagues that pulls 
in data from ProMED-mail, reports from 
organizations such as the WHO and online 
news aggregated by Google and its Chinese 
counterpart Baidu. “All these news sites are 
out there,” says Brownstein. “If you can just 
organize them, you can do an even better job 
of bringing down the time required to under- 
stand when a disease is unfolding” HealthMap 
extracts data automatically from these sources 
in real-time, giving it the advantage of speed 
in terms of catching a signal. But as with other 
attempts to computationally filter data from 
the Internet, researchers must be cautious 
of false positives such as mistaking news of 
malaria-related research for actual outbreaks 
of the disease. Accordingly, Madoff favours 
manual oversight for ProMED-mail. “Every- 
thing is hand-curated,’ he says. 

When used properly, these Internet data 
streams can give the public-health community 
a head start in mobilizing a response to an 
outbreak. Madoff notes that ProMED-mail 
has pushed a number of emerging diseases 
into the public eye, compelling governments 
to take action. “We were first to report on 
MERS [Middle East respiratory syndrome] 
in Saudi Arabia in 2012,’ he says. “The Saudi 
Ministry of Health quickly responded and told 
us they knew about it and had a couple of other 
cases, and gave us more formal verification” A 
similar scenario played out for the outbreak of 
severe acute respiratory syndrome (SARS) in 
2003, in which the Chinese government was 
initially reluctant to acknowledge the threat. 
“Once it was made public, they were ready to 
respond and became much more transpar- 
ent,’ says Madoff. As a result, the international 
research community could begin to develop 
vaccines and treatments. And for known 
threats, HealthMap has outpaced conventional 
surveillance platforms in identifying recent 
infectious-disease events, including the out- 
breaks of both the H1N1 flu strain and Ebola. 
“We've shown these sources can bring down 
the time of detection by days or even weeks,” 
says Brownstein. 


TRUST, BUT VERIFY 
All strategies for the indirect surveillance 
of disease still need to be clinically vali- 
dated. This puts digital epidemiologists 
back under the constraints of conventional 
lab-based surveillance, which means weeks 
of delay — while patients seek medical care 
and samples are tested — before researchers 
can validate their signal. For less common 
diseases, this can be especially problematic. 
“The traditional surveillance data often is 
not there, or it’s there but very patchy,’ says 
Viboud. Researchers are therefore looking to 
data from medicine's front line that are more 
reliable indicators of infectious-disease events. 
Working directly with medical records is 
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DENGUE 


bi 


Nicholas Generous and colleagues review data as part of efforts to forecast the spread of dengue fever. 


one potential solution. In 2014, Viboud and 
her colleagues collaborated with medical-data 
company IMS Health (now part of Durham, 
North Carolina-based IQVIA), which provided 
de-identified medical claims filed across the 
United States. Analysis of the documents, which 
clinicians must submit to obtain reimbursement 
from health-insurance companies, produced 
a weekly view of flu transmission in US cities 
that was more detailed than the state-level data 
that are normally reported. “Medical claims are 
very solid because they're based on actual vis- 
its to practitioners, says Viboud. “To me, this 
is the most high-resolution data set out there.” 
However, such reports are also affected by 
delays, with many doctors filing claims weeks 
after seeing a patient, which makes the process 
better suited to post hoc epidemic analysis than 
to real-time surveillance. 

Electronic health records could prove 
more useful as timely indicators of an out- 
break, by helping to catch cases at the time of 
diagnosis. But using them poses privacy chal- 
lenges — and in the United States, these data 
are under the control of private entities rather 
than a government agency, making it trickier 
to negotiate access. “They probably won't make 
that data available to researchers — it will 
probably just be available to public-health offi- 
cials,” says Generous. That would require the 
relevant local or national public-health agen- 
cies to act as intermediaries in processing and 
distributing health-record-derived insights 
to researchers, who can then use them in the 
modelling and analysis of epidemics. 

This approach is limited to nations whose 
health-care systems are highly digitized, which 
is generally not the case for the low-income 
countries that have the highest burden of 
infectious disease. Madoff and his colleagues 
are trying to address this challenge through 
a programme called EpiCore — an army of 
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epidemiologists with Internet access that can 
be mobilized to confirm reports of infection 
directly. “We have over 2,000 volunteer epide- 
miologists now in around 140 countries who 
agree to be contacted in the event that there is 
an outbreak somewhere and to try to verify it? 
says Madoff. “They can do so through an online 
platform that allows them to remain unidenti- 
fied, so we can help people who are fearful ofa 
government crackdown or something like that.’ 

For now, such diagnoses are being made the 
old-fashioned way, with health-care workers 
dispatching blood and other samples from 
people with symptoms to dedicated labs 
for testing. However, rapid strides in DNA- 
sequencing technology are making it feasible 
to achieve the accurate, on-site identification 
of pathogenic agents at minimal cost. Soon, it 
could be common for mobile diagnostic labs 
to acquire and upload genome data in the 
field. In 2016, for example, an international 
team of researchers took to the back roads 
of Brazil with a low-cost, portable sequenc- 
ing system developed by Oxford Nanopore 
Technologies, based in the United Kingdom, 
which enabled them to analyse samples from 
across northeastern Brazil at the height of the 
Zika virus outbreak. Such an approach could 
tell public-health researchers exactly which 
strain of pathogen they're grappling with, 
as well as help them to reconstruct chains of 
transmission — valuable information for con- 
taining and controlling infectious diseases. 
“We'll get direct viral confirmation,” says 
Brownstein. “I’m not sure how long that’s going 
to take, but it will definitely replace what we've 
been doing up until now.” 


PANDEMIC-PROOF 

Another challenge will be to move beyond 
one-off demonstrations based on single data 
streams to a proven system that integrates 


several sources of data — for example, coupling 
early warnings from ‘noisy’ social-media data 
with high-confidence signs of infection gleaned 
from hospital records — and that can be trained 
to pick up signals for several diseases at a time. 
“You might have a little bit of laboratory or clin- 
ical data that you can mix with Google Trends 
data or participatory surveillance,’ says Viboud. 
“That's where the field is going.” Veterinary data 
will also become an important piece of the 
puzzle, with the potential to give researchers 
warnings of emerging pathogens, and Madoff 
notes that ProMED-mail has included disease 
reports from livestock and wildlife since its 
inception. “You have to keep an eye on other 
species to know what might happen next in 
humans,’ he says. 

Tying these parts together will be difficult, 
not just because the various data sets quantify 
information at different scales of space and time, 
but also because nobody knows which combi- 
nations will improve public health. “If people 
actually do implement this operationally, what 
are the cost savings and life savings and health 
savings?” asks Generous. “Right now, it’s still a 
bit of throwing in everything but the kitchen 
sink and seeing what happens.’ Without clear 
signs of their value to public health, such forays 
into digital epidemiology are likely to remain 
little more than intriguing experiments. 

Yet the early evidence strongly suggests that 
for at least a handful of well-studied diseases, 
clever wrangling of data can buy the medical 
community extra days or weeks in which to 
act — time that could be used to quarantine 
unwell people or to mobilize clinicians or 
vaccine stocks. Public-health authorities are 
taking the idea seriously — since 2013, the 
CDC has run the ‘Predict the Influenza Season 
Challenge’ to stimulate research into outbreak 
forecasting. Viboud notes that the WHO has 
increased its focus on digital surveillance strat- 
egies following its heavily criticized response 
to Ebola. “The WHO hopes to get a network 
of modellers around the world that can help it 
for the next crisis,” she says. 

Generous hopes that these efforts will 
ultimately transform into a resource for the 
public, enabling people to become informed 
consumers of epidemiological data and to 
take charge of their health in the same way 
that they might respond to information about 
traffic or the weather. The result could be a 
more sophisticated understanding of dis- 
ease risk, guided by reality rather than media 
hype — although some education of users 
will be required. “When people first started 
to forecast weather, the idea that there was a 
‘20% chance of rain’ must have been such a 
paradigm shift to understand, but we all get it 
now,’ he says. “The question is, how does that 
happen for disease forecasting, and how does 
that become a routine, everyday thing?” m 


Michael Eisenstein is a freelance science 
writer based in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The bacterium Escherichia coli is acommon source of infection in the gut. 


ONE STEP AREAD 


Old drugs and new tricks are helping to 
restock the antibacterial armoury. 
BY NATASHA GILBERT 


he world is running out of effective antibiotics. Without action, bacterial 

infections that can now be shrugged off with a simple course of treat- 

ment could again become common causes of death. Antibiotic resistance 

in bacteria is blunting the effectiveness of drugs on which people have 
relied for almost a century, and too few new drugs have moved from the labora- 
tory into clinical trials to add to the armamentarium. According to the World 
Health Organization, 51 antibiotics are in trials in people, but only 17 of those 
are considered to be innovative — with the remainder closely related to existing 
drugs. Fewer than 10 of the 51 are likely to make it through the minefield of drug 
development to market within five years. 

More-responsible use of existing antibiotics will go some way to averting disaster. 
But the root of the problem is the historic neglect of research and development, 
says Suzanne Hill, director of the Department of Essential Medicines and Health 
Products at the World Health Organization. “Antibiotics are no longer of market 
value for pharmaceutical companies to research and develop,’ she says. Instead, 
companies prefer to make more profitable investments in drugs that patients take 
over a long period of time. There is also a lack of basic research into the complex 
biology of bacteria, which has stalled the discovery of innovative drugs, she adds. 

This call to arms is spurring researchers to search for new antibiotics. Here, 
Nature profiles some promising drug candidates and discoveries. Some comprise 
fresh twists on existing drugs or known targets long thought to have been overex- 
ploited. Others can better withstand attempts by bacteria to develop resistance, or 
are radical approaches — including a way to turn the bacterium’s immune system 
against itself. m 
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RENEWED STRENGTH 


The emergence of microbial resistance doesn’t have to 
spell ‘game over’ for an antibiotic. Entasis Therapeutics, 
a pharmaceutical firm in Waltham, Massachusetts, is 
working to revitalize the antibiotic cefpodoxime. This drug 
used to be a common line of attack against multidrug- 
resistant members of the Enterobacteriaceae family of 
microbes, which can cause serious infections in areas of 
the body such as the urinary and gastrointestinal tracts. 

Cefpodoxime belongs to a group of broad-spectrum 
antibiotics known as B-lactams — named after the 
B-lactam ring in their chemical structures. Bacteria have 
evolved resistance to such drugs by producing enzymes 
called B-lactamases that break open the ring, destroying 
the drugs’ antibiotic properties. It’s a big problem — there 
are at least 3,000 types of B-lactamase, says Ruben 
Tommasi, chief scientific officer at Entasis. 

Now, Entasis is turning the tables on resistant bacteria. 
The company is developing a compound called ETX1317 
that binds to and inhibits B-lactamase, enabling B-lactam 
antibiotics to work uninhibited. Because ETX1317 has to 
be administered intravenously, it is best suited to use in 
hospitals to treat serious multidrug-resistant infections. 

The company has also produced a version that can 
be taken orally, known as ETX0282. The World Health 
Organization has urgently called for new oral formulations 
of antibiotic, which will be of considerable benefit in the 
outpatient setting — for example, when treating people 
with urinary-tract infections that are complicated by 
resistant bacteria such as Acinetobacter baumannii. “This 
is a big deal. Doctors needed a go-to drug for urinary- 
tract infections,’ says Robert Bonomo, who studies 
antibiotic resistance at Case Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Both Entasis compounds are effective against several 
multidrug-resistant Gram-negative bacteria, including 
Klebsiella pneumoniae and Escherichia coli, grown in 
culture, as well as their infections in mice. The company 
is conducting safety studies, and hopes to begin phase | 
clinical trials next year, says Tommasi. 

Gram-negative bacteria are particularly difficult to 
beat because they have two cell membranes that drugs 
must traverse to be effective. By contrast, Gram-positive 
bacteria, including methicillin-resistant Staphylococcus 
aureus, have just one membrane, which makes them 
easier to penetrate. The World Health Organization has 
warned that “there is a serious lack of treatment options” 
for Gram-negative bacterial infections. Bonomo tips his 
hat to Entasis for taking on the challenge. “These are hard 
pathogens to treat,’ he says. 

The company is also looking to develop antibiotics to 
take the place of B-lactams, including a class that — like 
B-lactams — directly targets the penicillin-binding 
proteins that help to build bacterial cell walls. “All the 
B-lactam class of antibiotics are suffering some kind of 
emergence of resistance,” says Tommasi, but Entasis’s 
replacements are unaffected by the f-lactamases 
responsible. He is unable to reveal more about the new 
drugs, but the project has already attracted investors’ 
attention — winning up to US$10.1 million from CARB-X, 
an international public-private partnership that funds 
preclinical antibiotic development. = 
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EVADING RESISTANCE 


As quickly as researchers discover antibiotics, bacteria will evolve workarounds. But 
Kim Lewis, a microbiologist at Northeastern University in Boston, Massachusetts, 
is bullish that his candidate compound will stand up to the threat of resistance. 

Many antibiotics bind to proteins inside bacteria. But pumps nestled in the 
bacterial cell wall can eject unwanted molecules from inside the cell. Lewis's antibiotic, 
teixobactin, fights microbes in a different way. It attaches to the outer surface of 
bacteria to avoid the ejection mechanism. Specifically, teixobactin binds to the molec- 
ular building blocks of two biopolymers — peptidoglycan and teichoic acid — that 
make up the bacterial cell wall. The compound acts to inhibit cell-wall synthesis. 

As well as binding to the outside of the cell, teixobactin has other advantages, 
says Lewis. The building blocks it targets are not directly encoded by DNA; rather, 
they are the product of a series of reactions catalysed by enzymes. This makes 
it less probable that bacteria will develop resistance because the extent of the 
changes required could not be achieved through a simple mutation alone. And as 
teixobactin binds to important regions of the building blocks, he adds, it is more 
probable that any mutation that did confer resistance would also adversely affect 
cell function, leading to a defective cell wall and the death of the bacterium. 

Teixobactin is produced by Eleftheria terrae, a soil-dwelling species of bacterium 
that Lewis and his colleagues discovered using a nifty tool they developed. Because 
many microbes are difficult to cultivate on agar plates, the team invented the 
iChip — a thumb-sized device that holds hundreds of wells filled with a mixture 
of soil and agar that is diluted so that each well holds only one bacterium. The 
device is then planted in soil and the microbes grow successfully. “The bacteria 
are tricked into perceiving that they are growing in their natural environment,’ 
says Lewis. Teixobactin is one of 30 potentially useful compounds that have been 
derived from the more than 10,000 microbes cultured using the iChip. Lewis is 
confident that further exploration of the soil microbiome using methods such as 
the iChip will yield important antibiotics. Researchers have identified only 1% of 
all microbes that exist, he estimates. 

Tests in mice show that teixobactin is effective against the drug-resistant 
bacterium methicillin-resistant Staphylococcus aureus, as well as Streptococcus 
pneumoniae, which can cause pneumonia and meningitis. In culture, the com- 
pound defeated other disease-causing bacteria, including Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis and Clostridium difficile. Teixobactin will now undergo the testing 
required by the US Food and Drug Administration for researchers to get permis- 
sion to start trials of the drug in people. 

To examine how teixobactin holds up against the development of resistance, Lewis 
and his colleagues exposed S. aureus and M. tuberculosis to low doses of the com- 
pound. Such doses fail to kill all bacteria, and those that escape have the potential to 
evolve resistance. But no resistant microbes were found. “This indicates that teixobac- 
tin evolved to be largely protected against the development of resistance,’ says Lewis. 

The resistance-hardy compounds have buoyed researchers such as Timothy Lu, 
a synthetic biologist at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge, 
who is engineering antibiotics using the CRISPR-Cas9 gene-editing system. At a 
time when doctors are increasingly seeing antibiotic resistance, “it’s very exciting 
to find a molecule like this’, he says. m 


The antibiotic 
teixobactin 
(yellow) disrupts 
cell-wall 
formation in 
Gram-positive 
bacteria, leading 
to their rupture 
during cell 
division. 
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Crystals of the 
antibiotic rifamycin 
under polarized light. 


FRESH ATTACK ON A 
RESISTANT TARGET 


Rifamycins are a group of front-line antibiotics that 
are used to treat infections such as tuberculosis and 
those that lead to pneumonia. These drugs help to 
kill bacteria by stopping the microbes from making 
RNA, a molecule that is essential for the production 
of protein, by inhibiting an enzyme called bacterial 
RNA polymerase. However, bacteria have evolved 
resistance to rifamycins by making a simple change 
to the amino-acid sequence of the RNA polymerase, 
which prevents such drugs from binding but does 
not impede the enzyme’s ability to build RNA. 

Scientists have discovered several other molecules 
that target bacterial RNA polymerase yet are different 
enough to evade the defences of bacteria. One such 
researcher, Richard Ebright, is close to being able to 
turn two of these molecules into potent antibiotics. 

A molecular biologist at Rutgers University in 
Piscataway, New Jersey, Ebright has spent about two 
decades studying the structure of RNA polymerase 
in bacteria. He has been searching for uncharted 
binding sites on the enzyme, and then surveying 
bacteria that live in soil to see if any produce 
compounds that latch on to the sites. Although 
Ebright is bringing innovative techniques to the 
search, in many ways he is using an old-fashioned 
approach. “Our best source of new molecules 
has been microbial-extract screening,” he says. 
“Some people have said it is tapped out, but it’s 
not remotely tapped out. One simply needs to know 
how to look.” 

Ebright has discovered six areas of interest on 
bacterial RNA polymerase. “The sites don’t overlap 
with the current drug-binding sites,” he says, 
meaning that any molecules that bind to them 
should be effective even in microbes that have 
already developed resistance to rifamycins. What’s 
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more, these binding sites are common to the RNA 
polymerases of all bacteria, which makes Ebright’s 
compounds good candidates for broad-spectrum 
antibiotics. 

One of the sites is a hinge-like region that enables 
the RNA polymerase to open up, letting in DNA for 
translation into RNA. Ebright has found a compound 
called myxopyronin that stops the hinge from 
opening. Produced by the bacterium Myxococcus 
fulvus, myxopyronin has been used successfully 
to treat infections in mice. His team has since 
worked to improve the compound's potency and 
pharmacological properties, and myxopyronin is 
ready to enter clinical trials, says Ebright. 

Another site is found in part of the enzyme 
that produces RNA from nucleotide building 
blocks. Ebright has found that a molecule called 
pseudouridimycin can take the place of a nucleotide, 
preventing the RNA polymerase from working. 
Pseudouridimycin has been shown to clear infection 
with Streptococcus pyogenes in mice. Ebright’s team 
is now tweaking its chemical structure to increase 
the molecule’s potency and stability. 

Ebright hopes that, because these binding sites 
are in crucial areas of the RNA polymerase, this 
will prevent — or at least delay — the evolution of 
resistance to the new antibiotics. It will be harder 
for bacteria to alter such sites without affecting the 
activity of the enzyme. But he warns that, eventually, 
“bacteria will always find a way”. 

Ebright’s discoveries have made other researchers 
sit up and take notice. “The new chemistry is really 
exciting,” says Gerry Wright, who studies antibiotic 
resistance at McMaster University in Ontario, 
Canada. “It’s a brand new chemical scaffold that hits 
the RNA enzyme in places that other drugs do not.” 
But the compounds have a long way to go before 
they prove themselves, Wright adds. “The difference 
between finding a new molecule and finding a new 
drug is huge.” = 
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PUSHING THE SELF-DESTRUCT BUTTON 


Many bacteria defend themselves against invading viruses through an immune 
system called CRISPR — more widely recognized in the past few years for its 
application in genome editing. After a bacterium has been exposed to a virus, also 
known asa bacteriophage, its CRISPR system generates a short RNA sequence 
that is complementary to a specific part of the phage’s genetic code. When the 
bacterium is infected again, the RNA can then guide enzymes to cut the phage’s 
DNA — often destroying the virus. 

Locus Biosciences, a biotechnology company in Research Triangle Park, North 
Carolina, aims to subvert this CRISPR system. “We're able to harness and acti- 
vate the bacterium’s natural immune system to kill itself? says Paul Garofolo, the 
company’s co-founder and chief executive. 

Researchers at Locus are arming phages by loading them with DNA that 
matches sequences found in the bacterial genome. The viruses can then infect 
bacteria and insert their genetic material into the nucleus. When the viral DNA 
is transcribed, the resulting RNA guides the CRISPR system's cutting enzyme 
to several targets in the bacterial genome. However, unlike CRISPR-mediated 
genome editing, which uses the enzyme Cas9 to make clean cuts to both strands 
of DNA, the Locus system uses Cas3. “Cas3 doesn't just cut DNA, it degrades it 
at the same time, so it can’t be repaired,” says Dave Ousterout, co-founder and 
chief technology officer at Locus. 

Timothy Lu, a synthetic biologist at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Cambridge, has developed a method of targeting bacteria that is based on the 
CRISPR-Cas9 system. He says that both the Cas3 and Cas9 enzymes are “useful 
ways to trigger intracellular DNA cutting’, and that “both of these strategies may 
be employed to kill”. 

Locus is mainly focused on tackling intestinal pathogenic agents such as 
Clostridium difficile and Escherichia coli. Antibiotic-resistant C. difficile poses one 
of the most urgent threats to human health, and E. coli can cause life-threatening 
infections of the blood and urinary tract. In laboratory tests, the CRISPR-Cas3 
antibacterial tool cleared C. difficile infections in mice, says Garofolo. The company 
hopes to start phase I trials in 2019, but must first obtain approval from the US 
Food and Drug Administration. Garofolo adds that the treatment would probably 
be administered to people who do not respond to existing first-line drugs such 
as vancomycin. 

Countries such as Russia and Poland have long used phages to treat bacterial 
infections in people. The advantage of this treatment is that it targets only 
specific bacteria, rather than wiping out a swathe of beneficial bacteria along 
the way. But phage therapy hasn't taken off more widely, in part because bacteria 
can easily develop resistance to the phages. 

Garofolo hopes to see higher efficacy with 
the CRISPR-Cas 3 system than with conven- 
tional phage therapy because the viruses used by 
Locus have been boosted with bacterial DNA. 
Furthermore, the team hopes to limit the risk of 
bacteria developing resistance by using multiple 
phages to attack the bacterial genome at several 
sites — ensuring that the bacteria cannot survive. 
And restricting the use of the CRISPR-Cas3 treat- 
ment to people with the most severe infections 
will also help to limit the opportunities for resist- 
ance to develop. “We anticipate that some sort 
of antibiotic stewardship upfront will help our 
product maintain efficacy,’ says Ousterout. 

The phage therapy developed by Locus has 
broad potential, says Garofolo. The company’s 
goal is to use the technology to treat long-term 
conditions such as irritable bowel syndrome 
or colorectal cancer. “If the technology breaks 
through,” he says, “it should be able to address 
any number of additional bacterial targets.” m 


A bacteriophage 
(top right) 
attaches to 

the surface of 
Escherichia coli. 


Natasha Gilbert is a freelance science writer 
based in Washington, DC. 
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IMMUNOLOGY 


Teaching tolerance 


Researchers are seeking to tame the immune system with the aim of alleviating, or even 
preventing, autoimmune disease. 


BY KATHERINE BOURZAC 


r | Vhere is no cure for type 1 diabetes. 
Instead, the condition, in which a per- 
son’s immune system destroys their 

ability to produce the glucose-regulating 

hormone insulin, must be carefully managed. 

But even the most vigilant of those affected 

will experience organ-damaging bouts of high 

blood-sugar levels, and will be at an increased 
risk of cardiovascular disease, nerve damage 
and blindness. 

Immunologists suggest that it doesn’t 
have to be that way. In August 2017, Mark 
Peakman, a clinical immunologist at King’s 
College London, and his colleagues published 
the results of an early clinical trial of a treat- 
ment that aims to teach the immune systems 
of people with type 1 diabetes to spare the 
insulin-producing cells of the pancreas’. 
The study was designed to assess the safety 
of the treatment in those who have been 
newly diagnosed with the disease, but it also 
showed hints of efficacy, says Peakman. Six 
months after their initial diagnosis, most of 
the treated participants were still producing 
enough insulin to avoid the need to increase 
their use of synthetic insulin, unlike those 
who received a placebo. The researchers are 
now planning a phase II clinical trial. 

“In principle, you would treat this as early as 
possible, in people who have high-risk genes,” 
says Peakman. He calls the approach “extreme 
prevention”. 

Many researchers are setting up clinical tri- 
als of treatments for type 1 diabetes and other 
incurable autoimmune diseases, such as mul- 
tiple sclerosis and Graves’ disease, to test ways 
of bringing hyperactive immune systems into 
line. Immunologists think that by treating peo- 
ple with molecules that can induce an immune 
response (antigens), bacteria or engineered 
immune cells, it could be possible to train the 
immune system to tolerate the tissue it is on 
track to damage — an intervention that has 
the potential to cure a range of autoimmune 
disorders. 

There is much to prove. So far, this new 
generation of treatments has proved to be safe, 
but its efficacy is uncertain — the field is one in 
which the findings of clinical trials often fail to 
reflect encouraging results from the laboratory. 
But armed with a deepening understanding of 
the molecular basis of autoimmunity, as well as 
advances in genetic engineering and cell-based 
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Megan Levings and her team are engineering regulatory T cells to help keep autoimmune diseases in check. 


therapy, immunologists are hopeful that, this 
time, the results will be different. 


GROWING PROBLEM 

Autoimmune diseases can affect almost any part 
of the body. In each case, the body loses toler- 
ance towards its own tissues — certain proteins 
are seen as antigens, and the immune system 
attacks. Lack of tolerance also jeopardizes 
recipients of organ or bone-marrow transplants, 
leading to rejection of the transplanted organ or 
causing immune cells in the bone-marrow graft 
to attack the recipient’s body. 

Autoimmune conditions are on the rise, 
particularly in the developed world and in 
women’. “There are numerous environmental 
influences,” says David Wraith, an immunolo- 
gist at the University of Birmingham in the 
United Kingdom. Precisely what such influ- 
ences are is unclear, but suggestions include 
diet, exposure to sunlight and pollution, and 
stress, he says. 

Researchers also anticipate that the growing 
number of people with cancer who are treated 
with immunotherapy will further increase the 


prevalence of autoimmunity. Such treatments 
deliberately unleash the immune system 
to fight tumours, but they can also trigger 
autoimmune diseases, including rheumatoid 
arthritis and colitis. In May 2017, research- 
ers at the University of California, San 
Francisco, and the nearby Parker Institute for 
Cancer Immunotherapy, proposed that these 
unintended consequences have become “the 
Achilles’ heel ofimmunotherapy”’. 

Conventional treatments for autoimmune 
diseases are limited either to managing 
symptoms or to aggressively targeting the 
whole immune system, which can cause 
side effects and make recipients vulnerable 
to infection. Immunologists see a third way: 
downregulation of only the specific immune 
reactions that are harmful. 

“We know what we want the immune 
system to do, but it’s been really hard to do it,” 
says Megan Levings, an immunologist at the 
British Columbia Children’s Hospital Research 
Institute in Vancouver, Canada. “The key is to 
have an antigen to target.” 

Tapping into the immune response’s existing 
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control system, and doing it with specificity, is 
seen as the way forward. The main immune 
players are the regulatory T (T,,,) cells, which 
Levings calls “the brakes of the immune sys- 
tem”. Even when it is responding to genuine 
infections, the immune system can go too far, 
causing harmful inflammation. T,,,, cells help 
to prevent this. Similarly to other T cells, they 
are activated by specific antigens. But instead 
of mounting an attack, T,., cells rein in the 
immune cells that are doing damage. 

Wraith and other immunologists think that 
the body can be made to produce the T,,., cells 
required to dampen a certain autoimmune 
response, by dosing people who are affected 
with the same antigen or antigens that the 
immune system wrongly interprets as a reason 
to attack. The approach is counter-intuitive: 
antigens such as those given in a vaccine typi- 
cally put the immune system on alert. But if 
administered without the immune-system 
stimulants called adjuvants that are usually 
included in vaccine formulations, antigens 
can induce a calming effect through T,,, cells. 

Wraith’s group completed a phase II trial 
in people with relapsing multiple sclerosis in 
2016. Those with the disease develop lesions 
in the brain and spinal cord when the immune 
system attacks the protective sheath that sur- 
rounds nerves. Wraith’s experimental treat- 
ment, which has been licensed by Apitope, a 
biotechnology company based in Chepstow, 
United Kingdom, comprises a cocktail of 
peptides from especially antigenic regions of 
myelin basic protein — the main target of the 
immune system in multiple sclerosis. Wraith 
says that the people they treated had less 
inflammation in their brains, as measured by 
magnetic resonance imaging. 

Peakman’s trial for a type 1 diabetes 
treatment used a single peptide based on 
proinsulin, a precursor to insulin and the 
antigen that the immune system targets in the 
pancreas. But similar to Wraith, he and his col- 
leagues intend to use a cocktail of peptides from 
the targeted protein in later phases of the study. 
Although loss of tolerance to a particular pro- 
tein such as proinsulin lies at the core of many 
autoimmune diseases, immunologists think 
that other antigens could also contribute to the 
manifestation of such diseases in some indi- 
viduals — making a cocktail of peptides more 
likely to succeed than one alone. In Peakman’s 
preclinical studies, this approach has been more 
effective than using a single peptide. “More 
peptides are better,’ says Peakman. 


CELL-BASED THERAPY 

There may be other ways to tame a rogue 
immune system. Researchers propose that 
bacteria dwelling in the body thrive by induc- 
ing immune tolerance, and would like to turn 
this to the advantage of medicine. In Febru- 
ary 2017, researchers led by endocrinologist 
Chantal Mathieu at the Catholic University of 
Leuven in Belgium reported that genetically 


modified Lactococcus lactis bacteria can 
reverse diabetes in two-thirds of mice with 
the condition by inducing T,,, cells’. The bac- 
teria were engineered to produce proinsulin 
and an anti-inflammatory cell-signalling 
molecule called interleukin-10. This work has 
been licensed by Intrexon Actobiotics of Gent, 
Belgium, and will enter clinical trials this year, 
says Mathieu. 

Levings sees promise in manipulating the 
Tg Cells of patients more directly, by removing 
them from the body, training them and then 
returning them. She is working on ways to 
engineer large numbers of T,,. cells to respond 
to specific antigens that have been wrongly 
recognized by an individual's immune system 
as being foreign. Levings’ lab modifies T cells 
using a protein called a chimaeric antigen 
receptor (CAR) — a method that has already 
been approved for use in cancer treatment. 
Whereas cancer researchers use CAR proteins 
to make T cells attack tumour cells, Levings 
uses them to make T,,,, cells that will dampen 
harmful inflammation. 

She is able to engineer the cells to respond 
to an antigen of choice. At the moment, her lab 
is focusing on type 1 diabetes. Levings sees the 
potential to prevent a lifetime of complications 
in young people who have just been diagnosed 
with the disease. Such a treatment would be 
expensive, but could transform the quality of 
life of its recipients. “When I started, people 
looked at me like I was crazy,’ says Levings. 
Because a low-risk treatment for type 1 dia- 
betes already exists — the administration of 
synthetic insulin — there has been little accept- 
ance so far of the potential risks of genetically 
engineering a person’s immune cells. That’s 
changing, thanks to a growing safety record for 
the method in treating cancer. “Cancer immu- 
nology has changed the world’s perception of 
cell therapies,” says Levings. 

T,.g-cell therapy might also offer a way to 
induce tolerance following an organ or bone- 
marrow transplant. When a solid organ such 
as a kidney is transplanted, the recipient can 
have an immune reaction to the donor tissue. 
T,~g-Cell therapy could stop the reaction without 
systemically weakening the immune system 
and leaving the recipient vulnerable to infec- 
tion. The transplanted tissue can also be the 
source of autoimmunity — in graft-versus-host 
disease (GVHD), immune cells from the grafted 
tissue attack the recipient's body. The standard 
therapy for GVHD is corticosteroids, but about 
half of the people treated do not respond, says 
Bruce Blazar, a clinician and researcher at the 
Pediatric Bone and Marrow Transplant Center 
of the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis. 
Reining in GVHD is particularly challenging. 
Whereas autoimmune diseases are typically 
confined to a single tissue, transplanted 
immune cells can go anywhere. “After a bone- 
marrow transplant, the entire body can be 
subject to GVHD; Blazar says. 


In mice, infusions of T,., cells seem to 


reg 
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help. Robert Zeiser, a clinical oncologist and 
haematologist at the University of Freiburg 
in Germany, says that the effects of treating 
GVHD with engineered T,,,, cells in preclini- 
cal studies are dramatic. “The GVHD mice 
were terribly sick, but the group treated with 
T, 2g Cells looked completely healthy,” he says. 
“T have not seen any other approach that can 

block GVHD so effectively” 
In people, however, it is unclear whether 
the antigen-specific approach to tackling 
autoimmune disease 


“We know can prevent GVHD. 
what we want For instance, research- 
the immune ers often struggle to 
system to do, narrow down the mol- 
but it’s been ecules that the grafted 
really hard to cells will perceive 
doit.” as antigens. Studies 


in mice suggest that 
50 to 100 antigens are typically involved in 
GVHD, but “we don’t know how many anti- 
gens are important in people’, Blazar says. 

The possible antigens behind the immune 
reaction involved in transplant rejection are 
less numerous and therefore easier to iden- 
tify. Flavio Vincenti, a specialist in kidney 
and pancreas transplants at the University of 
California, San Francisco, hopes that T,,, cells 
can help to prevent organ rejection in people 
showing signs of inflammation after a kidney 
transplant. His group is recruiting participants 
for a phase II trial that will compare the effi- 
cacy of infusing transplant recipients with a 
population of their own T,,., cells that has been 
trained to recognize antigens in the blood of 
the kidney donor, or with an expanded general 
population of their own T,,, cells. 

Levings is excited about the rejection trials. 
“This is the perfect clinical context to test the 
cell therapy,” she says. “You know what the 
antigens are, you know what the mismatch is 
between donor and recipient, and you have 
control over the day it’s going to be done.” 

Vincenti’s expectations, however, are more 
measured. Getting to this point has been dif- 
ficult because the immunosuppressive drugs 
used to prevent transplant rejection work so 
well, he says. “We are a victim of our own suc- 
cess.” Innovative treatments such as infusions 
of T,,. cells have the potential to prevent side 
effects in the long term, but the upfront risks 
are greater. 

However, he is excited to learn from the 
trial. “If we don't make the first step now, how 
are we going to make the giant step to new 
therapies?” he says. “We may fail, but we will 
learn a lot. = 


Katherine Bourzac is a freelance journalist in 
San Francisco, California. 
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UTR THE FUTURE OF MEDICINE 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


A CRISPR path to 
drug discovery 


Gene editing is quietly revolutionizing the search for 


new drugs. 


BY ANDREW SCOTT 


RISPR-Cas gene editing, once 
( considered arcane, is fast entering 

mainstream use in research. Most 
people with an interest in science have prob- 
ably heard about the technique, which uses a 
combination of a synthetic guide RNA mol- 
ecule and an enzyme (typically Cas9) from 
the bacterial immune system to edit DNA 
with unprecedented ease and precision. It is 
a flexible tool with a variety of applications. 
Most of the media interest in the CRISPR-Cas 
system has focused on its potential for treating 
diseases with a genetic basis. Yet CRISPR-Cas 
also has a big part to play in drug discovery, 
which could prove to be as important as its 
therapeutic use — if not more so. 

In a comprehensive 2017 review, scientists 
from the University of California, Berkeley, 
including co-discoverer of CRISPR-Cas 
Jennifer Doudna, emphatically concluded 
that this type of gene editing is “ready to have 
an immediate impact in real-world drug 
discovery and development”’. 

Christof Fellmann, a biotechnologist and 
co-author of the review, explains that the 
ability of CRISPR-Cas to help identify target 
molecules will have a crucial impact on drug 
discovery. By using the system to deliber- 
ately activate or inhibit genes, researchers 
can determine the genes and proteins that 
cause or prevent disease, therefore identify- 
ing targets for potential drugs. CRISPR-Cas 
is also making it easier to create cellular and 
whole-animal model systems that precisely 
mimic diseases. This is enabling scientists to 
more accurately verify the safety and efficacy 
of drugs, which ensures that such models are 
better predictors of what will happen in clinical 
trials. As these uses are pursued, researchers 
are also refining and extending the capabili- 
ties of CRISPR-Cas to make it an even more 
powerful gene-editing tool. 

“It makes everything easier,’ says Jon Moore, 
chief scientific officer at biotechnology com- 
pany Horizon Discovery in Waterbeach, near 
Cambridge, United Kingdom. In March 2016, 
at an event at the Science Museum in London, 
Moore declared, “The targets we're finding 
with CRISPR-Cas9 are going to guide the 
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drugs coming out in the 2020s.” He stands by 
that assessment two years on. “Ifit’s not right, 
then I'll be in trouble,” he laughs. 


AKNOCK-OUT TOOL 

The mechanism that underlies CRISPR-Cas 
gene editing is relatively simple. A short strand 
of RNA, tailored to target a specific sequence 
of DNA, is linked to an enzyme that is capable 
of cutting double-stranded DNA. Cas9, the 
enzyme to which Moore refers, is the most 
widely used, but other enzymes are being 
explored. After the RNA and enzyme are 
delivered to the cell nucleus, the RNA binds 
to its complementary DNA sequence, acting 
as a guide for the enzyme that then chops the 
DNA. After that crucial cut is made, DNA- 
repair enzymes in the cell fix the break in a way 
that either disables or modifies the targeted 
gene — its activity can be turned up or down, 
mutations can be introduced, or sections can 
be inverted. 

The simplicity of using guide RNAs to 
target any location in the genome is making 
gene editing accessible to many more 
researchers. “CRISPR-Cas has taken gene 
editing out of the hands of those specialists 
who are expert in complicated molecular 
biology,’ says Moore. 

Researchers engaged in drug discovery 
are eagerly exploiting CRISPR-Cas to switch 
off — or ‘knock out’ — specific genes to see 
what they do. Methods of introducing such 
knock-out mutations have been in use since 
about 2000, but these earlier approaches, 
which rely on engineered enzymes to cut 
DNA, often only partially knock out genes, 
commonly produce unwanted effects on unin- 
tended targets, and lead to inconsistent results 
between similar studies. CRISPR-Cas avoids 
these deficiencies and, since rising to promi- 
nence in 2012, has made it straightforward to 
knock out genes of choice. “The difference is 
in the quality of information you can get,” says 
Moore. CRISPR-Cas is better at knocking out 
the targeted gene more fully, as well as avoiding 
unwanted effects, which has made large-scale 
gene-function experiments much more reli- 
able, he explains. 

Knock-out screening to identify genes 
involved in drug resistance is fast becoming 


one of the most widely used applications of 
CRISPR-Cas gene editing in drug discovery. 
Researchers expose large numbers of cells to 
a pool of CRISPR-Cas systems carrying guide 
RNAs that target various genes. This allows 
them to generate and select individual cells that 
each have a specific gene knocked out. The cells 
are then exposed to chemicals or drugs of inter- 
est. Genes that confer resistance to drugs can 
be identified through cells that become sensi- 
tive to such compounds after the CRISPR-Cas 
treatment. These genes, or the proteins they 
encode, can then be targeted with other drugs 
to get around the problem of resistance. 
Identifying genes that promote disease 
uncovers some obvious targets for drug 
development. The simplest candidate drugs 
“We have bind to and inter 


fere with the proteins 
already found — encoded by these genes, 
exciting new 


€ rather than affect the 
targets using 


genes directly. But 
CRISPR-Cas more-subtle targets for 
technology.” 


drugs can be revealed by 
a better understanding of 
the importance of multiple genes and proteins, 
their interactions and their mutual regulatory 
effects. Many diseases, for example, arise when 
things go wrong in a regulatory pathway that 
involves a complex network of intracellular 
interactions. Using CRISPR-Cas to identify, 
with ease and accuracy, combinations of genes 
involved in these networks should offer a more 
sophisticated approach to treatment. 
Researchers are also using CRISPR-Cas 
and the DNA-repair processes of the cell to 
incorporate — or ‘knock in’ — selected sec- 
tions of DNA. This can introduce mutations 
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discovered 


Enzyme 


Total edits 


that transform the protein encoded by the 
targeted gene, leading to beneficial effects that 
a drug could then be designed to induce more 
simply. Some variants of CRISPR-Cas systems 
can make changes that either inhibit or pro- 
mote the activity of a gene without changing 
its actual function. Turning gene activity up 
or down is a subtler way of investigating the 
importance of genes and proteins that could be 
activated or inhibited by drugs to treat disease. 
“CRISPR-Cas is enabling nearly unlimited 
genetic manipulation,” says Fellmann, and it 
is bringing researchers much success. “We 
have already found exciting new targets 
using CRISPR-Cas technology,’ says Moore. 
He will not reveal what the target molecules 
are, but does say that his company’s research 
involves mutations in “undruggable” tumour- 
suppressor and cancer-causing genes that 
other researchers have been unable to target. 


MODEL MAKING 

Cell and animal models of human disease are 
crucial elements of drug development. The 
initial stages of testing candidate drugs for effi- 
cacy and toxicity can rarely be done in people, 
for ethical reasons. However, many of the dis- 
ease models that are available to researchers are 
far from perfect. The main problem has been 
the complexity — and therefore the time and 
expense — of building superior models for the 
huge variety of human diseases that exist. “In 
industry, speed and cost are as important as 
feasibility,’ says Fellmann. If it would take too 
long and cost too much to make a great model, 
a less perfect one might be preferred. Yet the 
developers of drugs would like to avoid such 
a compromise. 


Cas9 


1,032 


2 


Both Moore and Fellmann agree that the 
simpler and more reliable gene editing made 
possible by CRISPR-Cas has enabled research- 
ers to create models of disease more quickly 
and cheaply. “We can now, pretty much, change 
any gene in whatever way we want to mimic a 
disease,” says Fellmann. He also emphasizes that 
the “surgical precision” of CRISPR-Cas gene 
editing means that little or no trace remains of 
the editing process. With older genetic-engi- 
neering techniques, extra changes to the DNA 
sequence can be left in or around the altered 
genes, similar to a surgeon leaving instruments 
inside a patient after an operation. The precision 
of CRISPR-Cas greatly reduces the chances of 
the gene-editing tool having an undesired effect. 


WAYS TO IMPROVE 

Fellmann and his colleagues are now trying 
to find and develop innovative versions of the 
existing CRISPR-Cas tools that might bring 
further flexibility and precision. Part of this 
effort is exploring other bacterial gene-editing 
systems, and alternatives to Cas enzymes have 
already been found? (see Nature 536, 136-137; 
2016). An enzyme known as Cpfl, for example, 
can cut DNA at sites to which CRISPR-Cas is 
unable to bind. Other such enzymes, includ- 
ing Cas13, can cut RNA — the intermediary 
between DNA and protein — rather than 
DNA. This opens up flexibility in the options 
for modifying the activity of genes, beyond 
their basic editing. 

A more adventurous approach is to engineer 
the genes from bacteria that encode the 
enzymes used in existing CRISPR-Cas sys- 
tems, to add extra abilities. For example, a team 
of researchers at the University of California, 
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Berkeley, has added a binding site for the 
hormone oestrogen to the enzyme Cas9 (ref. 3). 
This demonstrates the possibility of subtly con- 
trolling the activity of the gene-editing system 
through an external signal such as the level of 
a hormone or its analogue. As an example of 
its utility in drug development, Fellmann says 
that the technique could be used to control the 
timing of gene editing to more closely mimic 
the timing of the effects of drug molecules in 
disease models. These engineering efforts are 
at an early stage, but should eventually lead to 
a range of innovative functions. 

Drug development is a long process: it can 
take more than a decade for researchers to 
move from the discovery of a target molecule to 
the production of a clinically approved drug. So 
it could be some time before the first drugs to 
be developed using CRISPR-Cas gene editing 
hit the market. “But; says Fellmann, “people 
are already using it now, and in the long term it 
will definitely have a significant impact.” 

Jonathan Wrigley, associate director of the 
Innovative Medicines and Early Development 
Biotech Unit at AstraZeneca in Cambridge, 
offers a similarly confident outlook from big 
pharma. “We are applying CRISPR-Cas tech- 
nology across our drug-discovery pipeline,” 
says Wrigley. He says that teams at AstraZeneca 
have generated more than 100 disease models 
with the aid of CRISPR-Cas in the past three 
years, and are constantly finding ways to 
improve the technology. “It has proved trans- 
formative in the generation of cellular models 
to support drug-discovery projects,’ Wrigley 
adds. Engineered cell-based models with pre- 
cise genetic modifications were previously rare 
in drug discovery, owing to the challenging and 
time-consuming techniques that were required 
to generate them. “The CRISPR-Cas technol- 
ogy has enhanced both the feasibility and speed 
of this process, thereby enabling such models to 
become integral tools in the early stages of our 
drug-discovery projects, in a manner not seen 
before,’ Wrigley says. 

His is one of countless research groups 
throughout academia and the pharmaceuti- 
cal and biotechnology industries that now 
use CRISPR-Cas tools in the search for drugs. 
Predicting when gene editing will bear fruit 
is difficult; the drug-development pathway is 
long and clinical trials are laced with uncer- 
tainty, no matter the tool. But with so much 
ongoing activity, Moore’s prediction that 
CRISPR-Cas will transform drug discovery 
seems unlikely to get him into trouble. “There's 
been a massive investment in CRISPR-Cas by 
pharma,’ he says. “Iam not alone.” m 


Andrew Scott is a science writer in Perth, UK. 
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The 


power of 
thought 


Neural prostheses are 
helping to restore movement 
and the sense of touch in 
people with paralysis. 


BY NEIL SAVAGE 


B= Alford just couldn't get his legs to 


move, but it wasn't for want of trying. It 

was 2012, and he was in a laboratory at 
the University of Houston in Texas, participat- 
ing ina study that was designed to see whether 
people with paralysis could control a robotic 
exoskeleton with their thoughts. Alford, a plastic 
surgeon who'd lost the use of his legs when a tree 
fell on him at his farm, kept trying to walk by 
willing the electrical impulses in his brain up 
and into the electrodes on his head, from where 
they could be translated into movement. 

Jose Contreras- Vidal, the neural engineer 
who was conducting the experiment, urged 
Alford not to think too specifically about the 
act of walking. Instead, he should just concen- 
trate on where he wanted to go. “Finally, he 
put a cup of coffee on the desk, and I started 
thinking, ‘I want that cup of coffee,” Alford, 
now 58, says. So Alford strode over to the 
desk and took it. By thinking about walking 
as an able-bodied person would — that is, by 
barely thinking about it at all — he was able to 
send the correct signals to the brain-machine 
interface that controlled the robot. 

The movement that the technology 
bestowed was a big deal for Alford. “Just being 
able to stand up and look somebody face to 
face, in the eye, for a person whos been ina 
wheelchair for five years, that’s what brings 
tears to your eye,” he says. Six years on, 
Contreras- Vidal's lab at the Building Reliable 
Advances and Innovation in Neurotechnology 
Center, a collaboration between the University 
of Houston and Arizona State University, con- 

tinues to train paralysed 


An exoskeleton people to walk, albeit only 
controlled by under the supervision of 
brain activity researchers. His group 
is tested by an is one of a number that 


able-bodied boy. are developing practical 
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neural prostheses — devices capable of reading 
signals from the brain and then using them to 
restore movement in people who have been 
paralysed through injury or illness. 

The World Health Organization estimates 
that 250,000-500,000 people worldwide suffer 
a spinal-cord injury every year, about 13% of 
whom will lose the ability to control all four 
limbs. Another 45% will retain some move- 
ment or feeling in all limbs, but are still severely 
limited in what they can do physically. And 
almost 2 million people affected by stroke in 
the United States are living with some degree 
of paralysis, as are another 1.5 million people 
with multiple sclerosis or cerebral palsy. 

Against this backdrop of paralysis, 
researchers are working to engineer technologi- 
cal solutions. As well as enabling the control of 
robotic aids, some groups are learning to detect 
the brain’s intention to initiate movement and 
to then feed that instruction into the muscles. A 
few groups are also trying to send signals back 
into the brain to restore sensation in people who 
can no longer feel their limbs. But before these 
technologies can touch lives beyond the lab, 
researchers must improve the understanding 
of how best to integrate humans with machines. 


ACLOSER LISTEN 

Contreras- Vidal records electrical activity in 
the brains of his study volunteers through a 
skull cap that is studded with 64 electrodes. 
The impulses gathered are then translated 
into signals to control the robotic exoskeletons. 

Listening to populations of neurons using 
electrodes mounted outside the skull is not a 
simple task. Like hearing music from across 
the street, some subtleties are lost. And move- 
ment of the scalp muscles, eye blinking and 
motion in the wires that connect the electrodes 
to the decoder all add noise that makes the 
neural signals trickier to interpret. The sys- 
tem provides enough information to unravel 
the user’s intentions and to translate them into 
movement, but other researchers are using 
implanted electrodes to read signals from 
individual neurons, in the hope of collecting 
a more nuanced signal and providing finer- 
grained motor control. 

In 2016, Bill Kochevar of Cleveland, Ohio, 
became the first person with paralysis to use 
electrodes implanted in the motor cortex of his 
brain to stimulate his arm to move. Implanted 
electrodes had already enabled people with a 
spinal-cord injury to move robotic arms, but, 
thanks to a combination of the brain implants 
and a set of stimulatory electrodes in his right 
arm, he was able to move his arm to feed him- 
self, raise a cup to his mouth and scratch his 
nose. Although these regained abilities were 
limited, they still opened up his world. “I know 
there are a lot more possibilities out there for 
doing things I didn't think were possible,” he 
said in October last year. “It’s always been excit- 
ing to me that I’m first in the world to do this.” 

The feat brings doctors closer to restoring lost 


function in people with paralysis. “It's a big deal 
scientifically, but it’s also a big deal clinically,” 
says Bolu Ajiboye, a biomedical engineer at 
Case Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
who worked with Kochevar. “He couldn't do 
anything on his own before.” 

Kochevar was in his mid-forties when he 
crashed his bicycle into the back of a postal 
truck, injuring the top of his spine, and caus- 
ing him to completely lose the ability to move 
his limbs. He died last December at the age 
of 56 from complications of that injury, having 
participated in the implant research for about 
three years. The researchers he assisted — part 
of BrainGate, a collaboration between Case 
Western, Brown University in Providence, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston, Stanford University in California, and 
the US Department of Veterans Affairs — are 
continuing to recruit volunteers. 

To enable Kochevar to move his arm, the 
researchers implanted two square arrays of 
100 electrodes, both 4 millimetres long, in the 
area of his motor cortex that was responsible 
for hand movement. Another 36 electrodes 
implanted under the skin of his right arm 
provided tiny jolts to the muscles in his hand, 
elbow and shoulder through a technique 
known as functional electrical stimulation. The 
brain arrays were wired to bolt-like connectors 
that protruded from the top of his head. Cables 
carried signals from the connectors to a com- 
puter, which applied machine-learning to the 
data to ascertain the movements that Kochevar 
wanted to make. The electrodes in his arm then 
received a pattern of stimuli that caused his 
muscles to move. Because Kochevar’s muscles 
had weakened through disuse, the researchers 
also provided him with a motorized arm 
support, which received the same movement 
commands as his own muscles. 

Before Kochevar could start to use the 
system, the researchers had to train the com- 
puter to interpret his intentions. Initially, they 
asked him to watch a moving arm in virtual 
reality while imagining that he was making the 
same movements. Later, they tried a lower-tech 
approach that Ajiboye says worked just as well; 
they moved Kochevar’s arm using the com- 
puter and had him imagine he was doing it. 

The imagined movements created distinct 
patterns of activity in the 200 or so neurons 
in Kochevar's brain that were being monitored 
individually by the two implants. The research- 
ers recorded the order and rate of neuron firing 
for each movement, enabling them to stimulate 
the correct muscles in Kochevar’s arm when a 
particular pattern of movement was detected 
in subsequent experiments. 

To begin with, Kochevar had to concentrate 
on the individual movements that comprise 
a gesture. “When I first started doing it, I 
thought a lot about moving in, out, up, down,” 
he said. But as time went on, he was able to 
go beyond purely mechanical directives. With 
practice, moving his arm came more naturally; 
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like Alford, he learnt to think about what he 
wanted to do rather than how to do it. “T just 
think about going from here to there, and it 
pretty much goes there,” he said. 

He only ever used the system under the 
supervision of the researchers, either in the lab 
or at his home, owing to the complexity of the 
set-up and US Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) safety regulations. Ajiboye and his col- 
leagues needed to calibrate the system at the 
start of each day of testing, to ensure that the 
electrodes were aligned correctly in the brain. 
Although the day-to-day drift is usually small, 
in time the implants could end up recording a 
different group of neurons, which would mean 
having to interpret a fresh set of activity pat- 
terns. Calibration takes around five minutes, 
but Ajiboye hopes that his team will eventually 
reduce it to just a few seconds. 


AN UNCOMMON TOUCH 
The only feedback that participants in Ajiboye 
and Contreras- Vidal's research receive when 
they move is visual. Other researchers, 
however, are trying to provide users with 
another type of important sensory informa- 
tion — touch. “That’s how we know to hold 
objects the right way, to make sure we don't 
crush them or that they don't fall out of our 
grasp,’ says Robert Gaunt, a biomedical engi- 
neer at the Rehab Neural Engineering Labs at 
the University of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania. 
Sight alone does not always provide enough 
information for a person to judge whether he 
or she is touching an object, or to guess the 
correct firmness of grip, and physical sensa- 
tion is crucial to the fine-grained control that 
is required to write with a pen or to turna key. 
In 2015, Gaunt and his 


“T just think colleagues began to test 
about going such a feedback system 
fromhereto 2. Nathan Copeland, a 
there, andit 28-year-old man from 
pretty much Pennsylvania who had 


been paralysed in all four 
limbs in a car accident 
a decade earlier. Like 
Kochevar, Copeland had electrodes placed in 
his motor cortex as part of a separate experi- 
ment led by Gaunt to control a robotic arm. 
To provide Copeland with a sense of touch, 
however, the researchers needed to implant two 
arrays of electrodes in his primary somatosen- 
sory cortex — the area of the brain that is 
responsible for registering such sensations. 
These arrays were wired to pressure sensors in 
the hand of the robotic arm, and the researchers 
pressed each finger separately, out of Copeland's 
sight. He correctly identified which they were 
touching 84% of the time, and was usually right 
about the index and little fingers, but occasion- 
ally mixed up the middle and ring fingers. 

The sensation wasn't entirely the same 
as touch. Often, Copeland did describe the 
feeling as touch or pressure, but some of 
the electrodes produced other sensations, 


goes there.” 
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including tingling, buzzing or warmth. The 
researchers are trying to understand what 
causes these responses, in the hope that they 
can use them to the advantage of people with 
paralysis. It might be useful, for instance, for 
them to be able to feel temperature. 

Finding appropriate sensors for the various 
types of sensory information won't be a prob- 
lem; sensors have been built for tasks as varied 
as controlling industrial robots and providing 
haptic feedback in smartphones. In Montrose, 
California, robotics company SynTouch has 
even developed a way of distinguishing one 
texture from another. But neurologists are not 
yet ready to take advantage of such possibili- 
ties, Gaunt says. “We still have no idea of how 
to send that sort of information into the brain.” 


SMALLER AND SOFTER 
Neural prostheses are a long way from being 
ready to use in a domestic setting. One prob- 
lem is that they’re bulky and obtrusive. “The 
system is essentially a rack of computers that 
record the brain activity,’ says Ajiboye. “We 
need to miniaturize the recording technology 
so it’s the size of a cell phone and it can sit on 
the side of a wheelchair.” Hed also like to use 
wireless sensors to eliminate the need for users 
to be tethered physically to a computer. 
Researchers are already working on such 
sensors, and groups have tested several in rats 
and monkeys in the past five years. But wire- 
less technology alone will not clear the path 
to widespread use. The biggest impediment 
to implanted electrodes is that they tend not 
to last for more than a few years. The only 
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Nathan Copeland 
(background) can 
experience touch 
through a pairing of 
brain implants with 
a robotic hand. 


electrode system that has FDA approval for 

implantation in the human brain is the silicon- 

based Utah array — the device type placed in 

both Kochevar and Copeland. Each device's 

needle-like electrodes are 0.5-1.5 millimetres 

long and stick into the brain. Developed in the 

1990s, the array provokes an immune response 

that produces a local build-up of tissue called 

a glial scar, which limits the flow of electrical 

signals. And because the device is much harder 

than brain tissue, it can drift out of alignment 

as a person moves, changing which neurons it 

records and promoting further tissue irritation. 
Although researchers have managed to get 

useful information from the arrays for five 

or more years after 

implantation, the sig- 

nals obtained become 

progressively less 

detailed. Even in rela- 

tively young devices, 

some areas will have 

stopped working, says 

Jeffrey Capadona, 

a biochemist and 

materials scientist at 

Case Western who 

studies why the arrays fail. To be practical for 

use in people with a spinal-cord injury, who 

can live for decades after the initial trauma, 

the implants would have to last much longer. 

An array that could span a persons lifetime 

would remove the need for them to undergo 

numerous invasive brain operations. 
Capadona has discovered that it’s more than 

just scarring that causes array failure. “We have 


neurons dying around the implant,’ he says, and 
“we see that the materials of the implants are 
corroding and falling apart”: He has traced these 
effects to a common source: the reactive oxygen 
molecules that are released as part of the body's 
inflammatory response. Capadona is now look- 
ing for drugs that might reduce that response, 
as well as developing coatings for the arrays 
that would act as an antioxidant, converting the 
oxygen species into water. The Department of 
Veterans Affairs is funding a preclinical trial of 
these coatings on the Utah array. 

Capadona says that, ideally, he would like 
to build an entirely different implant from 
a polymer that is stiff enough to be manipu- 
lated easily during surgical insertion, but 
then softens as it absorbs water from the 
brain — therefore placing less mechanical stress 
on the tissue. It could also be laced with a drug 
that suppresses the initial immune response. 

Another type of implant has been proposed 
by Charles Lieber, a chemical biologist 
at Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. In 2015, Lieber created a mesh 
of metal nanowires, which he then coated ina 
polymer. In solution, the mesh curls up into a 
cylinder that can be drawn up into a hollow nee- 
dle and injected directly into the brain, where 
it can unfurl. Because the mesh is flexible and 
there is plenty of space between the wires, it 
does not exert the mechanical stress that leads 
to tissue damage. “It’s fundamentally different 
from normal probes in that it doesnt elicit this 
response,’ he says. “You're not putting a thorn 
in the brain any more.’ 

Lieber has tested the mesh in mice, where 
it was used for a year without degradation. He 
plans to do some initial tests in people with 
temporal-lobe epilepsy this year. Because one 
treatment for the condition involves removing 
part of the brain, the implant will be tested by 
attaching it to tissue that will be removed an 
hour or so later, rendering any damage from 
the device inconsequential. 

Plugging computers into the brain to 
reinstate the ability to move is still just research 
with promise, rather than a practical treat- 
ment. Ajiboye has implanted arrays in only a 
dozen people in as many years. But, already, it’s 
clear that restoring movement in people with 
paralysis gives them back more than just control 
of their limbs. Kochevar noted that the work he 
was involved with had given him a more posi- 
tive outlook, and Contreras- Vidal says he’s seen 
a change in the people whom his exoskeletons 
have helped to walk again. “They feel better 
psychologically, they are at eye level, they have 
better bladder function, they have less infec- 
tions, they have better bowel movements, they 
have less skin conditions, they gain strength,” 
he says. “It’s not only functional movement, but 
everything else that comes with that. It’s very 
important to get them back on their feet? m 


Neil Savage is a freelance writer in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 
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a 
Weight-bearing exercise can help to stave off the age-related loss of skeletal muscle. 


Lifting the burden of old age 


The loss of muscle and strength that accompanies ageing can be debilitating. But is the 
inevitable process actually a disease that could be treated? 


BY LIAM DREW 


t the time of Queen Victoria’s accession 
A to the British throne in 1837, the long- 
est life expectancy for women in the 
world’s most developed countries was roughly 
45 years. By 2015, it had increased to almost 
87 — again of more than 2 years a decade. 
Much of this improvement is the result of 
profoundly lower rates of child mortality. But 
something else has also changed: old people 
are living for longer. “Since 1950, there has 
been enormous progress in bringing down 
death rates for people in their sixties and sev- 
enties and eighties,’ says James Vaupel, who 
studies ageing and the structure of populations 
at the Max Planck Institute for Demographic 
Research in Rostock, Germany. 
The size of the elderly population worldwide 
is unprecedented, and the oldest of this group 


are the fastest growing segment of society. In 
2000, 71 million people were over the age of 80, 
according to the United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs. By 2030, 
that number will have increased to almost 
202 million people, and by 2050, to 434 million. 

This demographic shift poses profound 
questions as to the ability of medicine to 
meet the health needs of the oldest strata of 
society. “The paradigm of medicine has been 
curing, so the main issue has been mortal- 
ity,” says Alfonso Cruz-Jentoft, a specialist in 
geriatric medicine at the University Hospital 
Ramon y Cajal in Madrid. He thinks that 
needs to change. As people age, he explains, 
“function becomes more important than mor- 
tality”. In other words, maintaining the ability 
to live independently may trump the need to 
prolong life for the very elderly. “The most 
meaningful definition of health is can you take 


care of yourself? says Vaupel. 

Few conditions are more central to the 
erosion of elderly people's independence than 
sarcopenia — an age-related loss of skeletal 
muscle mass and function. Progressive loss of 
such muscle can prevent a person from leav- 
ing their home, climbing stairs or even rising 
from their chair. These failures in daily living, 
as well as the falls that are associated with mus- 
cle weakness, are among the leading causes of 
admission to nursing homes and hospitaliza- 
tion among the elderly. 

Recognition of sarcopenia as a condition 
of considerable concern for public health is, 
however, a fairly recent development. “We 
physicians all know about renal insufficiency 
and heart failure and respiratory failure,’ says 
Cruz-Jentoft, “but wed never thought about 
muscle failure.” It was only in 2016, when 
sarcopenia was officially recognized by the 
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World Health Organization’s International 
Classification of Diseases, that doctors could 
formally diagnose people with the condition. 

Even in the light of these positive steps, 
sarcopenia remains a condition with neither 
an agreed on definition nor an effective 
treatment. As the average age of the world’s 
population increases, researchers are work- 
ing on both. “We know we're an increasingly 
ageing population,’ says Elaine Dennison, an 
epidemiologist who works on sarcopenia at the 
University of Southampton, UK. “One of the 
challenges for us is how to make sure that those 
added years are quality years.” 


IN ALL BUT NAME 
Sarcopenia’s emergence as a clinical concern 
can be traced to a specific event. In 1988, 
Irwin Rosenberg, the then-director of the 
Jean Mayer USDA Human Nutrition Research 
Center on Aging at Tufts University in Boston, 
Massachusetts, attended a scientific meeting 
on health in older people in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, after which he was asked to write up 
his notes’. In these, Rosenberg called atten- 
tion to a point that clearly had been neglected, 
given that it touched so many aspects of health. 
“No decline with age is more dramatic or 
potentially more functionally significant than 
the decline in lean body mass,’ he wrote. “Why 
have we not given it more attention?” 

In answer to himself, and somewhat tongue- 
in-cheek, he offered: “Perhaps it needs a name 
derived from the Greek. I'll suggest a couple: 
sarcomalacia or sarcopenia.” 

Although the term sarcomalacia sank without 
trace, within a year, sarcopenia — meaning a 
loss or poverty of flesh — was the subject of 
a call for grant proposals by the US National 
Institutes of Health. “It was a pick-up of almost 
dizzying speed,’ Rosenberg says. 

If the 27 years between the coinage of the 
term sarcopenia and recognition of the con- 
dition by the World Health Organization feels 
less dizzying, it is probably because establishing 
a disease category takes time. Before the medi- 
cal community can develop treatments and 
prevention strategies, robust diagnostic criteria 
and the underlying disease-causing processes 
must be defined — neither of which was 
in place for sarcopenia in 1989. 

One of the main difficulties in 
defining sarcopenia as a disease 
is that a degree of deterioration of 
the body has been taken as part and 
parcel of getting old for millennia. 
Muscle begins to form in utero, and 
then grows until it reaches a 
peak mass, usually in 
a persons late 20s. 
From then on, there 
is continual loss. 


Irwin Rosenberg 
coined the term 
sarcopenia. 


Although slow at first, with age the process 
quickens until, in some people, it reaches a level 
that impinges on daily life. 

The stereotypical profile of the gain and 
subsequent reduction of muscle mass across a 
person's life echoes the life course of many tis- 
sues, and it presents a challenge to sarcopenia 
researchers: if all people can expect some natu- 
ral loss, how severe must the loss be before it is 
considered a disease? 

The European Working Group on 
Sarcopenia in Older People (EWGSOP) — a 
consortium, led by Cruz-Jentoft, of representa- 
tives from four major European science bodies 
working on ageing — was set up in 2009 to pre- 
cisely define sarcopenia, facilitating basic and 
clinical research into the disease. EWGSOP 
published its initial guidelines for describ- 
ing and diagnosing the condition in 2010, 
and similar groups in the United States (the 
International Working Group on Sarcopenia 
in 2011) and Asia (the Asian Working Group 
for Sarcopenia in 2014) have also produced 
recommendations. The goal of these col- 
laborations was to come up with quantifiable 
metrics that would enable doctors to “decide 
who has sarcopenia and who does not’, says 
Roger Fielding, a physiologist and colleague of 
Rosenberg at Tufts, who co-led the US effort. 

The working groups agreed that sarcopenia 
should be defined not solely by muscle loss, 
butalso by a measure of muscular function. To 
that end, they all recommended that an assess- 
ment of grip strength and gait speed should 
be part of the diagnostic procedure. However, 
when attempting to define cut-off points for 
speed and strength, below which a person can 
be said to have the condition, the three groups 
diverged — not drastically, but enough to pre- 
vent the adoption of a standard definition (see 
‘Crossing the threshold’). 

This has been problematic, says Dennison. 
“You need the definition to be able to do good 
studies, to look at the extent of the problem. 
And regarding treatment, you have to have 
hard end points to trials,’ she says. Estimates of 
the prevalence of sarcopenia have varied con- 
siderably, depending on both the definition 

used and the population surveyed — a2014 
meta-analysis’ across several countries 

found estimates that ranged from 1% 
to 29% for people aged 60 or older 
who live independently. Using the 

EWGSOP guidelines, the prevalence 

of sarcopenia in a UK population 

with a mean age of 67 and comprising 
people who were able to live indepen- 
dently was 4.6% for men and 
7.9% for women’. Such 
rates are much higher in 
people in residential care’ 
(14-33%), in those with 
cancer® (15-50%) and 
in patients in intensive- 
care units* (60-70%). 
When developing 


diagnostic parameters, many specialists in 
sarcopenia draw analogies with the recognition 
of osteoporosis as a disease in the 1980s. Simi- 
larly to muscle mass, bone density decreases 
with age from a peak value attained in a person's 
20s, and tends to decline steeply in women after 
the menopause. However, to robustly demar- 
cate osteoporosis as a medical condition, a 
cut-off needed to be set. This was done by plot- 
ting bone density against the risk of fracture, 
which rises as the density falls — slowly at first, 

but then increasingly 


“It may be dramatically. A density 
that muscle value at which the frac- 
is setting the ture risk was viewed to 
paceofageing be unacceptably high 
of other was then picked. “It isn’t 
tissues.” that something magical 


happens when you hit 
that threshold,’ says Dennison. But the thresh- 
old is tied to real-life outcomes — in the same 
way that the blood-pressure values used to 
define hypertension are linked to an elevated 
rate of adverse cardiovascular events. In both 
cases, crossing the threshold is a cue for medi- 
cal intervention. 

The quest to find a concrete link between 
muscle decline and real-life outcomes took a 
considerable step forward in 2012, according 
to Fielding, when epidemiologists involved in 
the US Foundation for the National Institutes 
of Health Sarcopenia Project presented a 
review of medical data gathered from more 
than 26,000 elderly people. They had set out 
to determine which clinically measurable 
parameters — be it degree of muscle loss or 
decline in physical performance — were most 
strongly linked to real-life outcomes such as 
slow walking or being unable to rise from a 
chair unaided. Such analyses are feeding into 
ongoing attempts to develop an internationally 
accepted definition of sarcopenia, and further 
guidelines are expected, including a revision 
from EWGSOP in late 2018. 

However, agreeing on a disease threshold is 
unlikely to end the question of how to define 
muscle health in ageing. “Usually with new dis- 
eases, you start with the sickest patients,” says 
Cruz-Jentoft, “before you move to intermedi- 
ate ones.’ As the field of sarcopenia evolves, 
the threshold could fall or an ‘at-risk category 
could emerge — similar revisions have 
occurred, for example, for both hypertension 
and diabetes. Such progression will be shaped 
by a greater understanding of the underlying 
biology and the risk factors of sarcopenia, as 
well as — most importantly — the develop- 
ment of effective treatments. “A fundamental 
requirement of screening or early identifica- 
tion ofa disease process,’ Rosenberg says, “is 
that you have something to offer.” 


HALTING SARCOPENIA 

Sarcopenia does not have an unambiguous 
biological hallmark. There is no single process 
that is responsible for the demise of muscle 
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CROSSING THE THRESHOLD 


A person’s grip strength begins to decline at around the age of 30, with an acceleration in his or her 60s. 
Working groups established to define sarcopenia do not agree fully on the point at which low strength should 
be considered a feature of the disease. But by the age of 85, most people’s strength will fall below a clinical 
threshold for sarcopenia. However, not all people with such a strength will meet the full criteria for the disease. 
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fibres with age. Factors that contribute to the 
development of sarcopenia include hormonal 
changes (in particular, falling levels of testos- 
terone, oestrogen or growth hormone), loss of 
the neurons that stimulate the muscle, an infil- 
tration of fat into muscle, insulin resistance, 
physical inactivity, a vitamin D deficiency and 
not eating enough protein. And it’s probable 
that the relative contribution from each varies 
between individuals. 

Researchers who hope to prevent sarcopenia 
are looking for areas in which changes in life- 
style can make a difference. Trials investigating 
the use of weight or resistance training have 
yielded positive results, but aerobic activities 
alone have little impact. This has been demon- 
strated by numerous small- and medium-sized 
clinical trials, and resistance training is now 
being investigated further in combination with 
nutritional intervention in a large multicentre 
European trial. 

Diet is another prominent modifiable 
factor. In particular, accumulating evidence 
indicates that eating too little protein can con- 
tribute to muscle loss. In 2013, a review led 
by the European Geriatric Medicine Society 
suggested an increase in the recommended 
amount of protein that people aged over 65 
should consume, and advocated that older 
people who were ill should consume more 
protein still. 

One group at particular risk of developing 
sarcopenia is older people who undergo long 
periods of inactivity as a result of, for example, 
serious illness or the need for sustained bed 
rest. Fielding advocates for making muscle 
rehabilitation an intrinsic part of managing 
the recovery from such an episode. 

Other processes that lead to muscle loss 
seem to be intrinsic consequences of ageing, 
which require pharmacological intervention. 
Small biotechnology firms and large pharma- 
ceutical companies alike have been active in 
this area of research for a decade, develop- 
ing an array of compounds that act through 


various mechanisms. Drugs that increase the 
sensitivity of the androgen receptor for the 
hormone testosterone have shown promise 
in phase II clinical trials. (However, simply 
administering testosterone to boost muscle 
mass causes a number of adverse side effects.) 
Researchers are also targeting a molecule 
called myostatin — one of hundreds of sig- 
nalling molecules, known as myokines, that 
are released from muscle. Feedback from 
myostatin inhibits muscle growth, and drugs 
that block it have produced promising results 
in phase II trials. 

Yet drug development is still at an early stage. 
These compounds bid to increase muscle mass 
and to stimulate muscle growth, but it’s unclear 
whether this is the best approach to improv- 
ing muscle function in ageing bodies. “The 
right target and the right mechanism of action 
is probably still unknown,” says Fielding. He 
emphasizes that research into the processes 
underlying muscle decline in extreme old age 
remains immature because, until recently, 
people used to die earlier in life from other dis- 
eases, meaning such processes “weren't even in 
the wheelhouse of things to investigate”. 

One idea in its infancy is that treating 
sarcopenia could have broad anti-ageing effects. 
After myokines are released from muscle, they 
enter the bloodstream and regulate the activity 
of many organ systems. Fabio Demontis, who 
studies ageing at St Jude Children’s Research 
Hospital in Memphis, Tennessee, is investigat- 
ing whether changes in the levels of myokines 
released, owing to muscle ageing and inactivity, 
can affect the health of other tissues. 

Demontis conducts his work in the fruit fly 
Drosophila, for which an arsenal of genetic 
tools enables researchers to perform experi- 
ments that are impossible in mammals at 
present. He is able to flick a genetic switch 
selectively in the muscles of these insects to 
slow muscle-fibre ageing — and has found 
that this action slows ageing in other tis- 
sues of the fly as well. “It may be,” he says, 
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“that muscle is setting the pace of ageing of 
other tissues — and potentially of the whole 
organism.” 

Demontis is trying to find out whether the 
widespread effects of muscle ageing that he 
sees in flies are found in species throughout 
the animal kingdom. “Anything that helps with 
these devastating age-related conditions is very 
important,” he says, echoing the views of clini- 
cians. “If you are able to delay disease onset for 
ten years, that’s a big deal” 


HOW TO TREAT AGEING 

Rosenberg attributes the interest in muscle 
ageing that followed him naming sarcopenia 
to one main thing: “We take disease seriously, 
whereas we view processes of ageing as simply 
being natural” 

David Gems, who studies the biology of 
ageing at University College London, thinks 
that there is nothing benign about senes- 
cence. He sees the myriad changes that occur 
throughout the body after the age of about 30, 
and that accelerate with age, as precursors 
to the outright diseases of old age. “I don't 
see how the idea that they're somehow non- 
pathological can stand up to rational analysis,” 
he says. Convention, he argues, plays a large 
part in shaping what is viewed as normal in 
medicine. 

But such views are fluid, and in the 
emergence of sarcopenia, both Gems and 
Rosenberg see a parallel with Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. Gems says that when he was growing up 
in the 1970s, dementia was seen as a normal 
cognitive decline that came with age. “It was 
seen as nature taking its course,” he says. 
“Granny’s just having a second childhood, 
she’s a little bit gaga” 

But around the same time, neurologists 
revisited German psychiatrist Alois 
Alzheimer’s work from the early twentieth cen- 
tury and reconceptualized dementia. Suddenly, 
stark cognitive decline — regardless of when it 
started — came to be viewed as a disease that 
might be halted. Rosenberg says that this led 
to “a meteoric rise, not only in interest, but in 
research funding and diagnosis”. What consti- 
tuted normal ageing for one generation had 
been redefined as an illness for the next. 

When Rosenberg coined the term 
sarcopenia, he described it as “an opportunity”. 
Although dementia has remained the most 
stubborn of foes, it’s hoped that by focusing 
research on muscle ageing, the quality of life 
of people in their later years can be improved 
considerably. m 


Liam Drew is a freelance writer based in 
London. 
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Ingredients in breast milk can help to establish a healthy community of microorganisms in the infant gut. 


MICROBIOTA 


Baby thrivers 


Is aperson’s future health shaped by microorganisms 


encountered early in life? 


BY SARAH DEWEERDT 


ithin a few weeks of being born, 

a baby is host to a community 

of billions of bacteria, viruses 

and fungi — most of which are found in the 

gut — that can shape many aspects of health. 

How that community, or microbiota, assembles 

is a matter of debate: some researchers have 

begun to question the dogma that the womb isa 

sterile environment. Yet it’s clear that birth sets 
off a radical transformation of the infant gut. 

“It’s an incredible ecological event,’ says 
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Phillip Tarr, a paediatric gastroenterolo- 
gist at Washington University in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Colonization of the gut begins in 
earnest when a baby encounters microorgan- 
isms from its mother’s vagina during birth. As 
the baby suckles at the breast, it picks up more 
microbes from its mother’s skin. It also con- 
sumes microbes from its mother’s gut that have 
infiltrated her breast milk. 

Later, microbes are picked up from adoring 
visitors or a lick from the family dog, as well 
as what Nicholas Embleton, a neonatologist at 
Newcastle University, UK, refers to as “living in 


anormal, dirty home environment”. By the age 
of two or three, the composition ofa child’s gut 
microbiota is very similar to that of an adult's. 

Should the assembly process be derailed, the 
consequences can be deadly. A considerably 
altered microbiota has been linked to a form 
of gut inflammation that is a leading cause of 
death in infants who are born prematurely. 
Less extreme changes to the microbiota in 
otherwise healthy babies might have long-term 
consequences for health, perhaps playing a 
partin conditions such as asthma and diabetes. 

Researchers are looking for ways to 
rebalance the microbiota in premature infants. 
And some are wondering whether it might be 
possible to reshape the microbial commu- 
nity of the healthy infant gut to help prevent 
chronic diseases in adulthood. 


EARLY PERILS 

Premature infants are especially vulnerable 
to disruption of the microbiota. Many are 
delivered by caesarean section, and therefore 
do not come into contact with the microbes 
that live in the birth canal. Such babies are also 
often given courses of powerful antibiotics and 
housed in sterile plastic incubators where they 
have minimal contact with human skin. Given 
that these interventions separate babies from 
their environment, it’s not surprising that the 
gut microbiota of premature infants is mark- 
edly different from that of babies born at full 
term. It tends to have a lower proportion of 
microbes that are beneficial to gut health, such 
as Bifidobacterium and Lactobacillus, as well as 
a greater abundance of disease-causing bacte- 
ria and a lower diversity of bacteria in general. 
And the bacterial community is often chaotic, 
with dramatic shifts in composition over a 
matter of days. 

The abnormal gut microbiota of premature 
infants is thought to have a role in their vulner- 
ability to necrotizing enterocolitis, a severe 
form of gut inflammation that strikes suddenly 
in the first few weeks of life and can cause per- 
manent damage to the intestine. Although 
full-term babies can develop the condition, at 
least three-quarters of cases occur in infants 
born prematurely. In the past two decades, as 
doctors have learnt to manage the respiratory 
problems of premature infants more effec- 
tively, necrotizing enterocolitis has become a 
main threat to such babies. 

The cause of necrotizing enterocolitis isn’t a 
particular microbe, but rather a dysfunction of 
the gut microbiota as a whole. As well as its role 
in digestion, the gut is an immune organ, says 
Barbara Warner, a neonatologist at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis. Early interactions 
of the gut with microbes are therefore powerful 
shapers of a child’s immune system. 

Necrotizing enterocolitis could be the con- 
sequence of this process going awry — perhaps 
representing “the baby’s immune system strug- 
gling to work out what's the right thing to do’, 
Embleton says. “Probably, this disease we see 
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is a sort of exaggerated inflammatory condi- 
tion challenging a very immature and naive gut 
immune system.” 

Treatment for the condition “is very, very 
crude and basic’, Embleton adds. Some babies 
with necrotizing enterocolitis can be treated 
with antibiotics and a temporary switch to 
intravenous feeding to give the intestine time 
to heal. More-severe cases require surgery to 
remove the damaged portion of intestine. The 
loss of a large part of the intestine can lead to 
lifelong difficulties with feeding or absorbing 
nutrients. About one-quarter of babies who 
develop the condition will die. 

But now, researchers are looking to the 
gut microbiota for ways to stop the condi- 
tion taking hold. Some are searching for clues 
that could help to predict the development 
of necrotizing enterocolitis, enabling earlier 
medical intervention. For example, an over- 
growth of bacteria from the phylum Proteo- 
bacteria can precede the condition. But these 
microbes are also found in healthy infants, so 
it’s not always clear when to sound the alarm. 
And such changes in microbiota composition 
might not be the true cause of the illness. 


FORTIFIED MILK 

Breast milk might hold a solution. Since the 
1990s, several studies have shown that breastfed 
babies are less vulnerable to necrotizing entero- 
colitis than are those fed with formula milk. A 
subsequent flurry of research into the relation- 
ship between breast milk and gut microbes 
found that breast milk contains ingredients 
that promote the establishment of a healthy 
gut microbiota. 

One example is short chains of sugar 
molecules known as human-milk oligosac- 
charides. “They’re the second-most-abundant 
carbohydrate source in human milk after 
lactose, but they’re not for nutrition of the 
babies,’ says Victoria Niklas, a neonatologist 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
Instead, these oligosaccharides provide food 
for helpful microbes such as Bifidobacterium. 
They also coat the lining of the gut and bind to 
pathogenic bacteria, making it more difficult 
for disease-causing microbes to invade. 

Another component of breast milk, the pro- 
tein lactoferrin, has a number of antimicrobial 
properties. It suppresses the growth of bacteria 
and can even trigger the death of certain 
harmful microbes by binding to inflammatory 
molecules called lipopolysaccharides. 

Offering support to mothers of premature 
infants who wish to breastfeed might therefore 
help to promote a healthy gut microbiota and 
prevent necrotizing enterocolitis. A further 
potential strategy is to supplement the diets of 
early babies with human-milk oligosaccharides 
or lactoferrin. Several trials of such supplements 
have been completed and more are under way. 
Biotechnology companies are also develop- 
ing supplements that contain key components 
of breast milk. (Niklas is chief medical and 


scientific officer of one such company, Prolacta 
Bioscience in Duarte, California.) 

Another approach to fighting necrotizing 
enterocolitis is to feed beneficial bacteria, or 
probiotics, to premature infants. The goal “is 
to try and mimic what happens in healthy, full- 
term, breastfed babies’, says neonatologist and 
researcher Keith Barrington at the University 
of Montreal in Canada. 
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tail of four species of 
Bifidobacterium and one of Lactobacillus, and 
the incidence of necrotizing enterocolitis fell 
by around 50%. More than half of the neonatal 
intensive-care units in Canada have followed 
suit in providing probiotics, with similar 
results. However, it’s not a perfect solution. 
Barrington’s team has shown that the probiotic 
strains are present in stools of the premature 
babies, which indicates that the microbes 
are able to grow in the infant gut. But these 
babies still have fewer beneficial bacteria and 
more pathogenic bacteria in their gut than do 
healthy, full-term breastfed babies. Combining 
probiotics with molecules such as human-milk 
oligosaccharides or lactoferrin might help to 
improve the picture, Barrington says. He plans 
to compare the effects on the gut microbiota of 
the combination of probiotics and lactoferrin 
with those of the probiotic treatment alone. 
The neonatology community is divided on 
the role of probiotics in preventing necrotiz- 
ing enterocolitis. “Half of us think that they’re 
probably a good idea and half think that the 
case isn’t proven yet,’ says Embleton. “And 
even if we were to use probiotics, we really 
don't know which ones we should be using and 
how much we give,” he says. 


MICROBIAL IMPACT 
As the debate continues, researchers are investi- 
gating whether having the correct gut microbes 
might also be crucial to enabling healthy infants 
to thrive. For example, children delivered by 
caesarean section have a different gut micro- 
biota from those born vaginally. Breastfed and 
formula-fed babies also have distinct micro- 
biotas in their gut. Epidemiological studies 
suggest that caesarean delivery and formula 
feeding are associated with an increased risk of 
obesity and asthma, as well as other conditions, 
and many researchers think that these effects 
might be shaped by the gut microbiota. Could 
the infant gut microbiota therefore hold the key 
to preventing such conditions in later life? 

The links are not straightforward. “These 
are complex problems and I think, to be hon- 
est, the microbiota is just one piece of it? says 
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Warner. However, she adds, the microbiota is 
an attractive target for intervention because 
it might be easier to modify than other risk 
factors for certain conditions. 

Some doctors have advocated, for exam- 
ple, that babies born by caesarean section be 
swabbed with a sample of their mother’s vaginal 
microbiota. But if that microbiota helps to pro- 
mote a condition such as obesity, the interven- 
tion could have a downside. And if the mother 
harbours disease-causing bacteria, it could 
even be dangerous. 

Few studies have been able to demonstrate 
the ability of probiotics to make a lasting 
change to the infant gut microbiota. “It’s 
extremely difficult to engineer microbial pop- 
ulations that will stick and benefit the host; 
says Tarr. When the probiotics are discontin- 
ued, the gut microbiota usually reverts to its 
previous state with a matter of days. 

But there could be progress on that front. 
In a 2017 study (S. A. Frese et al. mSphere 2, 
e00501-17; 2017), researchers from the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, and biotechnol- 
ogy company Evolve BioSystems of Davis, 
California, reported that breastfed infants 
who were given strain EVC001 of Bifidobac- 
terium longum infantis still had the microbes 
in their guts 30 days after treatment with the 
probiotic had been stopped. This strain, which 
was developed as a probiotic supplement to 
breastmilk for babies by Evolve BioSystems, is 
extremely efficient at consuming human-milk 
oligosaccharides, says neonatologist Mark 
Underwood, who led the study. (Underwood 
has no financial interest in the company.) 

“We thought, maybe we can make a big 
difference in this [microbial] community 
by — instead of keeping them on probiotics for- 
ever — treating them for a short period of time 
with probiotics, but then giving these beneficial 
bacteria a food source that they are uniquely 
capable of consuming,’ Underwood says. 

The babies seeded with B. infantis also had 
fewer pathogenic bacteria and more benefi- 
cial metabolites in their gut than did breast- 
fed babies who did not receive the probiotic. 
This suggests that the microbiotas of healthy 
breastfed infants, used as a benchmark for 
studies in premature babies, are also ripe for 
improvement. 

How far such improvement could go is 
uncertain. The B. infantis study is only a first 
step, and researchers are unsure about what 
an ideal neonatal gut microbiota would look 
like. Yet the growing importance of the micro- 
biota is changing the approach of the doctors 
who care for the youngest patients. Among the 
medical specialities, “neonatology has never 
been at the top of the food chain’, Niklas says. 
“But it has now become abundantly clear that 
our practices and our interventions really hold 
the seed of future health” m 


Sarah DeWeerdt is a freelance science writer 
in Seattle, Washington. 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Residents of Flint, Michigan, march in 2016 to demand that lead 


Cleaning up our 
future health 


Can an evidence-based approach help to strengthen the 
case for limiting people’s exposure to toxic chemicals? 


BY KARL GRUBER 
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found in the water that we drink, the 

air that we breathe and the food that we 
eat, and they are taking a toll on our health. In 
2015, pollution was estimated to have caused 
almost 9 million deaths worldwide — three 
times more than those from AIDS, tuberculo- 
sis and malaria combined. 

Pollution can have a negative impact on 
health at any point in a persons life. Often, 
the full effects are not seen for decades. 
Unborn babies and young children, for exam- 
ple, are especially vulnerable to the effects of 
methylmercury, a widespread pollutant that 
accumulates in fish and seafood and can cause 
intellectual disability and vision and hearing 
losses. According to a 2013 study (T. M. Attina 
& L. Trasande. Environ. Health Perspect. 121, 
1097-1102; 2013), exposure to lead in child- 
hood had a negative effect on IQ that resulted in 
an economic cost to low- and middle-income 
countries of around 977 billion international 
dollars (a unit of currency devised to account 
for differences in purchasing power between 
countries). And in the past two decades, evi- 
dence that exposure to particulates in the air are 
linked to dementia has begun to build. 

Mercury, lead and air pollution are found 
throughout the environment. They are among 
ten pollutants highlighted by the World Health 
Organization as chemicals that pose a consid- 
erable threat to public health. The neurologi- 
cal problems that they can cause, for which 
treatment is often lacking, are especially con- 
cerning. “In the past decade, there has been a 
steady increase in the incidence of neurological 
disorders, and a great deal of these brain prob- 
lems have been linked to exposure to different 
pollutants,” says Philip Landrigan, a paediatri- 
cian and epidemiologist in the Icahn School of 
Medicine at Mount Sinai in New York. 

Although the risks they pose are great, there 
is little understanding of the effects on health 
of many common chemicals. Since 1950, 
more than 140,000 new chemicals have been 
synthesized, of which around 5,000 are now 
ubiquitous in the environment. Despite peo- 
ple’s regular exposure to these compounds, a 
wide-ranging study led by Landrigan reported 
that fewer than half of these chemicals have 
been tested for safety or toxicity in humans. 

“The failure to test widely used chemicals for 
their potential toxicity represents a failure of 
governments to act on behalf of their citizens, 
and failure of the chemical-manufacturing 
industry to take responsibility for the products 
it produces,” he says. “We are conducting 
a massive toxicological experiment in the 
world today and our children, our grandchil- 
dren and future generations are the unwitting, 
unconsenting subjects.” 


Piesssin are everywhere. They can be 


THE QUEST FOR EVIDENCE 

Before the health burden of pollution can be 
reduced, the compounds responsible must be 
identified. Researchers gather such evidence 
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from two main sources. One is epidemiological 
studies that match exposure to a chemi- 
cal — determined by its presence in the blood 
or urine — to the likelihood of developing a 
medical condition. The other is laboratory- 
based studies of a chemical’s effects in animals. 
Together, data from these sources represent the 
bulk of the evidence that is used to build a case 
against a pollutant, and to convince policy- 
makers of the need to ban or restrict it. But the 
process takes time. 

“It takes over a decade for adequate toxi- 
cological and epidemiological data to be 
amassed to even begin making rational 
decisions about a chemical’s risk to human 
health,” says Jonathan Martin, a toxicologist 
at Stockholm University. In part, this is down 
to the interpretation of results. “Toxicological 
data can always be criticized because it is done 
in animals or cells with questionable relevance 
to humans,’ Martin says. And even when an 
epidemiological study shows statistical associ- 
ations between chemical exposure and adverse 
health effects, it cannot provide unequivocal 
evidence for causation on its own. 

As a result, vast amounts of data must be 
collected to build a solid case for removing 
a chemical from the environment, including 
findings made in a variety of species of animal. 
“Only when the toxicological effects that are 
observed in animals are the same ones that 
show up in humans in many large and well- 
constructed epidemiological surveys is there 
enough information to perhaps take regulatory 
action against a chemical,’ says Martin. The 
building of evidence is therefore just the start 
of the journey down the long road towards a 
chemical’s withdrawal from use. 


SAFE EXPOSURE 

Removing a pollutant from use entirely is 
difficult. Inaction by regulatory bodies is one 
issue that hinders the process. Lead — for many 
years, a common component of paint, water 
pipes and petrol — is now known to be highly 
toxic. In the past decade, thousands of studies 
have drawn links between lead exposure and 
the development of numerous health problems, 
including reduced cognitive function in chil- 
dren and adults. But although lead has now been 
banned in certain applications, evidence of its 
negative effects on health existed for many dec- 
ades before policies on exposure were changed, 
even as safer alternatives were developed. “This 
long delay was the direct consequence of fierce 
opposition and incessant political lobbying by 
the lead industry,’ says Landrigan. 

A similar story lies behind the decision 
in March 2016 by the US Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) to allow farmers to 
continue to use the pesticide chlorpyrifos, in 
direct contravention of advice from the agency's 
own scientists. An agricultural ban on the pesti- 
cide — which was phased out of residential use 
in the United States in 2000, owing to its neuro- 
logical effects — was opposed by manufacturers 


A hand-held X-ray fluorescence spectrometer is 
used to test for toxic chemicals in a child’s boot. 


such as Dow AgroSciences of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and industry groups such as the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, based in Washing- 
ton DC. In the weeks preceding the verdict, Scott 
Pruitt, administrator of the EPA, is reported to 
have told the bureau that US President Donald 
Trump’s administration was “looking forward 
to working closely with the agricultural com- 
munity”. “The decision flies in the face of clear 
evidence,’ says Landrigan. “As a paediatrician,” 
he adds, “I find Pruitt’s decision to be scientifi- 
cally reprehensible and morally repugnant” 

Even when regulatory bodies decide to 
take action against a pollutant, actually doing 
so often proves difficult. One of the trickiest 
aspects for researchers and authorities to nego- 
tiate is the level of expo- 


sure that is deemed ‘safe. We are : 

The neurological conducting 
effects of lead have Miassive 
been shown to occur toxicological 
even at whatareconsid- experiment 
ered to be low levels of inthe world 
exposure. “Decades of today. id 


research demonstrate, 

quite conclusively, that there is no safe level of 
lead exposure,’ says David Bellinger, a neurolo- 
gist at the Harvard T. H. Chan School of Public 
Health in Boston, Massachusetts. The result is 
that the greatest burden of disease associated 
with lead comes not from people who experi- 
ence high levels of exposure, but from those 
who encounter only low or moderate levels 
in the environment. Although harm to an 
individual is greater at higher levels of expo- 
sure, low-level exposure is a bigger problem 
for health-care systems. “You are more likely 
to get sick or die from heavy exposure to lead, 
for example, but your case will be just one ofa 
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handful,” says Bruce Lanphear, an environmen- 
tal health researcher at Simon Fraser University 
in Burnaby, Canada. “A lot more people will get 
sick from low-to-moderate-level exposure.” 
Known as the ‘prevention paradox, this 
concept also applies to a number of other pol- 
lutants with no known safe level of exposure, 
including airborne particulates and asbestos. 
And it poses a considerable problem to regu- 
latory bodies — with no safe level, everyone 
is at risk, and health-care systems are not set 
up to tackle such a wide-ranging problem, 
says Lanphear. Preventive interventions at the 
population level “are difficult to implement in 
a health system dominated by medical care 
which is designed to treat disease’, he says. 
Although efforts have been made to remove 
lead compounds from paints and petrol in most 
high-income countries, it remains a persistent 
contaminant of the plastic polyvinyl chloride, 
brass tap fittings, children’s toys and even food. 
A 1983 report by the UK Royal Commission 
on Environmental Pollution found that lead 
was so widely dispersed in the environment, 
owing to its extensive use during the twentieth 
century, that “it is doubtful whether any part of 
the earth’s surface or any form of life remains 
uncontaminated by anthropogenic lead”. 
Faced with the impossibility of fully 
cleansing the environment of lead, regulatory 
bodies instead try to minimize people’s expo- 
sure to it by setting legally acceptable levels. 
But often, such levels are not based on scien- 
tific evidence, and what is deemed allowable 
can vary considerably from place to place. For 
example, the Australian standard for brass pipe 
fittings permits a lead content of 4.5%, whereas 
the equivalent US limit is 0.25%. “The prob- 
lem with lead lies in the regulatory systems that 
insist on allowing theoretical, but not empiri- 
cally supported, safe levels” says Mark Taylor, 
who studies environmental contamination at 
Macquarie University in Sydney, Australia. 
Therefore, despite decades of research into 
its effects and attempts at regulation, lead 
continues to permeate the environment and 
to cause serious health problems — even in 
the most advanced countries in the world. 
A 2016 study found tap water contaminated 
with lead in more than half of 212 homes 
tested in the state of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. And in 2014, a crisis was seeded in Flint, 
Michigan, when the city’s water supply was 
switched to the Flint River. The local author- 
ity failed to treat water from this new source 
with an anti-corrosion agent, which resulted 
in lead leaching from water pipes. The result 
was broad public exposure to unsafe levels 
of lead — almost 900 times the legal limit, in 
some cases — with devastating consequences 
for many unborn children. The Flint crisis 
prompted a number of investigations into 
water quality and lead poisoning in other parts 
of the United States. “The results indicated 
that childhood lead exposure in Flint is more 
the norm than the exception,” says Bellinger. 
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Indeed, he adds, many areas of the United 
States have an even greater prevalence of 
children with high levels oflead in their blood. 


CHEMICAL WHACK-A-MOLE 
In some cases, strong action founded in 
evidence can be taken against a chemical pol- 
lutant and still not yield the health improve- 
ments that were intended. Bisphenol A (BPA) 
is a substance found commonly in the liners 
of food tins, plastic water bottles and even 
the thermal paper on which shop receipts are 
printed. BPA’s structure enables it to mimic or 
block the action of hormones. This allows the 
molecule to interfere with the function of the 
body’s endocrine system — the complex net- 
work of glands, hormones and receptors that 
link the brain to reproduction and metabolism. 

The detrimental impact of BPA is well 
established; evidence of its hormone-disrupting 
capabilities began to emerge in the mid-1930s. 
Numerous studies of its toxicity in people and 
animals eventually led 
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Unfortunately, thecom- builds enough 
pounds that manufac- pressure, 
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BPA are not much safer. industry 
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may be as bad, or even 

worse, than BPA,” says Andrea Gore, a toxicolo- 
gist at the University of Texas at Austin. “The 
chemical industry has switched to other mem- 
bers of the bisphenol family, but recent studies 
testing these bisphenols show that they are also 
endocrine disruptors,’ she says. 

“Some have made the analogy to chemical 
‘whack-a-mole, whereby we try to increase 
human safety by regulating one chemical, 
only to see several similar chemicals pop up 
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A sign warns that the pesticide chlorpyrifos has been applied to an orange orchard in California. 
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to replace it,” says Martin. Comparable issues 
have been reported for other toxic chemicals, 
including phthalates, per- and polyfluoroalkyl 
substances and flame retardants. 

Ineach case, the initial response of manufac- 
turers was to replace a regulated chemical with 
something similar. And because the properties 
ofa material are linked directly to its chemical 
structure, such replacements often had similar 
effects on health. “It’s easier and faster for the 
manufacturer to replace the restricted chemi- 
cal with other existing chemicals having similar 
shapes, sizes and properties,’ says Martin. “This 
is not necessarily nefarious but it is dumb, and 
the best chemical regulatory systems in the 
world allow it to happen again and again.” 


POLICY SHIFT 

To minimize the adverse effects of pollution 
on health, many researchers recommend that 
people take matters into their own hands by 
limiting personal exposure to toxic chemi- 
cals. Exposure to BPA and its replacements 
can, for instance, be reduced considerably by 
avoiding tinned foods. And the consumption 
of pesticides can be reduced through care- 
ful preparation of fruit and vegetables, or 
by choosing organic produce grown largely 
without the use of synthetic substances. 

But lifestyle changes have only a limited 
reach. “While behavioural modifications can 
reduce exposure, modifications in industrial 
practices are also likely to produce substan- 
tial reductions,’ says Leonardo Trasande, a 
paediatrician at New York University Langone 
Medical Center. 

Some researchers are calling for the toxicity 
of a chemical to be established in advance of 
its introduction to the environment. “The idea 
that a chemical should be thoroughly tested 
for toxicity before it goes on the market seems 
like a no-brainer, but that simply isn’t how we 


» 


regulate chemicals in the United States,” says 
Gore. “The burden of proof should be on those 
who are profiting from the chemicals,” she 
adds. Assessing the safety of a chemical takes 
a long time, however — an observation that 
led Philippe Grandjean, an environmental- 
health researcher at the University of Southern 
Denmark in Odense, to suggest lowering the 
bar researchers must clear to prove a chemical 
is unsafe. “We have to decide whether we need 
to wait many years or decades for solid proof, 
or ifless documentation would be required in 
the interest of preserving the next generation's 
brain functions,” he says. 

To achieve considerable change in the way 
that pollutants are regulated worldwide, Gore 
thinks that pressure from the public will be 
crucial. “The way to change things is for peo- 
ple to vote for politicians who take strong pro- 
environmental stands,’ she says. Many of the 
positive steps already taken to protect people 
from harmful pollutants are rooted in height- 
ened public awareness and the pressure that 
it exerts. BPA, for example, was banned from 
use in baby bottles by the US Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) in 2012 after the Amer- 
ican Chemistry Council requested the move to 
allay concern from the public. Between 2006 
and 2015, per- and polyfluoroalkyl substances 
were phased out by chemical manufacturers 
and the EPA, against a backdrop of mount- 
ing public pressure that included a lawsuit 
against one manufacturer. And in Beijing, 
pressure exerted through Chinese social 
media — including the sharing of air-quality 
data collected by the US embassy — has been 
instrumental in prompting the authorities to 
begin to address the problem of air pollution. 

“When science and court action builds 
enough pressure, it occludes industry voices,” 
says Taylor. Dogged determination is required 
to ensure that promises are fulfilled, he adds, 
but the combination of incontrovertible evi- 
dence and public engagement offer the best 
hope of eliminating toxic pollutants and pro- 
tecting health. “Humans are both the problem 
and the solution. The challenge facing scien- 
tists and policymakers is how to get the wider 
public to see and engage actively,’ he says. 

In January, as a petition with more than 
30,000 signatures circulated and demands 
from concerned customers mounted, a large 
chain of hardware stores in Australia and the 
United Kingdom revealed its intention to 
phase out the sale of a neonicotinoid insec- 
ticide that is linked to declining bee popula- 
tions. “Now people are pressuring companies 
to ditch plastic, or taking legal action against 
governments to take new measures against 
long-overdue air-pollution problems,’ says 
Taylor. “Everybody can play a role in reducing 
pollution,’ he adds. “It is the cumulative impact 
of all our efforts that is important.” 


Karl Gruber is a freelance science writer in 
Perth, Australia. 
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Kiran Musunuru (centre) and his team are using genome editing in the mouse liver to modify enzymes that regulate levels of ‘bad’ cholesterol. 


The heart-disease vaccine 


Advances in gene editing raise the prospect of a one-off injection that could reduce 
the risk of cardiovascular disease. 


BY ANTHONY KING 


onsider this scenario: it’s 2037, and 
( a middle-aged person can walk into 

a health centre to get a vaccination 
against cardiovascular disease. The injection 
targets cells in the liver, tweaking a gene that is 
involved in regulating cholesterol in the blood. 
The simple procedure trims cholesterol levels 
and dramatically reduces the person’ risk of a 
heart attack. 

According to World Health Organization 
statistics published in 2015, ischaemic heart 
disease and stroke are the leading causes of 
death worldwide. About 17.7 million people 
died from cardiovascular disease that year, 
and at least three-quarters of those deaths 
occurred in low- and middle-income countries. 
Although antibody-based therapies have been 
launched to help those most at risk, the cost and 
complexity of the treatments means that a sim- 
pler, one-off fix such as a vaccine would be of 
benefit to many more people around the world. 

The good news is that a combination of gene 


discovery and the blossoming of genome- 
editing technologies such as CRISPR-Cas9 
has given this vision of a vaccine-led future 
for tackling heart disease a strong chance of 
becoming reality. The breakthrough came 
in 2003, when researchers investigated three 
French families with members who had poten- 
tially lethal levels of low-density lipoprotein 
(LDL) cholesterol and who harboured a muta- 
tion in the gene PCSK9 (ref. 1). PCSK9 encodes 
an enzyme that regulates levels of LDL — or 
‘bad’ — cholesterol. The mutations uncovered 
in the families increased the enzyme’s activ- 
ity, raising the level of LDL cholesterol in the 
blood. Breaking PCSK9, so that the enzyme 
it encodes loses its function, might therefore 
reduce LDL-cholesterol levels. 

Sensing the possibilities, investigators at 
the University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
Center in Dallas sought to determine whether 
naturally occurring mutations in PCSK9 could 
also have the effect of lowering LDL choles- 
terol. The researchers interrogated the Dal- 
las Heart Study, a landmark investigation of 


cardiovascular health carried out from 2000-02 
in 6,000 adults living in Dallas County. The par- 
ticipants recruited represent the three main eth- 
nic groups of the United States. After combing 
the data from about 3,600 individuals who pro- 
vided a blood sample, the researchers sequenced 
DNA from the 128 participants with the lowest 
levels of LDL cholesterol. They discovered that 
about 2% of African-American participants had 
one broken copy of PCSK9, resulting from one 
of two inherited mutations’. A follow-up study 
ofa different, larger population similarly found 
mutations in almost 3% of African Americans, 
which was associated with an 88% reduction 
in the risk of ischaemic heart disease’. “I think 
of them as having won the genetic lottery,” says 
Kiran Musunuru, who studies human genetic 
variation and the risk of heart disease at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
Musunuru thinks that in the next 20 years, 
gene editing will enable researchers to confer a 
mutation in PCSK9, or other beneficial muta- 
tions, on people who have had less luck in the 
genetic sense. “They would be dramatically 
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protected against heart attack and stroke for 
the rest of their lives,’ he enthuses. 

Others are more bullish. Technologies for 
delivering gene editing can be safe, effective 
and work in the long term, says Sander van 
Deventer, operating partner at investment 
firm Forbion Capital Partners in Naarden, the 
Netherlands. van Deventer played an important 
part at uniQure in Amsterdam, where he super- 
vised the development of alipogene tiparvovec 
(Glybera), the first gene therapy to gain regula- 
tory approval. He thinks that gene therapy to 
reduce the risk of cardiovascular disease could 
become a reality within 5 years — initially 
targeted to help people with high cholesterol (a 
condition known as hypercholesterolaemia). 


THE GATEKEEPER ORGAN 
The liver is a preferred target organ of gene 
therapy for companies such as Editas Medicine 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Sangamo 
Therapeutics in Richmond, California, and 
CRISPR Therapeutics, also in Cambridge; it 
is straightforward to deliver genes to the liver, 
and the CRISPR-Cas9 tool is especially effi- 
cient in the organ, editing a greater proportion 
of cells than it does in most other tissues. The 
liver is also an excellent place from which to 
tackle cholesterol — it clears LDL cholesterol 
from the blood and is also a main engine of 
lipid synthesis. “The liver is the gatekeeper for 
removal of excess cholesterol from the body,” 
says William Lagor, a molecular biologist at 
Baylor College of Medicine in Houston, Texas. 

The enzyme produced by PCSK9 causes 
receptors for LDL cholesterol, found on the 
surfaces of cells throughout the body, to move 
inside the cell. With fewer receptors available to 
bind such cholesterol, its level in the blood rises. 
Already, two antibody-based therapies have 
been developed to inhibit the enzyme PCSK9, 
increasing the number of LDL-cholesterol 
receptors and consequently reducing the 
amount of cholesterol in the blood. One such 
PCSK9 inhibitor, evolocumab (Repatha), can 
cut the risk of heart attack by 27% and stroke 
by 21%, when administered in combination 
with statins. But the treatment involves regular 
infusions of drugs for the rest of a patient's life 
and costs about US$14,500 per year, a price that 
many commentators have deemed too high. 

In 2014, Musunuru and his team showed 
that more than half of Pcsk9 genes in the mouse 
liver could be silenced with a single injection 
of an adenovirus containing a CRISPR-Cas9 
system directed against Pcsk9. This led to a 
roughly 90% decrease in the level of Pcsk9 in 
the blood and a 35-40% fall in blood LDL cho- 
lesterol’. Next, they used a mouse engineered 
to contain human liver cells, and tuned the 
CRISPR-Cas9 payload to target haman PCSK9 
(ref. 5). The team succeeded in showing that 
the human gene can also be switched off. “Pm 
convinced that if we gave this therapy to a 
human, it would work,” Musunuru says. 

The approach is “absolutely plausible, even 
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feasible’, from a technological point of view, 
says Lagor. But there is also a philosophical 
barrier to negotiate. “You don’t necessarily 
want to treat people who haver't got a disease 
yet,’ he says. Karel Moons, a clinical epidemi- 
ologist at University Medical Centre Utrecht 
in the Netherlands, goes further. “Chang- 
ing lifestyle may be much more effective 
for a population than focusing on high-cost 
interventions,” he says. He worries that a gene 
therapy for individuals at high risk would hin- 
der efforts to help people to help themselves. 
“Tt is the way the human mind works. Take a 
pill and we think we are protected,” he warns. 
Musunuru accepts that the idea does not 
have universal approval but thinks that “there 
will be greater enthusiasm for human trials for 
common diseases after genome editing has 
been proven safe in the patients with grievous 
genetic disorders”. Debilitating single-gene 
conditions such as Duchenne muscular dys- 
trophy are likely to be first to benefit from 
therapeutic gene editing (see ‘Benefits from a 
partial fix’). Musunuru suggests familial 


hypercholesterolaemia — the LDL-cholesterol 
disorder characterized in the three French 
families — as a similarly logical place to start. 
The associated mutations in PCSK9 raise 
LDL-cholesterol levels from birth, causing 
premature heart attacks — sometimes in child- 
hood — in those who are worst affected. “It 
would make a lot of sense to knock out the 
faulty PCSK9 gene in those patients,’ he says. 
People with hypercholesterolaemia can make 
changes to their lifestyle and diet, as well as take 
statins, but this is often not enough. They might 
also require treatment with antibodies directed 
against PCSK9 and frequent cleaning of the 
blood to remove LDL particles. Those with the 
most severe disease would receive the greatest 
benefit from genome editing, says Musunuru, 
and be the first candidates for therapy. “The 
strongest rationale for using genome editing 
is that it would be given just once, whereas 
patients have to take antibodies every few 
weeks for the rest of their lives.” He views the 
approach as being particularly useful for people 
in low-income countries with less-well-funded 


DUCHENNE MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 


Benefits from a partial fix 


Duchenne muscular dystrophy is a 
single-gene disorder that will probably be 
in the vanguard of diseases targeted by 
gene therapy. The condition affects up to 

1 in 3,500 boys and men, and causes the 
progressive weakening of muscles; heart- 
muscle failure is the leading cause of death 
in people with the disorder. “This disease 
has resisted every therapy applied to 

it,” says Eric Olson, a molecular 
biologist at the University 

of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center in Dallas. 
“The only reasonable 
approach is to go to the 

root cause of the disease, 

to the mutated gene. 

CRISPR seems an ideal 
approach.” 

At the core of the condition 
lie defects in dystrophin, a long 
membrane-associated protein that acts as 
a shock absorber in muscle cells (pictured). 
Dystrophin’s central portion comprises 
20 or so repetitive sections, which are 
analogous to the coils of a spring. DMD, 
the gene that encodes dystrophin, is long, 
containing 79 coding sections, or exons, and 
Olson says that mutations anywhere along 
its length can eliminate the production of 
functional dystrophin. 

Rather than correcting specific mutations, 
he estimates that 80% of patients could 
benefit from a partial fix. Some of the 
coils in dystrophin can be deleted without 


destroying the protein’s function. This 
means that sections of DNA within DMD 
that contain mutations can be removed. 
The shortened gene will make a working, 
truncated protein. “One edit can bypass all 
the mutations,” Olson says. 
Dystrophin production as low as 5% 
of the normal level is thought to improve 
muscle function; Olson thinks that 
reaching 15% would bring 
major clinical benefits. In 
2017, researchers at the 
Ohio State University in 
Columbus blew past 
that target, restoring 
dystrophin-expression 
levels in the heart muscle 
of mice by up to 40%, 
simply by slicing outa 
defective portion of Dmd using 
a CRISPR-Cas9 system delivered 
by a viral vector’. “So long as the gene can 
still read out, you make a partially functional 
protein,’ says Renzhi Han, who led the 
study. His lab is now evaluating the safety of 
the strategy in mice. Olson’s research group 
has used the technique to restore up to 
90% of normal dystrophin levels”. 
Han and others are optimistic that 
trials in people can begin in the next five 
years. “Duchenne is the most devastating 
muscle disease. There is no escaping the 
clinical consequences,” says Olson. “There 
iS enormous excitement in the Duchenne 
community about this new technology.” A.K. 
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health-care systems: “T do not see daily pills or 
monthly injections as being a realistic approach 
in the developing world.” But although a one-off 
treatment should be cheaper, drug companies 
could be tempted to charge a high price, on 
the basis that it achieves the same effect as do 
decades of expensive antibody-based drugs. 

For now, Musunuru says that we need 
to work out the safest way to perform 
gene editing in people — not necessarily 
CRISPR-Cas9 — and also the best way for it 
to be delivered. Regulatory approval for a clini- 
cal trial would then be required, which could 
take a few years to achieve. 


STACKING TARGETS 

Since the discovery of PCSK9, other variants in 
genes that alter the risk of cardiovascular disease 
have emerged. Some affect triglycerides, the 
main component of fat in the body; high levels 
of triglycerides in the blood are a known risk 
factor for heart disease. Apolipoprotein C-III 
inhibits the breakdown of triglycerides by 
enzymes; a mutation in APOC3, the gene that 
encodes it, was discovered in a population of 
Amish people in the United States in 2008 
(ref. 6). The 5% of the group who were carri- 
ers had lower levels of LDL cholesterol, higher 
levels of high-density lipoprotein (HDL) — or 
‘good’ — cholesterol and lower levels of tri- 
glyceride in the blood, all of which might reduce 
the risk of cardiovascular disease. A similar 
pattern has also been found in people who carry 
the mutation in Crete, Greece. 

Musunuru is optimistic that knocking out a 
gene called ANGPTL3 can reduce levels of LDL 
cholesterol and triglycerides. He was part of a 
team that reported in 2010 on three genera- 
tions of a family with mutations in ANGPTL3 
and that had no history of heart disease and 
had low levels of cholesterol and triglycerides 
in the blood’. In 2017, three family members 
who had a complete loss of function of the pro- 
tein encoded by ANGPTL3 were examined’. 
“As far as we can tell, they are substantially 
protected against cardiovascular disease, but 
suffer no harmful consequences whatsoever,’ 
says Musunuru. At least 1 in 300 people has 
a broken copy of ANGPTL3, which has been 
shown to reduce the risk of ischaemic heart 
disease by roughly one-third’. 

Another potential target is the gene LPA, 
which encodes lipoprotein (a). High levels of 
lipoprotein (a) are a main risk factor for heart 
disease and stroke, yet no treatments have been 
approved by regulators such as the US Food 
and Drug Administration specifically to lower 
its levels. “This really is an ideal candidate 
for disruption with a liver-directed CRISPR 
gene-editing approach,” says Lagor. Initial 
candidates for the treatment would be people 
with extremely high levels of lipoprotein (a) 
who also have cardiovascular disease. 

The most effective treatments will probably 
disrupt several of these genes at once to pro- 
vide the greatest benefit. “Since PCSK9 and 


ANGPTL3 work by different mechanisms, 
in principle they should be additive,” says 
Musunuru. Lagor agrees, adding that there are 
also economic upsides. “It is likely that the cost 
of targeting two genes, or perhaps even three 
or four, would be the same as for one gene.” 


REASONABLE OPTIMISM 

Before gene-editing therapy can become 
routine, two main safety concerns must be 
addressed. First, off-target effects can occur 
when the RNA molecule that guides the Cas9 
cutting enzyme into position misidentifies its 
complementary sequence of DNA, resulting in 
cuts being made in the wrong place. Second, 
the cellular machinery that repairs the double- 
strand breaks created in the DNA during gene 
editing might make an unexpected deletion 
or addition. Such mishaps could lead to the 
development of cancer. And although a con- 
siderable degree of risk might be acceptable 
for seriously ill patients with no other option, 
preventive gene therapy must clear a higher bar. 
“Tf the vaccine is being envisioned for the gen- 
eral population, then it needs to be essentially 
100% safe,” says Musunuru, “at least to the same 
degree as the infectious-disease vaccinations 
that are routinely given to infants and children” 

A new technology from chemical biologist 
David Liu’s laboratory at Harvard University 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, has therefore 
excited those in the gene-editing field. Liu 
has developed a technique that uses a modi- 
fied CRISPR-Cas9 system to alter individual 
pairs of bases in cells without having to break 
the DNA double strand”. His team was able to 
chemically change the DNA base cytosine (C) 
into uracil (a base found in RNA), which the cell 
later replaced with thymine (T). In 2017, Liu’s 
team created another tool that could rearrange 
an adenine (A) so that it resembled a guanine 
(G), and then hoodwinked the cell into fixing 
the complementary strand of DNA to make the 
edit permanent, therefore changing an AeT pair 
into a GeC (ref. 11). 

“Base editing is as big a development as the 
original introduction of CRISPR-Cas9 to the 
genome-editing field?” says Musunuru. “It’s 
totally changed how I’ve been thinking about 
tackling cardiovascular disease — in a positive 
way. He is planning to test Liu’s A-to-G base 
editor in mice to see how well it works. 

Gene-editing researchers have embraced 
targeted base editing to install precise changes 
without the uncertainty that accompanies a 
double-strand break. The technique has been 
used in labs to correct genes in yeast, plants, 
zebrafish, mice and even human embryos. 
A proof-of-concept study by Alexandra 
Chadwick, a postdoctoral researcher in Musun- 
uru’s lab, delivered a base editor into the livers 
of adult mice to disable Pcsk9, halving the level 
of Pcsk9 and cutting LDL cholesterol by almost 
one-third’”. Musunuru adds that he has prelimi- 
nary results showing base editing of Angp#l3 in 
mice using Liu’s C-to-T method. 
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The pace of innovation in gene editing has 
created an aura of optimism, particularly 
around the treatment of people with genetic 
disorders who have few or no other options. “It 
makes sense to begin therapeutic efforts with 
such diseases, even if the understanding of all 
potential risks is imperfect,” says Liu. But there is 
the potential for the technique’s use in the clinic 
to spread beyond these testing grounds. van 
Deventer has successfully lowered LDL choles- 
terol in mice by silencing apolipoprotein B-100 
using a method called RNA interference’’; he 
sees great potential in using the microRNAs that 
underpin the technique and, eventually, gene 
editing to address heart disease. “ANGPTL3, 

PCSK9 and APOC3 


“The strongest are targets not easily 
rationale f or addressed by small mol- 
using genome ecules or antibodies,” he 
editing 1s says. And the one-off 
that it would nature of gene-editing 
be given just treatments cuts down on 
once.” issues with patients not 


following advice about 
when to take a drug — a perennial problem 
concerning people on long-term medication. 
“If you are talking about cardiovascular 
disease as a global health threat, which it 
undoubtedly is, then protecting the entire 
population is what we need,’ says Musunuru. 
Lifestyle changes are important, but a sub- 
stantial portion of the risk of heart failure 
and stroke comes from the genome. “You 
don’t need to choose between medicine and 
lifestyle. You should be doing both,” says Liu, 
citing people with diabetes, who fare best when 
they take medication and adjust their lifestyle. 
“To vaccinate large numbers of people, that 
is some way off; says Musunuru. But gene edit- 
ing could reset the odds for those who didn't 
win the genetic lottery, he predicts. “One way 
or another, genome editing is going to underlie 
a host of new types of cardiovascular therapies 
over the next 25 years.” m 


Anthony King is a freelance science writer 
based in Dublin. 
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URES THE FUTURE OF MEDICINE 


HEALTH ECONOMICS 


Cancer’s cost 
conundrum 


The price trajectory of oncology drugs is 
unsustainable — but fixes are in the works. 


BY ELIE DOLGIN 


r | Whe year 2011 was a watershed for 

cancer medicines in the United States. 

In the space of five months, federal 
regulators approved the first checkpoint- 
inhibitor immunotherapy, the first treatment 
for an aggressive form of thyroid cancer, the 
first personalized drug for the skin cancer 
melanoma, the first in an innovative class of 
targeted agents for lung cancer, and a ‘weap- 
onized’ antibody therapy that delivers a drug 
to tumour cells in people with lymphoma. 

The potency, complexity and innovative 
nature of these treatments were noteworthy. 
But so was the price. Each cost more than 
US$100,000 per person when taken for a 
year — ararity at the time for oncology drugs. 

The prices seemed staggering to doctors, 
patients and health-care providers alike. 
But quickly, they became normal. By 2014, 
the average cost of a new orally adminis- 
tered cancer medicine exceeded $135,000 
a year — up to six times the cost of similar 
drugs approved in the early 2000s, after 
adjusting for inflation’. 2017 brought the 
most eye-popping price tag in oncology yet: 
a one-time cost of $475,000 per patient for 
a personalized cell-based therapy for child- 
hood leukaemia. 

This generation of treatment promises 
to transform the field of cancer, yield- 
ing more cures and long-term remissions 
than ever before. But as medicine’s abil- 
ity to tackle tumours races ahead, health- 
care systems worldwide are struggling to 
deliver the benefits. If the affordability of 
drugs is not addressed soon, many people 
with cancer might not be able to reap the 
rewards of cutting-edge therapies. “We're 
on a trajectory that’s really unsustainable,” 
says Ameet Sarpatwari, an epidemiologist 
and legal scholar who studies drug pricing 
at Brigham and Women’s Hospital in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

“It’s really a major issue,” says Sabine 
Vogler, a health economist at the Austrian 
Public Health Institute in Vienna. Drugs are 
unaffordable in many parts of the world’. “We 
have to ask ourselves,’ she says, “how long can 
we continue paying these high prices?” 
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STRATEGIES OF CONTAINMENT 

New drugs are not the only aspect of cancer 
care that is getting more expensive. The costs 
associated with doctors’ salaries, diagnostic 
tests, radiotherapy and surgery are all rising, 
says Darius Lakdawalla, a health economist at 
the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. Collectively, they continue to make 
up the lion’s share of cancer-care expenditure. 
“This is a systemic problem,” he says. 

And as Daniel Goldstein, an oncologist and 
health economist at the Rabin Medical Center 
in Petah Tikva, Israel, and his colleagues 
reported last year, even the cost of existing 
cancer drugs has been increasing precipi- 
tously — well above the rate of inflation and 
much faster than other aspects of health care’. 
This price creep, as Goldstein calls it, can cause 
harm to patients, with a large number of them 
delaying or skipping treatments that they can 
no longer afford. Health-care costs are then 
compounded, Sarpatwari says, because peo- 
ple who dontt take their drugs as scheduled are 
more likely to require hospitalization at a later 
point. “If people can afford their drugs, it can 
decrease downstream spending,” he says. 

The catalyst for spiralling costs starts in the 
United States, where the price of a drug “is not 
linked to anything rational’, says Vinay Prasad, 
a cancer specialist at Oregon Health & Sci- 
ence University in Portland. This, he suggests, 
enables drug companies to charge exorbitant 
amounts for new treatments that are often not 
much better than older, cheaper options. And 
although other countries can usually negotiate 
a discount, the prices paid are often bench- 
marked against those in the United States. 
“What happens in America really has an impact 
on the rest of the world,’ Goldstein says. 

One idea for lowering prices is to tie them 
to the level of clinical benefit provided. Peter 
Bach, a physician and cancer-drug pricing 
theorist at Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer 
Center in New York City, has developed 
one such calculator of value-based prices: 
DrugAbacus. This online tool lets users cal- 
culate drug prices on the basis of their views 
on the relative importance of factors such 
as tolerability, new mechanisms of action, 
research and development costs and disease 
rarity — as well as the monetary value that 


they place on a year of life. Under reasonable 
economic assumptions, DrugAbacus shows 
that 80-85% of cancer drugs are overpriced in 
the United States (see ‘Over the odds’). 

Most countries with nationalized health care 
already have a value-based price-negotiation 
system in place — but even then, there are loop- 
holes. In England, for example, the National 
Health Service spent almost £1.3 billion 
(US$1.8 billion) between 2010 and 2016 on the 
Cancer Drugs Fund, a pot of money set aside 
to improve access to innovative treatments 
that ended up being used to pay for medicines 
that the country’s drug-pricing watchdog, the 
National Institute for Health and Care Excel- 
lence (NICE), did not deem to be cost-effective. 

Ananalysis* conducted in 2017 by Richard 
Sullivan, director of the Institute of Cancer Pol- 
icy at King’s College London, and his colleagues 
found that the fund had “not delivered mean- 
ingful value to patients or society”. It has since 
stopped paying for drugs that were rejected by 
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NICE, although it still covers medicines for 
which the institute's appraisal was inconclusive 
and further real-world data are required. 

An alternative cost-cutting proposal takes 
the form of a money-back guarantee. Under 
such an arrangement, only those who obtain 
medical benefit from a drug have to pay for it. 
This kind of success fee could eliminate waste- 
ful spending on drugs that do not work for a 
lot of people, but it has yet to do so in practice. 

The best data on this sort of scheme come 
from AIFA, the Italian Medicines Agency, 
which introduced performance-based 
reimbursement for 25 cancer drugs in 2006. 
Two independent analyses”® of the scheme 
suggest that it introduced extra layers of 
administration for little financial benefit. 
But the money-back guarantees “are still in 
place, despite their poor performance’, says 
Livio Garattini, a health economist at the 
Mario Negri Institute for Pharmacological 
Research in Bergamo, Italy. 


a | am 


Some pharmaceutical companies are also 
beginning to offer this kind of guarantee ona 
voluntary basis. Novartis of Basel, Switzerland, 
for example, has said that people who receive 
tisagenlecleucel (sold as Kymriah), the com- 
pany’s $475,000 therapy for leukaemia (avail- 
able only in the United States, at present), can 
get a full refund if they show no improvement 
in the first 30 days after treatment. 

“We are proud to offer this outcomes-based 
approach for Kymriah, which is unprecedented 
in this disease area,’ says Eric Althoff, head of 
global media relations at Novartis. He cites 
independent analyses by NICE and the Insti- 
tute for Clinical and Economic Review in 
Boston, as well as evidence from economists 
at Novartis, to show that the price, even with- 
out a discount, is cost-effective for health-care 
systems. “We recognize our responsibility to 
ensure patient access and the need for a holis- 
tic, evidence-driven approach which incor- 
porates clinical outcomes, patient experience, 


benefit to the health-care system and societal 
value;’ Althoff says. 

Goldstein, however, brushes off the guaran- 
tee as a public-relations stunt, rather than a real 
cost-containment measure. He points out that 

the treatment fails in 


“What . about 20% of people in 
happens in the first month, which 
America really makes the average cost 
hasanimpact per person treated, 
on the rest of after refunds, about 


the world.” $380,000. That's almost 
the same as a similarly 
effective treatment from Gilead Sciences in 
Foster City, California, which was approved 
in the United States just weeks after Kymriah, 
and has a price tag of $373,000 per patient but 
no money-back guarantee. 

“It becomes mathematical gymnastics,” 
Goldstein says, with the cost of the guarantee 
baked into the list price. “Its all basically a little 
bit ofa trick” 
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A Nepalese man receives cancer drugs provided 
through an access programme. 


GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 

More-radical steps could be taken to force 
down drug prices, even in the United States, 
where health care is largely a private, decentral- 
ized affair. Under federal law, the US govern- 
ment has the right to procure generic versions 
of patented drugs in exchange for ‘reasonable’ 
royalties that compensate patent holders. 

According to a 2017 analysis’ by Hannah 
Brennan and her colleagues at Yale Law 
School in New Haven, Connecticut, the US 
Department of Defense relied on this to obtain 
antibiotics and other drugs at steep discounts 
throughout the 1960s and early 1970s. And the 
threat alone of such action has been enough to 
rein in excessive drug pricing: in the wake of the 
2001 anthrax attacks, a drug company fended 
off federal intervention by halving the price of 
its anthrax medicine. 

“It’s time to reconsider how the govern- 
ment provides medications,” says Brennan, 
now an associate at the consumer-rights law 
firm Hagens Berman Sobol Shapiro in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. “If drug companies are 
going to continue making up list prices and 
completely untethering them to anything,” she 
adds, “then this is an appropriate and propor- 
tionate response.” 

The governments of countries in the Euro- 
pean Union might be able to negotiate with 
drug companies to set prices, but they tend 
to do so in isolation, “which weakens the pur- 
chasing power’, says Vogler. To address the 
problem, some EU countries have banded 
together to create a united front against phar- 
maceutical companies. The Netherlands, 
Belgium, Austria and Luxembourg have 
formed one such union. Half a dozen 
Mediterranean countries hope to do the same. 

But even when drug companies do offer 
large discounts, there are many places in 
which cancer medicines remain out of reach. 
In several parts of Africa, for example, Swiss 
pharmaceutical giant Roche has engaged with 
governments and patient groups to provide 
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its breast-cancer drug trastuzumab (Hercep- 
tin) at half the usual price. That markdown 
was enough for the government of Kenya 
to agree in 2016 to foot the other half of the 
bill, at least for a small group of people. The 
country’s Ministry of Health last year com- 
mitted around 20 million Kenyan shillings 
(US$195,000) to the effort. 

The cost was too high for the government 
of the much poorer nation Rwanda, however. 
A 50% concession is “still so beyond what they 
can afford’, says Lawrence Shulman, director 
of the Center for Global Cancer Medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania Abramson 
Cancer Center in Philadelphia, who works in 
the East African country. 

Ina bid to pressure pharmaceutical compa- 
nies into making expensive medications avail- 
able to all people in low- and middle-income 
countries — as happened with HIV drugs in 
the 2000s — Shulman and an international 
team of leading cancer researchers worked 
with the World Health Organization (WHO) 
in 2015 to expand its list of essential medicines’. 
That helped to prompt two large pharmaceuti- 
cal companies — Pfizer of New York City and 
Cipla of Mumbai, India — to agree in June 2017 
to offer 16 medicines, most of which are on the 
WHO list and some of which were advocated 
by Shulman’s group, at rock-bottom prices for 
people in Rwanda, Kenya and four other low- 
income countries in Africa. 


OVER THE ODDS 


But the drugs were all staples of chemo- 
therapy treatment that are available as generic 
versions. Neither trastuzumab nor any other 
branded medicine from the list was included 
in the deal. For the most part, the newest ther- 
apies continue to elude those in need in the 
developing world, where a diagnosis of cancer 
means a painful and distressing death for most 
people (see “The diagnosis differential’). 

One notable exception is imatinib (Glivec). 
Since 2001, and essentially in parallel with the 
drug’s first approval for use in chronic mye- 

loid leukaemia (CML), 


“We felt this Novartis has made the 
obligation to treatment available — at 
try to make no cost — to the poorest 
the drug people of the develop- 
reachasmany _ ing world through the 
people as Glivec International 
needed.” Patient Assistance Pro- 


gram. “This is a drug 
that gave people a normal life back,” says 
David Epstein, a former chief executive at 
Novartis who is now at Flagship Pioneering, 
a venture-capital firm based in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

“We felt this obligation to try to make the 
drug reach as many people as needed,” he 
says. The programme has handed out around 
2.3 million monthly doses of the drug to more 
than 50,000 people in 80 countries’. 

Building on that success, the Max 


Linking a drug’s price to the clinical benefit that the medication provides — a practice known as value-based 
pricing — has the potential to reduce spending on cancer drugs. The DrugAbacus tool provides reasonable 
estimates of value-based prices* and can be used to indicate whether cancer drugs are priced appropriately. 


More than 50% 
of cancer drugs 
in the UK cost 
less than the 
value-based price 
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The total estimated spend on 
cancer drugs in the United States 
in 2015 was US$32 billion — 
almost $5 billion more than if the 
drugs had been purchased at the 
prices suggested by DrugAbacus. 
The same drugs would have cost 
only $14.5 billion at UK prices. 
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*The value-based pricing (‘DrugAbacus 
price’) used in the analysis assumes that 
an extra year of life is worth $132,000 and 
that a 15% discount should be applied to 
drugs with severe side effects. Increasing 
the value of an extra year of life increases 
the percentage of drugs that are available 
at or below the DrugAbacus price. The 
data cover the prices of 52 cancer drugs 
in the US Medicare system and the UK 
National Health Service. 
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Foundation — a non-profit organization in 
Seattle, Washington, that runs the imatinib 
access programme in partnership with 
Novartis — has worked with three other man- 
ufacturers to make all five of the CML-targeted 
treatments on the market available in the same 
way. “Today, if you live in the lowest-income 
economies of the world and youre diagnosed 
with CML, you can have access to any drug 
that you need,” says Pat Garcia-Gonzalez, the 
foundation's chief executive. 

“My next goal,’ Garcia-Gonzalez adds, “is to 
make that possible for all oncology products.” 
So far, however, the foundation has expanded 
only into targeted treatments for multiple 
myeloma and a few types of solid tumour. 


BREAKFAST BENEFITS 

Although most of the proposed fixes for the 
cancer-drug cost conundrum have focused 
on large-scale systemic change, which often 
requires buy-in from governments, the phar- 
maceutical industry and doctor and patient 
groups, small tweaks also have the potential 
to make a big difference. 

An idea championed by Mark Ratain, direc- 
tor of the Center for Personalized Therapeutics 
at the University of Chicago in Illinois, is to 
give expensive cancer drugs with food, rather 
than on an empty stomach as prescribed. This, 
he hopes, will improve absorption of the drugs, 
enabling recipients to lower the dose needed 
and, therefore, to reduce the cost of treatment. 

There are several commonly prescribed can- 
cer pills for which food is known to increase 
the fraction of the dose that enters the blood- 
stream, including the lung-cancer drug erlo- 
tinib and the melanoma drug vemurafenib. 
So far, however, Ratain has tested his idea only 
with the prostate-cancer drug abiraterone. 

During abiraterone’s development, trials 
showed that the concentration and kinetics of 
the drug differed between people who took it at 
mealtimes and those who took it without food. 
The company behind the drug, Janssen Bio- 
tech in Raritan, New Jersey, therefore decided 
to conduct further testing only in the absence 
of food, to minimize variability between study 
participants and to reduce the risk of diet- 
related complications. 

The prescribing information for abirater- 
one, which is marketed as Zytiga, reflects that 
decision. “Take Zytiga on an empty stomach,’ it 
reads. “Taking Zytiga with food may cause more 
of the medicine to be absorbed by the body than 
is needed and this may cause side effects.” 

Ina pilot study’ involving 72 people, Ratain 
and his colleague Russell Szmulewitz, a medi- 
cal oncologist at the University of Chicago, 
confirmed this warning by showing that a 
similar amount of the drug was absorbed when 
taken as a low dose with a low-fat breakfast 
as was received with a full dose when fasting. 
Participants could therefore take one-quarter 
of the normal dose and still receive the same 
anti-cancer effects after 12 weeks of treatment, 
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IMPROVING CANCER CARE 


The diagnosis differential 


In 2015, cancer took the lives of 6 million 
people in low- and middle-income 
countries — more than HIV, tuberculosis 
and malaria combined. Limited access to 
life-saving medications at an affordable 
price contributes to this burden. But even 
if oncologists in these countries could 
prescribe the same medicines as their 
better-funded colleagues in the West, it 
might not reduce the death rate by much. 

That’s because, in contrast to residents 
of wealthier countries, more people with 
cancer in places such as sub-Saharan 
Africa seek medical attention only after their 
tumours have metastasized — the point at 
which outcomes become poor regardless 
of the intervention. As David Kerr, a cancer 
researcher at the University of Oxford, 

UK, points out: “Unless we can diagnose 
patients at an earlier stage of presentation, 
all these ‘fancy-schmancy’ new drugs will 
have very little impact.” 

Early detection is useless, however, if 
there’s no one who is trained to treat those 
affected, notes Lawrence Shulman, director 
of the Center for Global Cancer Medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania Abramson 
Cancer Center in Philadelphia — many 
developing countries have only a small 
number of cancer specialists, if any. 

To build capacity, since 2011, Shulman 
has worked with Partners In Health, a 
non-profit organization based in Boston, 
Massachusetts, to develop cancer-treatment 
programmes in Rwanda and Haiti. He has 


as measured by changes in the level of prostate- 
specific antigen, a proxy for tumour burden. 

If the results hold up to scrutiny, people 
taking abiraterone will be able to spread the 
cost of one month’s worth of pills — about 
$9,000 — over four months. That could 
lower US health-care spending by as much as 
$20 billion in the next decade, estimates Allen 
Lichter, former chief executive of the American 
Society of Clinical Oncology. “The savings that 
would come simply from taking this with your 
Cheerios is pretty compelling,’ he says. 

Last year, with Ratain and others, Lichter 
co-founded a non-profit organization called 
the Value in Cancer Care Consortium, which 
aims to find better and cheaper ways of using 
existing medicines. The hope is to start by con- 
ducting a larger, confirmatory trial of Ratain’s 
abiraterone study but, according to Lichter, the 
consortium is struggling to raise the $5 million 
needed for a 300-participant trial. 

“There's just a tremendous disconnect at 
times between what people say is important 
and what they’re willing to step up to the plate 


also engaged in similar work in Botswana. 

“You need well-trained nurses. You need 
appropriate physician expertise,’ Shulman 
says. “You need a certain number of those 
pieces in place before you can shoot the 
starting gun and get going.” 

A requirement for better training is 
not limited to countries that are low on 
resources. The increasing complexity of 
cancer treatment means that, even in the 
wealthiest nations, oncologists must work 
across specialities to achieve optimal 
outcomes for their patients. That’s why, in 
2017, the European Commission’s Expert 
Group on Cancer Control endorsed the 
recommendation that all doctors involved 
in cancer care should undergo a period of 
cross-disciplinary learning. 

Medical oncologists, radiation oncologists 
and surgical oncologists already collaborate 
on the day-to-day management of patients 
through meetings known as tumour boards; 
such panels of multidisciplinary teams have 
been shown to increase diagnostic accuracy 
and to improve patient care. 

But Jesper Eriksen, a clinical oncologist 
at Aarhus University Hospital in Denmark 
who spearheaded the European 
recommendation”, thinks that there’s 
still room for improvement. He has called 
for doctors to complete clinical rotations 
across disciplines — to enhance the value 
of meeting other specialists. “Hopefully 
that will result in a shorter time from 
diagnosis to treatment,” he says. £.. 


and make happen,’ Lichter notes. “If we can take 
billions and billions of dollars out of the equa- 
tion, it cannot help but do good for the cancer 
patients of the world and for the health-care sys- 
tems of the world.” Unfortunately, he laments, 
“Not enough people are focused on value.” m 


Elie Dolgin is a science writer in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 
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